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THE HOME 


At the corner of Park Place and College Place, New 
York, stands Frank Leslie’s—the most extensive publish- 
ing house of illustrated literature in the wide world. The 
hum of the never-ceasing printing- press assails the 
passer-by, wagons piled with mail-bags announce the de- 
parture of pictorial news to the uttermost ends of the 
earth; artists, authors, telegraph messengers, and ‘‘all 
sorts and conditions of men,” jostle one another in its 
perpetually swinging doors ; cart-loads of as yet unused 
paper block the sidewalks; grimy gnomes from the 
inferno of the electrotyping department cool off in pic- 
turesque attitudes—everything, in a word, bespeaks the 
existence of the intellectual workshop wherein is prepared 
by pen and pencil the story of our lives from year to year. 

Frank Leslie was not only the founder, but the pioneer, 
of pictorial literature. When, thirty years ago, he com- 
menced his task, America, comparatively speaking, pos- 
sessed no engraver 
and no artist, and 
to create an illus- 
trated _ literature 
under such cir- 
cumstances Was 
the undertaking of 
an apparently 
hopeless task. 


Beginning in 


humble quarters 
in Spruce Street, 
the business was 
removed to Frank- 
fort, thence to 
Chatham, and in 
1863 to the large 
building on the' 
corner of Pearl 
and Elm Streets, 
which was soon 
overflowed, com- 
pelling another 
removal, in May, 
1878, to the pres- 
ent location on 
the corner of Park 
and College Place. 
This building, four 
stories, of iron and 
marble front, is 
most conveniently 
situated, and is 
devoted in every 
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part to the business which gives it the name of Frank 
Leslie’s Publishing House. Appreciating the general in- 
terest of the generous public in the work and fortunes 
of this house, we present in this issue of Frank LEsuix’s 
PorutaR Monrtaty illustrations and sketches which may 
give our patrons some idea of what we are, what we do, 
and how we do it. To picture and describe adequately 
the daily life and diversified industry, mental and manual, 
of a large publishing house, may involve details, technical 
and perhaps tedious, but for these we plead the subject 
as our excuse. 

Frank Leslie’s Publishing House is now the busy centre 
from which is issued four weekly, four monthly and three 
annual publications, engaging in their production the 
constant services of over four hundred employés in the 
several departments, together with a large number of art- 
ists, authors and contributors, whose work, done else- 

where, is here 
given to the world. 

Perhaps no bet- 
ter idea of the 
practical opera- 
tions of this great 
establishment can 
be gained than to 
follow a picture in 
its progress from 
the artist’s hand 
to the printed 
page which will 
carry it to the fur- 
thest corner of the 
globe. The Art 
Department occu- 
pies a large and 
well-lighted room 
on the College 
Place, or west side 
of the building, on 
the second floor; 
and upon enter- 
ing, the visitor 
sees around him 
on every side stat- 
ues, busts, statu- 
ettes, drawings— 
grotesque and 
otherwise—a small 
armoryof weapons, 
draperies, piles of 
boxwood _ blocks. 
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paints, pencils and all the implements of the craft. The 
pictures, first drawn upon paper in outline, are transferred 
to Turkey boxwood, then carefully finished with pencil 
and brush, when they are ready for the hands of the en- 
gravers. By an ingenious system of bolts, the small 
blocks of boxwood about two inches square are united 
into a solid and perfectly compact block of any desired 
size ; sometimes as large even as four pages of Frank 
Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. By this means a great 
saving of time can be made, by enabling as many as forty | 
artists and engravers to work at the same time upon the 
same picture. It is no infrequent thing to find an im- 
portant picture of some late event on the day of publica- 
tion divided among a score or more of artists and engrav- 
ers, each intent upon his share of that which, combined 
and completed, will be a strong and effective picture. | 
By means of the divisible blocks, the entire pages of 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper can be drawn and en- 
graved in eight hours. 

A drawing may be very carefully made on the wood, 
but it has to run the gantlet of the engraver’s knife, and | 
by it many an admirable sketch is ruthlessly massacred. 
Frank Leslie has a staff of the best engravers in the | 
United States—the very cream of the profession ; and 
following the block from the Art Department, we ascend 
to the apartment immediately overhead, where we find 
the gravers eating their way into the hard boxwood, and 
reproducing, in wondrous cuts and cross-cuts, the effect 
of light and shade which the artist has just rendered with 
his pencil. The block, as a whole picture, ascends to the 
Engraving Department, the chief of which, after examina- 
tion, unbolts it, and distributes the small blocks through- 
out the staff according to the especial talent of each en- 
graver. In this large room—opposite benches close to the 
light, on the bench a leather cushion, on the cushion the 
block, with shades over the eyes, and gravers, picks, 
knives and tools of every sort, shape, size and description 
in their right hands—sit the silent engravers, absorbed 
in their work, which demands the closest attention, for 
one false cut, one slip of the tool, and the injured por- 
tion of the drawing has to be remade, the block plugged 
and re-engraved. As each engraver finishes his task, he 
brings the section of the block on which he has been en- | 
gaged to the chief, who, when all the blocks are collected, | 
rebolts the picture, and sends it again up-stairs to the 
Composing-room, where it is taken and, with the accom- 
panying type, ‘‘made-up” in a page. In the Frank | 
Leslie establishment every page is separately electro- 
typed, the type never being printed from. 

One of the most interesting featvres of the mechanism 
of an illustrated newspaper is the electrotyping. 

A page of type-matter, or of wood-cut, or both, is locked 
in a chase, carefully examined, and thoroughly cleaned, 
after which it is dusted over with a fine quality of plum- 
bago, and then placed on the bed of a hydraulic press, 
capable of a pressure of ninety-three tons. Thoroughly 
boiled beeswax is poured on a brass plate, and after cool- 
ing down to a proper temperature and being dusted over 
with a camel’s-hair brush, is placed carefully over the 
page and run under the platen of the press, and when pre- | 
cisely in the centre, the bed is pumped up and the im- | 
pression taken on the wax—a /ac-simile of the type or cut 
to be printed. The most minute imperfections are then | 
carefully searched out and removed. Then follow the | 
trimming down, the cutting the connectors through the 
wax to the brass underneath to admit the passage of the | 
electric current, the “ building up,” i. ¢., making the open | 
snaces between the lines, and those on the wood-cut in re- | 
lief, Then by the general process it is transferred to the 











| holds a patent upon this process. 


| and amusement to millions, is of 150 horse-power. 


black-leading machine, where black-lead is beaten into 
the bowl of the letters, but by an operation known to 
themselves, this black-leading the cases is all done away 
with, thus saving time and labor. 

The face of the mold is now washed, the air excluded, 
the connections brightened, and the mold covered with g 
solution of copper and iron filings leaving a deposit 
of copper on the surface of the wax. The mold jis 


| now hung in a large precipitating trough, capable of 


holding eighty-five to one hundred molds, each hung on 
a trap-door one inch in diameter, facing a copper-plate, 


| 20x28 inches, and half an inch thick. The electric ma. 
chine used for depositing this shell of copper on the mold 
| is one of Weston’s patent, being the largest and most 
| powerful in existence, capable of turning out electro 


plates in thirty minutes, and they have by this machine 
turned out the three sets, or forty-eight pages of Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, in three hours, which with- 
out this powerful machine would require fully a day to 
complete. Lifted from the trough, the copper shell is 
separated from the mold by the use of boiling water 
(which melts the wax), and by using a solution of potash 
the shell is thoroughly cleaned, and after being washed off 
with clean water a solution of chloride of zinc is put on 
the back, so as to solder the copper shell to the metal ; it 
is then ready for the metal back to bring it up to the 
regular thickness, or height, of a plate for printing from. 
The shell—about the thickness of cardboard paper—is laid 
upon its face on a smooth slab and soldering fluid brushed 
over it; then it is laid in the backing-pan, face down- 
ward, where it receives the tinfoil and the molten type 
metal, till the back isof proper thickness. The pages are 
then sawed apart, shaven, dressed, straightened, given 
the finishing touches, and then sent to the press-room. 
The process of stereo:yping is more simple and better 
known than electrotyping, as most of the leading papers 
in the country are printed from stereotyped plates. 
Mr. Crane, the skillful chief of this department, has made 


many improvements in this latter process, but in electro- 


typing he is the acknowledged leader in the country. Mr. 
Crane makes curved eiectro-plates for rotary presses, and 
He expects in a few 
months’ time to*produce electrotype in a quicker time than 
stereotyping is done to-day. 

From the Electrotyping-room the plate—we have 
bidden adieu to the boxwood block—is sent down to the 
Press-room, where it is adjusted to the press in waiting to 
receive it in a remorseless embrace. The engine, that is 
the first great cause of the whirring, and quivering, and 
rumbling, so important a factor in imparting instruction 
There 
are two press-rooms, the number of presses being sixteen, 


| six of which are perfecting-presses—that is, presses with 


capacity to print both sides of asheet of paper at the same 
instant, tossing off with the most sublime ease 3,000 
sheets an hour, illustrations and all. From 5,000 to 8,000 


| ° ° ° 
| tokens, of 250 impressions each, are printed each week, 


bringing the quantity of paper used in each year, if 
stretched lengthwise, to the breath - taking-away figure of 
8,371 miles, and if printed on both sides, to 16,742 miles. 

The head of this department is Mr. Joseph L. Firm, 


| whose Anti - Offset Press has given him a reputation as an 


inventor. The use of these “set-off” sheets in the old 
style of presses very materially increased the cost of print- 
ing illustrated papers, because it involved, practically, 
the feeding and handling of twice as many sheets as were 
printed. The Anti-Offset Press occupies much less room 
on the floor than the old style, and it requires only one 
person to feed it. Indeed, the feeding itself may be done 
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automatically, if desired, by the employment of a web or 
continuous roll of white paper. The device can also be 
readily attached to any form of cylinder press, 

Returning to the starting-point of our tour of inspec- 
tion, the visitor will not fail to notice the large, well- 
lighted and ventilated editorial-room, occupying nearly 
the entire Park Place front of the building, one of the 
most convenient, bright and cheery of all the numerous 
editorial-rooms of the metropolis. Opening out of the 
main editorial-room and still along the Park Place front, 
is the private office of Mrs. Leslie, the living head and 
presiding genius of the entire establishment. A peep 
within its walls will discover a rare and attractive combi- 
nation of the surroundings of a woman of refined and cul- 
tured taste, and of active business habits. A bronze and 
life-like medallion of the late Mr. Frank Leslie, founder of 
the house which perpetuates his name, occupies the post 
of honor, and upon the walls are pictures and sketches by 
artists formerly upon the staff, now famed and eminent. 
Upon the desk before Mrs. Leslie are, however, all the 
evidences of business. Manuscripts, sketches, contracts, 
checks, postal orders, and the hundreds of details which 
are involved in the many departments of the great~enter- 
prise, all pass under her hands, and it is her personal sig- 
nature which concludes every contract and appears upon 
every check. The reception of many callers who come 
upon all sorts of errands, and frequent conferences with the 
heads of the various departments with whom Mrs. Leslie 
is always in immediate communication, and through whom 
she personally directs the details of the establishment, 
occupy every moment of an extremely busy day. Every 
employé of the establishment, however humble, is con- 
scious that true merit will gain the personal approval of 
the head of the house, and it would be difficult to find in 
any establishment greater respect and loyalty than her 
patient and earnest example of application to business du- 
ties has developed among all her employés and subordin- 
ates of every grade. 

Adjoining Mrs. Leslie’s sanctum, and connected imme- 
diately with it, isthe main editorial-room, occupied by the 
regular office-staff of the establishment. Each publica- 
tion is in special charge of a separate editor, to whom all 
ordinary details are intrusted, though of each Mrs. Leslie 
retains general supervision. A system of ‘‘ give and take” 
prevails throughout the entire office, so that. the full re- 
sources of all the publications are ever at the command of 
any editor desiring special strength in a particular feature 
of his paper or magazine. By this means the greatest 
variety and completeness are secured in the treatment of 
the different subjects which may be taken up. Of course 
but a small portion of the matter which appears in the 
publications of the house is written by the editors of the 
official staff. Over four thousand manuscripts are annu- 
ally offered by contributors from every quarter of the 
globe, and for those accepted in a single year, over one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars have been paid. 
Every manuscript as it comes to hand is numbered, in- 
dorsed, and its title and number entered in a book kept 
especially for this purpose. The numbers are now high 
in the fifty thousands, and there are nineteen volumes of 
registers. So watchful is the care taken of contributions, 
rejected or otherwise, that a manuscript claimed after 
seventeen years was returned to the almost incredulous 
applicant. Twenty thousand manuscripts, declined as the 
work of tyros, are at the present moment peacefully re- 
posing in the Frank Leslie safe. The stories required by 
Frank Leslie’s should consist of from 2,500 to 3,500 
words, and should be full of action and incident, so as to 
give opportunity for making effective pictures. Mrs. 
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Leslie pays for contributions when accepted. Every 
manuscript is placed in the hands of a competent reader, 
whose judgment is final. Connected with the editorial- 
room is a large and carefully selected reference library of 
over five thousand volumes, and upon the same floor are 
also the general reception-rooms for visitors, unusually 
spacious and comfortable, and the convenient quarters of 
the editor of the German Illustrirte Zeitung. By the ar- 
rangement of the present offices a rare degree of conve- 
nience and efficiency is secured. The entire artistic and 
editorial force are upon the same floor with Mrs. Leslie, 
and in immediate readiness for any duty. The publica- 
tion and business offices occupy the main floor at the 
corner of Park and College Places, and are among the most 
eligible and desirable in the city. All the numerous de- 
tails involved in the conduct of the great publishing- 
house—the subscriptions, the sales and the advertisements, 
together with the dispatch of the mails, here receive at- 
tention, and here the result of the work of all the workers 
in the other departments is reduced to its simplest terms 
in net cash. 

One of the most interesting departments of the estab- 
lishment is one which is most rarely visited. The ‘‘Cut- 
rooms,” on the corner of Broadway and Lispenard Street, 
occupy five large, lofty fireproof apartments, and contain 
the original woodcut or plate of every illustration which 
has ever appeared in any of Frank Leslie’s publications. 
Here are the blocks from which No. 1 of the first volume 
of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper was printed, and in 
nothing does the progress in popular pictorial art appear 
more clearly than in the contrast in the pictures of that 
day and those of the present. The total number of cuts 
now safely stored here exceeds 175,000, and their value can 
searcely be computed in dollars and cents. Complete 
and simple indexes enable the custodian, who has filled 
his position for seventeen years, to produce any desired 
cut at almost a moment’s notice. 

A brief résumé of the aim and purpose of the principal 
publications of the Frank Leslie Publishing House may 
properly come within the scope of this article. Frank 
Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, by which the house has 
been the longest and most widely known, is issued every 
Wednesday, and contains sixteen pages of news, editorial 
and carefully-written reading matter, and an average of 
from twenty-five to thirty original and skillfully executed 
illustrations. The purpose of this journal is to illustrate 
news with the utmost possible dispatch, all events, ob- 
jects and persons of interest, not only on this continent, 
but in every portion of the globe—in a word, an illus- 
trated newspaper in the most exact sense which the term 
implies. It is the only American pictorial paper that 
illustrates the news of the day, and an American in any 
portion of the globe has but to refer to it to find the lead- 
ing events of the hour faithfully anf comprehensively 
illustrated. 

In order to be in a position to furnish the public with 
true and accurate pictures, both by brush and by pen, 
Frank Leslie has artists and correspondents in all the 
great centres of population in the United States, and some 
idea of the completeness of the arrangements for news 
supply will be obtained when we mention the fact that no 
less than 696 artists and photographers are on the books 
of this establishment. No expense is spared in order to 
render Frank Lesiie’s Illustrated Newspaper an abstract 
and brief chronicle of the time. Sketches and photo- 


graphs are promptly forwarded from the scenes of inci- 
dents to be illustrated, and artists and correspondents are 
dispatched immediately when the service demancs. 
Every notable event is cared for, and, as an instance of 
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recent date, it 
may be said 
here that, to 
the illustra- 
tions and cor- 
resp ondence 
of the artist 
and “‘ special” 
sent to Mexico 
with the Am- 
erican Indus- 
trial Expedi- 
tion in the 
year 1879, is 
due the 
“boom” that 
is now finan- 
cially bridg- 
ing the Rio 
Grande, and 
causing the 
sister Repub- 
lics to enrich 
one the other. 
A special cor- 
respondent 
was sent to 
“do” the 
Passion Play, 
at Oberam- 
mergau, in 
1880, thus 
enabling 
Frank Leslie 


to present a 
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EXTERIOR OF THE BUILDING. 
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special attrac. 
tion. At this 
writing a most 
powerfulstory 
by Joaquin 
Miller,  enti- 
tled “49°, 
Or, The Gold- 
seeker of the 
Sierras,” is 
running 
through its 
pages, ‘‘ Heart 
and Science,” 
by Wilkie Col- 
lins, having 
just conclud- 
ed. In addi- 
tion to the 
novel, a short 
and complete 
story appears 
in every num- 
ber. This for 
railway read- 
ing. Enorm- 
ous editions 
have from 
time to time 
been printed 
—that of the 
Heenan and 
Sayers prize 
fight amount- 
ing to 374,000 


vivid and realistic pictorial description of this strange | copies, while during the War an edition of 200,000 was no- 


spectacle, ere any other paper could reproduce the scenes 
I : I I 


| thing abnormal. No less than 100,000 portraits of eminent 


from foreign illustrated journals. Last year, again, Frank | persons have appeared in this newspaper, the electrotypes 


Leslie dispatched an artist and special to Europe, who 
returned laden with sketches and material for future 
illustrations and articles, as the affairs of that continent 
may bring them to the front. The amount of ‘‘stock” 


sketchesready 
for emergency 
in connection 
with Frank 
Leslie’s Iilus- 
trated News- 
paper almost 
fills a large 
apartment, 
while it would 
tuke days to 
go through 
the albums of 
p h otographs. 

The edito- 
rial pages are 
enriched by 
the pens of 
the - leading 
thinkers of 
the day, pro- 
minent speci- 
alists, while a 
serial novel by 
some cele- 
brated writer 
adds its own 











MRS, LESLIE’S PRIVATE OFFICE. 


of which are in stock and alphabetically arranged. From 

time to time a portrait will be called for by some home 

or foreigh periodical, and a copy is at once supplied. 
The Chimney Corner, published weekly, has been fa- 


miliar as a 
household 
word for 
eighteen 
years. It isa 
sixteen - pagé 
paper, and 
contains eight 
pages of illus- 
trations. Its 
serial stories 
are of the 
choicest char- 
acter, and take 
a wide range 
—the domes- 
tic story for 
the mother; 
the love tale 
for the daugh- 
ter; the in- 
tensely dram- 
atic for the 
sons ; the his- 
torical for 
more mature 
readers, with 
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glowing ad- 
eared and 
fairy stories 
for the little 
folks. In ad- 
dition, there 
are Biograph- 
ical Sketches, 
Essays, Tra- 
yels, Natural 
History, Sket- 
ches, Poems, 
Conundrums, 
Enigmas, ete. 

The Boys’ 
and Girls 
Weekly also 
consists of six- 
teen pages, 
eight of which 
are illustrat- 
ed. Among 
the writers 
who contrib- 
ute to its 
pages we may 
mention 
Bracebridge 
Hemyneg, 
Commodore 
Ah Look, Na- 
than D. Urner, 
Captain 
Mayne Reid, 
P.T. Barnum, 
Colonel Tho- 








mas W. Knox, W. O. Stoddard, Roger Starbuck, Nym | 


Rugby, Joseph E. Badger, Jr., Leon C. Meredith, Jack 
Manly, Lieutenant R. H. Jayne, Mat Marling, Frank H. 
Norton, Pierce Cutting, Captain Tom Singleton, Jack 
Judson, ete., ete. There are special features in connec- 
tion with the Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly worthy of mention. 
Prizes are offered on every sixth week for the best ama- 
teur stories, written to pictures published for that pur- 
pose in this journal. Thirty days are allowed from the 
publication of 

the pictures 

before decid- 

ing the con- 

test. Each 

story or sketch ' ’ — 
must be ac- (4 Nn Wk lt 
companied by ® a =a 
a certificate | 


7 i 
from the y aN oa a so Ne a bud 
a 


writer’s pa- 
rent or friend, 
stating that it 
was written 
without assist- 
ance. The 
sketches or 
Stories win- 
ning the 
prizes, and, if 
possible, those 
gaining hon- 
orable men- 
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published in 
the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Weekly. 
There are also 
prizes award- 
ed to the 
solvers of all 
the enigmas 
in any one 
number. Com- 
petitors in all 
parts of the 
country have 
an equal 
chance, 

The Ilus- 
trirte Zeitung 
is a sixteen- 
page paper, 
published in 
German, and 
copiously  il- 
lustrated. It 
is the German 
illustrated 
news paper, 
admirably 
edited, and a 
weekly pano- 
rama of the 
most stirring 
events, not 
only in the 
United States, 
but in Vater- 
land, and all 
over the world. A yowerful serial by the best German 
author runs through its pages. 

Of the Poruntar Monruny, it is only necessary to ob- 
serve that its success has been something almost unpre- 
cedented in American literature, and that its circulation 
is now over one hundred thousand. So “‘ popular”’ has 
this magazine become, that it has made its mark on the 
other side of the pond, and promises, in the near future, 
to adorn the book stalls of every railway station in Greet 

Britain. 
The Sunday 
Magazine was 
started in Jan- 
wary, 1877, 
. = Mr.  Leslie’s 
ith I Mm ; sa 
oe 4 : aim being to 
aay Ll provide a4 
cheap but 
high-class 





























THE BUSINESS OFFICE AND MAILING DEPARTMENT. 
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which should 
form a_ wel- 
come visitor 
in every Chris- 
tian house- 
hold, and one 
which should 
avoid contro- 
versy and de- 
n ominational- 
ism, and be 
acceptable to 


tion, will be ‘THE LIBRARY AND MANUSCRIPT BOOM. all. The first 
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editor was the Rev. Charles Force Deems, D.D., LL. D., 
the eminent pastor of the Church of the Strangers in 
New York city. Dr. Deems conducted the magazine 
for three years. He then resigned, as he contemplated 
an extended European trip. His successor was the Rev. 
Alfred Taylor, the well-known Sunday-school worker ; and 
to Mr. Taylor succeeded the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, 
D.D., pastor of the Brooklyn Tabernacle, who has now 
the chief editorial control. 

This magazine is in its thirteenth semi-annual vol- 
ume. From its first appearance the entire press of the 
country received it warmly, even enthusiastically, and it 
has found its way to numberless homes throughout the 
Union. Its merit has been steadily recognized, as it has 
ever been kept to the same plan on which it was begun, 
that of a high-class, undenominational family magazine 
for Christians of all creeds. Some of the most eminent 
writers in our land have contributed to its pages. 

Of Chatterbox, Pleasant Hours, the Budget and the 
Almanacs it is unnecessary to speak. Each of these pub- 
lications is unique, and commands the success that it so 
deservedly merits. 

The traditions of Frank Leslie’s take rank in the history 
of the nation. During the Civil War the Art Department 
kept in the field a staff of special ‘artists, four of whom 
were amongst the killed and missing. All hands worked 
on war subjects on an average of three nights a week. 
With the outbreak of, and during, the war, every artist 
and engraver of reputation in the United States was em- 
ployed, some eighty in all; including, with the regular 
staff, Frank Schell, who hired, and ascended in, a balloon 
to make a sketch of one of the battles ; Fred B. Schell, 
Edwin Forbes, H. J. Hennessy, C. Parsons, J. Hitchcock, 
Thomas Hogan, W. J. Crane, E. J. Mullen, Arthur Lum- 
ley, E. Bonwill, Henri Lorie, M. Comas, J. J. Hillen, E. 
Newman, J. E. Taylor, A. Macallum, A. Waud, who, 
while in the cross-trees beside Farragut, was engaged in 
sketching ; Paul Dixon, H. Mumbuger, B. Day, E. Vedder, 
J. Gorter, J. Billings, J. R. Chapin, Frank Bellew, and 
Thomas Nast. Apropos of the last-named gentleman, he 
came to Frank Leslie’s a little lad, under his arm a port- 
folio of drawings. ‘‘Go downto Fulton Ferry and bring 
me some character sketches,” said Mr. Leslie, after he had 
examined the youth’s drawings. The lad returned, the 
sketches displayed talent, and he was taken into the 
office. The salaries at that period averaged $30 a week, 
and H. Stephens, the “big gun” of the time, worked 
three days in the week at $10 per diem, which was consid- 
ered a very laxge salary. To-day salaries as high as $130 
a week are paid by Frank Leslie’s, the working hours being 
from 9 A. Mm. to 4 Pp. M., with one hour’s intermission for 
dinner. 

Later on the following artists were employed : J. Beard, 
F. Beard, T. Beach, E. Jump, J. Hyde, C. Kendrick, 
Albert Berghaus, F. Miranda, P. Cusachs, Matt Morgan, 
W. Goater, A. Schimp, J. Keppler, F. Opper, J. A. Wales, 
T. Thurlstrup, W. Yeager, W. Cary, H. Poland, J. Davis, 
F. Cozzens, J. Davidson, H. Ogden, C. Upham, G. Davis, 
A. B. Schultz, J. Purtis, Miss G. Davis. 

Amongst the sensations of the earlier period of Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper which helped to spread the 
circulation of the paper was, first, that famous cause 
céleébre, the Burdell murder. This was in 1857-8, and 
over 300,000 copies of the several numbers illustrating 
that mysterious crime, which is still buried in obscurity, 
were sold. Next year the famous shooting in Washington 
of Mr. Key by Dan Sickles aroused all America. The 
illustrations of that remarkable event published by Frank 
Leslie were equally a triumph of enterprise and art, and 
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spread the paper broadcast over the country. The fol- 
lowing year the great pugilistic encounter between John 
C. Heenan and Tom Sayers interested both worlds. The 
international character of this contest raised it out of the 
circle of a prize-fight and made it almost a national 
struggle for supremacy in the art of self-defense. Mr, 
Leslie, seeing how absorbing the interest was, dispatched 
one of his best artists and a competent correspondent to 
England, and to this the world is indebted for the most 
complete account of a pugilistic encounter ever written, 
Nothing so minute in the history of the prize-ring has 
ever been done. The John Brown adventure at Harper's 
Ferry, from the attack on the guardhouse to the execution 
of Ossowattomie Brown in Virginia, next called attention 
to Mr. Leslie’s unrivaled method of illustrating contem- 
porary history. We may instance that particular event as 
a specimen of the marvelous rapidity and accuracy of 
Frank Leslie’s method. Mr. Leslie had, at the very first 
breaking out of the insurrection, dispatched two of his 
most prominent artists and a correspondent to the scene 
of operations, and every scene was depicted in the Jilus- 
trated Newspaper, week by week, till the curtain fell on 
the chief actor at Charlestown. As the drop fell the chief 
artist, with full sketches, hired an express train, and 
arrived late that night in New York. Mr. Leslie had en- 
gaged, in addition to his own unrivaled staff, several addi- 
tional artists to facilitate the work. The large block was 
composed of thirty-two pieces; the whole sketch was 
mapped on the block ; this was taken apart and each one 
of the thirty-two pieces was at once given to a separate 
artist to finish, These were then turned over to thirty- 
two engravers, who worked unremittingly at their special 
pieces. 

There is no event connected with journalism equal to 
the campaign which Frank Leslie waged against that most 
powerful and widespread evil, the swill-milk trade. So 
deeply rooted was this horrible traffic that Frank Leslie 
found some of its strongest defenders among the New 
York Board of Aldermen, where the swill-milk fiends 
made a stubborn fight to uphold the abomination. To 
attack such a hydra-headed monster required the, great- 
est pluck, energy, and a large outlay of money, all of which 
Frank Leslie risked in this important cause. Even some 
of his friends considered it a quixotic undertaking to at- 
tack such a powerful combination as the swill-milk mil- 
lionaires. In one day Frank Leslie had to find bail for 
$80,000 to meet the requirements of sixteen arrests, 
Wearied out by his persistence, the swill-milk fiends re- 
tired from the field, leaving Mr. Leslie to enjoy his 
triumph. It was proposed to present Frank Leslie with 
a testimonial, which he declined ; but a few ladies, on 
behalf of the mothers whose children had been saved 
from death, presented him with a magnificent gold watch. 

Among the notable achievements of Frank Leslic’s 
Illustrated Newspaper were the pictorial embellishments 
of the great Paris Exposition, to which Mr. Leslie was 
appointed a Commissioner, while the illustrations of our 
own Centennial will be taken as the standpoint for that of 
1976. 

Among the minor achievements of Frank Leslie's Illus- 
trated Newspaper may be reckoned the breaking up ofa 
vulgar monstrosity called the Sons of Malta. This was a 
hideous burlesque on the Freemasons, but without any 
of the meritorious features of that time-honored and 
ancient institution. Some members, who had been in- 
duced to join it by false representations, came to Mr. 
Leslie and gave him such well-authenticated accounts of 
its proceedings, that he resolved, in the name of public 
morality, to expose the swindle. Despite the threats of 
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some of its most disreputable members, Mr. Leslie ex- 
posed its revolting characteristics, and finally broke it up. 

‘Early in 1880 Mr. Leslie, after a short illness, died,” 
we quote the Washington (D.C.) Herald, April 8th, 1882, 
“leaving his wife—an agent fully capable of succeeding to 
his chair. Some years before he had married as his 
second wife Miriam Florence Follin, a Southern lady, 
who had cultivated literature from her girlhood. She 
made her first appearance in print when she was but thir- 
teen years old, became subsequently a frequent contribu- 
tor to all the leading magazines, traveled extensively, and 
published several interesting volumes giving the results 
of her journeyings. She mastered one foreign language 
after another, until, at ten years of age, she could speak 
and write four other tongues with as much facility as 
English. She possessed, besides, the editorial instinct in 
a very high degree, and from the date of her marriage to 
Mr. Leslie became his most valued adviser and most 
efficient coadjutor in all matters affecting the make-up of 
his many publications. She assumed at once the editor- 
ship of the Lady’s Magazine, and maintained a general 
and careful supervision over the contents of all the other 
periodicals. To rare literary ability Mrs. Leslie added 
unusual business capacity, and her husband soon found 
her advice no less valuable regarding the mechanical and 
business departments of his establishment than concern- 
ing the letter-press of his publications. 

“<*Go to my office, sit in my place, and do my work 
until my debts are paid,’ were Mr. Leslie’s first words to 
his wife after hearing his death sentence. His will con- 
tained this sentence: ‘And it is my will that my said 
wife shall take my place in the said agreement with the 
creditors, and perform the same on my part; and, after 
the expiration and performance of said agreement with 
my creditors, shall continue the business of publishing, 
under the name and trade-mark of Frank Leslie, the vari- 
ous publications which have been established by me, and 
in the establishment of which she has contributed 
largely.’ 

“The dying wishes of Frank Leslie have now been car- 
ried out, but only after his widow has encountered and 
triumphed over one long succession of difficulties and ob- 
stacles. The will was contested, and when finally it was 
established, Mrs. Leslie was confronted with the necessity 
of having the sum of $50,000 in cash to pay off the bal- 
ance of the creditors’ claims. She possessed no such sum 
of realy money, and she had nothing to mortgage, for the 
title of the great property was still vested in the assignee. 

“*Oh! if I could only find a woman with $50,000 to 
lend!’ exclaimed Mrs. Leslie, in a conference with some 
of the creditors. They laughed, as men well might, at 
the idea of one woman’s finding another to advance her 
such a sum. Nevertheless, the wish which was uttered 
almost in a moment of despair was speedily realized, and 
a halo of romance was thrown about the dry details of a 
business settlement. A young man who had been be- 
friended by Mr. Leslie, knowing of his widow’s difficul- 
ties, without saying anything to Mrs. Leslie, called upon 
Mrs. Thomas K. Smith, a wealthy and philanthropic lady 
of Brooklyn, and laid the case before her. Although an 
entire stranger to Mrs. Leslie, Mrs. Smith had watched 
her struggle for her rights in the courts with interest, and 
had become satisfied of the justice of her claims. She 
went to see her, and drew a check for $50,000ein her 
favor, with which Mrs. Leslie paid the last cent due the 
creditors of the estate, and thereupon became sole pos- 
Sessor and manager of the great property. Of course 
there were plenty of péople ready to tell Mrs. Smith that 
she had made a fool of herself, and would never see her 





money again, and she confessed that sometimes they made 
her a little nervous. But the result fully justified her 
faith. The agreement with Mrs. Leslie called for the re- 
payment of the loan in installments, the first of $5,000 to 
fall due on the 1st of November following the loan. On 
the 19th of October, before the first payment could be called 
Jor, the last penny of the entire amount had been paid to 
Mrs. Smith out of the profits of the business during the 
previous five months, and Mrs. Leslie was free from debt. 

Too much credit cannot be bestowed upon Mrs. Leslie. 
The ladylike, yet firm and positive manner in which she 
met every obstacle, with nothing to sustain her courage 
but the knowledge that she was doing right, and the 
memory of the one who trusted her, and whose dying 
wishes she was endeavoring to sustain and protect, met 
the admiration of the public, who do her honor for it as 
well. It was Frank Leslie’s last request that his wife 
should have her name changed to his own, and, by an 
order issued in the Court of Common Pleas by Judge Van 
Brunt in June, 1881, Miriam Florence Leslie became 
Frank Leslie. 

“She is a thorough woman of business. Every morning 
she is found in her office by nine o’clock, and there she 
remains until five or even half-past five in the afternoon. 
She signs all checks and money-orders, makes all contracts 
for supplies of every sort, looks over proofs of all articles 
before they are published, and approves the make - up of 
every periodical before it is sent to press. She is the head 
of the whole establishment. "When she assumed control, 
she found the business suffering the natural effect of 
having been without a head for nearly a year and a half, 
and she did not rest until she had overhauled and reor- 
ganized every department from top to bottom.” 

That the spirit of enterprise which characterized the 
late Frank Leslie is fully maintained by his successor, 
may be illustrated by her action in reference to the late 
Presidential tragedy, of which a writer in the Pauper 
World speaks as follows : ‘‘ It was only a short time after 
she came into possession of the property that Garfield 
was assassinated. The first rumors of the event reached 
her about half-past nine o’clock on Saturday morning, 
July 2d. Within an hour two artists were on their way 
to Washington, and before sunset were diligently at work 
sketching the scenes of the tragedy. One of them re- 
turned to New York by the midnight train with their 
united sketches. The whole staff had been ordered to re- 
port for duty early Sunday morning, and, by diligent 
work that day, the following night and through the 
Fourth of July, the paper was able to come out on Tues- 
day morning with full illustrations of the chief events and 
personages. The following Friday an extra number was 
issued, and on the next Tuesday the regular edition, with 
fuller details and illustrations—making three illustrated 
papers published in a single week ; an achievement with- 
out parallel in newspaper history. The death of Garfield 
made a still severer demand upon Mrs. Leslie’s ability to 
grapple with the crisis. It occurred late on Monday 
evening, September 19th, and Frank Leslie’s Illusirated 
Newspaper had already gone to press when the news ar- 
rived. Mrs. Leslie did not hesitate a moment. She im- 
mediately ordered the presses stopped, destroyed the part 
of the edition already published, set the whole force of 
the establishment at work preparing a new edition with 
engravings of the sketches sent over early Tuesday morn- 
ing by the artists at Elberon, and before Wednesday 
night had on sale a paper full of illustrations of the death- 
bed scene. A week later she seized another opportunity. 
The dead President’s body was to be conveyed to Wash- 
ington on the Wednesday after his death, and funeral 
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services were to be held in the Capitol on Friday, before 
the removal of the remains to Cleveland for the final cere- 
monies. Mrs. Leslie resolved to anticipate the usual day 
of publication the following week, and deposit in Cleve- 
land, 6n Monday morning, 30,000 copies of Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Newspaper, containing full illustrations of the 
ever-memorable scenes at Washington. She sent for the 
President of the American News Company, and commu- 
nicated her purpose. He was incredulous and doubtful, 


but she insisted that it could be done, and it was ; for 


30,000 copies 
of Frank Les- 
lie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper 
were sent to 
Cleveland, 
where they 
sold so readily 
that it is be- 
lieved as many 
more could 
have been 
easily dis- 
posed of.” 

A few stat- 
istics for those 
misguided 
mortals who 
delight in 
them may now 
be in order. 
The aggregate 
circulation of 

















| tion of the weekly and monthly periodicals exceeds con- 
| siderably a quarter of a million copies, and to satisfy the 
insativble presses, during the past year, required 24,109 
reams of paper, making 12,054,500 sheets, 1,759,247 lbs. 
These sheets measure in surface 17,503,651,852 square 
inches—equal to 2,790 acres. It would make a solid pile 
eight feet square and 678 feet high, or 339 cords. The 
weekly consumption of paper is about 17 tons, and Frank 
Leslie raiks third on the list of ink consumers in the 
United States; using a miniature lake of that useful 
and potent 
liquid. The 
publications 
go to every 
State and Ter- 
ritory in the 
Union, and 
are as widely 
circulated in 
foreign coun- 
tries. Over 
3,000 square 
inches of box- 
wood are re- 
quired each 
week, and 4 
million and a 
half “ems ” of 
type are set 
every week in 
the composing 
room. In the 
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1,500 wrappers are addressed every hour, and forty papers , expenditure necessary to maintain and improve the char- 
wrapped every minute by some of the swiftest of the | acter and intercst of the Frank Leslie publications will be 
mailing clerks. spared. Arrangements are now making which look to 

As to the future, it need only be said that no effort or | the introduction of some important features in both Frank 
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Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper and the magazines, and 
others will be added as the spirit of enterprise and the 
popular demand may seem to require. 





SONNET. 


WEN Philomel her evening psalm hath ceased, 
Whilst raptured Echo sinks to sleep again, 
And men return to consciousness of pain— 

On glow-worms doth she solitary feast. 

E’en so the poet in his deepest breast 
Seeks for that mystic light which, not in vain 
Bestowed by Him whose wisdom, as his reign, 

Is boundless, leads to everlasting rest ; 

And of this gift celestial weaves such charm 
As penetrates the clouds of earthly night, 

Stealing the souls of men from vain alarm, 

And Heav’n discloses to their erring sight— 

Song born of light to light is turned at will, 

For poetry is silent music still, 


EXCAVATIONS AT ATHENS. 


THe excavations of the Germans cover an irregular area 
of about ten acres. Just to the north of the excavations 
rises a steep, conical hill, once sacred to the god Kronos, 
from which a good, comprehensive view of the ruins can 
be obtained. Near the middle of the excavated area is the 
Temple of Zeus, with the remnants of its Doric columns, 
thirteen on each long side and six across the ends. North 
of that, not far from the foot of the hill of Kronos, is the 
Heraion, or Temple of Hera, one of the most ancient of the 
Olympic temples, and just east of the Heraion is the Met- 
roon, or temple of the mother of the gods. 

Along the northern edge of the excavated area, just at 





the foot of the hill of Kronos, are twelve treasure-houses, | 


which were built by twelve Greek cities to hold their ded- 
icatory offerings. From the northeast corner of the main 
excavated area an arched passage leads out into the 
Stadion, or race-course, where the foot-races were run. 
Of the hippodrome, or horse-race course, no remains have 
been found. South of the Temple of Zeus was the Boul- 
euterion, or Council-house, and in the northwest corner 
of the excavations are the foundations of the great gymna- 
sium. All the excavated area is filled with the ruins of 
buildings, some of which have been identified with those 
mentioned by ancient writers, while in regard to others 
nothing is known. 

Though little more than the foundation of the various 
buildings is now in position, the fragments lying on the 
ground are sufficient to make an almost complete restora- 
tion of nearly all the buildings possible. The ground is 
literally covered with the drums and capitals of mighty 
columns, the great stones of massive walls and other archi- 
tectural remains. The mass of brown ruins in the green, 
fertile valley is truly an imposing sight. What must it 
kLave been when those brown stones were brilliant with 
bright colors and gilding, when bronze and marble statues 
stood on every wall and pedestal, and the paths were 
crowded with the noblest and greatest of the Hellenic 
race ? 


HOW TO MAKE CLOTH-OF-GOLD. 


Ir is a well-known fact that in the Middle Ages cloth-of- 
gold was made to a considerable extent. During the six- 
teenth century the art of making it was completely lost, 
and until very recently all attempts to discover the secret 
have proved utter failures. The basis of modern attempts 
to imitate the ancient article have been with a thread 





made by winding a metallic thread around a core of silk, 
the metallic thread being produced by drawing from ap 
ingot of pure gold. Thus it was really nothing more noy 
less than a wire, having the advantage of strength, and at 
the same time the disadvantage of being stiff, unyielding, 
unpleasant to the touch, and, when containing much alloy, 
soon liable to tarnish. The ancient fabric, on the contrary. 
was pliable and soft, and retained its original lustre for 
centuries. 

To reproduce these effects has been the object of 
modern study and experiment without success, until two 
German savans, by chemical and microscopical examine. 
tion of preserved specimens of the ancient article, discoy- 
ered its composition. With special machinery made for 
the purpose they produced samples which were exhibited 
in the Museum of Art at Munich, and which are said to 
equal the original cloth-of-gold. 

The two professors found the Cyprian thread (as it was 
called) consisted of a core thread made of the sub-mucose 
epidermis of intestines, supposed to be those of sheep, 
around which was wound a thin layer of gold-leaf beaten 
out to a fineness of from 1-2,000th to 1-11,000th of a milli- 
metre. The core, around which is wound the core thread, 
consists of fine flax yarn. By the introduction of different 
alloys, the dull old-gold lustre can be changed to brighter 
finish or different shades. It will answer the requirements 
of dress material and other parts of a lady’s costume, or 
for trimmings. 

So far the discovery has produced small results, but the 
practicability of the manufacture has been demonstrated, 
and it only remains for some enterprising manufacturer, 
with capital and brains, to undertake its production on a 
seale large enough to enable the wives and daughters of 
millionaires to delight in the shimmer of a golden dress, 


JAVANESE DANCING. 

No NaTION ever carried a love of dancing to such an ex 
tent as the Javanese. There is scarcely an occasion, 
whether serious or comic, in which they do not cut the 
most extraordinary capers. If a warrior throws out a 
defiance to his enemy, it is done in a dance, in which he 
brandishes his spear and kris, pronouncing an emphatic 
challenge. 

If a native of the same country runs a muck, ten to 
one but he braves death in a dancing posture. When 
they swear eternal hatred of their enemies, or fidelity to 
their friends, the solemnity is accompanied by a dance, in 
which a great deal of vivacity is displayed. All orders 
executed in the presence of a Javanese monarch, on public 
occasions, are accompanied by a dance. When a message 
is to be conveyed to the royal ear the messenger advances 
with a solemn dance, and retreats in the same way. The 
ambassadors from one native prince to another follow the 
same course when coming into and retiring from the pres- 
ence of the sovereign to whom they are deputed. 

Previous to the introduction of the Mohammedan re- 
ligion it appears to have been the custom in all the Oriental 
islands for the men of rank, at their public festivities, 

aen heated with wine, to dance. Upon such occasions 
the exhibition appears to have been a kind of war-dance. 
The dancer drew his kris and went through all the evolu- 
tions of a mock fight. 

At present the practice is most common among the 
Javanese, with every chief of whom dancing, far from being 
considered scandalous, as among the people of Western 
India, is held. to be a necessary accomplishment. Re 
spectable women, however, never join in it, and with that 
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sex daneing is confined to those whose profession it is. 
Inthe midst of friends or in sight of strangers, a Javanese 
chief will exhibit in the mazes of the dance with an ordin- 


ary dancing-girtl. The dance, at such times, is nothing 
more than the slow and solemn pacing exhikited on other 
occasions. 

The professional dancers differ little but in inferiority 
of skill from the common dancing-girls of Hindoostan. 
The music to which the dancing is performed is, indeed, 
generally incomparably better than that of Western India, 
although the vocal part of it is equally harsh and disso- 
nant. Now and then a single voice of great tenderness 
and melody may be found; but whenever an effort is 
made at raising it for the accommodation of an au- 
dience, it becomes harsh and unmusical. The songs sung 
on such occasions are often nothing more than unpre- 
meditated effusions ; but among the Javanese there are 
some national ballads that might bear a comparison with 
the boasted odes of the Persian minstrels. 


“THOUING.” 


Mosr men need a certain familiarity with Quaker forms 
of address to remember that ‘‘thouing” is a lost art. 
Hostile critics have long regarded the want of ‘‘ a second 
person singular” as "one of the weak points of our collo- 
quial intercourse. Nor have they been slow in saying 
other severe things about the Queen’s English. The 
tongue spoken in the English lands has few natural di- 
minutives, and remarkably few words of endearment. It 
lacks nearly the whole of those appliances by means of 
which, in other languages, the same word may be changed 
from an expression of contempt to one of admiration— 
from a term implying hatred to one signifying love. 

Children are left specially unprovided for by the dic- 
tionaries, and if a mother desires to give viva voce evi- 
dences of tenderness toward her offspring, she must 
resort to a vocabulary of her own ; must, in fact, invent 
as much ‘‘ baby English ” as may be necessary to the due 
expression of her feelings. That she is obliged to use the 
pronoun ‘‘ you” to her offspring is one of those mysteries 
of English speech at which the intelligent foreigner is 
never tired of wondering. Yet the intelligent foreigner 
discovers very early indeed that the “thou” is not ex- 
cluded merely from the speeches of English maternity. 
Custom has interdicted its use to the whole of the domes- 
tic circle, nor is there any relationship, however intimate 
or sacred, in the whole round of English life, which finds 
legitimate colloquial expression in the use of the second 
person singular. 

Perhaps this confinement of the ‘‘ thou ” to poetry, to 
prayer, and to the intercourse of the Society of Friends, 
does really, as the critics allege, destroy some of the 
picturesqueness of social existence, and may exercise a 
detrimental effect even upon the machinery of expression 
in literature. 

There is a certain charm in making and receiving dis- 
tinctive forms of address. Continental courtship, for 
example, reaches an interesting stage when it throws away 
the formal “‘ you” and adopts the ‘thou ” of intimacy 
and affection. The English lover has no delicate resource 
of this kind. To change his pronoun of address would 
simply be to render him ridiculous, and, rather than be 
ridiculous, he blurts forth his avowal in strong nouns 
and emphatic adjectives. Yet if an Englishman cannot 


be “thou’d” as a friend, a lover, or a father, he es- 
capes a fate incurred only ameng the ‘‘ thouing ” nation- 


the same time. In ‘“ thouing” extremes meet, and the 
second person singular may either lead up to a vow of 
eternal friendship, or be a mere preliminary to a sound 
drubbing. 

The “you” form of address often displays remarkable 
persistence even under circumstances in which it might 
seem natural for it to succumb. There are families who 
acquire continental languages without supposing for a 
moment that there can be any blemish in the indiscrimi- 
nate application of the pronoun “you” to relative and 
stranger, friend and foe ; yet most of the foreign tongues 
make pronominal distinctions, the observance of which is 
not only a test of good breeding, but also a precaution 
against ridicule. To use “thou” in Dutch, for example, 
would be creating a ‘‘ Batavian grace” of language for 
which there is no warrant or precedent whatever. 

Holland may have its ‘“‘carnaux, canards, canrille,” 
but it certainly has no pronoun of the second person sin- 
gular. Germany rigidly confines its ‘‘ thou ”—written, 
together with its correlative pronouns, with a capital 
letter—to the language of prayer and the purposes of col- 
loquial intercourse between relatives and intimates. The 
Teutonic ‘‘ Du” was originally applied indiscriminately, 
but, when class distinction came into existence, the alter- 
native pronouns “‘ he,” ‘‘you ” and ‘‘ they” were employed. 
The polite form of address in German, corresponding to 
the English ‘‘ you,” is, singularly enough, the pronoun 
of the third person plural, namely, “they,” so that when 
health is inquired after the phrase runs, ‘‘ How are they ?” 
not ‘‘How are you?” Scarcely less remarkable, but 
much more suggestive, is the polite ‘‘she” (ella) of 
Italian conversation, as if everybody met with in society 
were necessarily of the feminine gender. 

The Danes were long in the habit of calling a man haa 
to his face—that is, ‘‘he’”—a form, the ‘correctness ” 
and politeness of which are abundantly shown in Hol- 
berg’s plays. The French use of ‘“‘ vous” differs from 
the German in one important respect. Instead of saying 
“tu” in prayer, the French employ ‘‘you” (vows) in 
their addresses to the Deity. At first sight this seems a 
piece of characteristic irreverence. It is, on the contrary, 
a proof of veneration. In addressing the Deity with 
“thou,” the English and Germans have followed the 
Hebrew idiom, as a result of religious conditions, which 
have affected both languages alike. But there was a time 
when the French ‘‘thou” was interdicted as implying 
gross familiarity. This is shown by a passage from Saint- 
Simon referring to a piece of lingual impoliteness as 
‘une grossierete pareille a tutoyer parmi nous.” 

It was only after the Revolution that the habit of thouing 
became common among the members of families in France. 
The French ‘‘ you,” moreover, is much more elastic than 
the second person plural in English. "We have no equiva- 
lent for such elegant and respectful forms as ‘‘ Madame 
votre sceur,” ‘‘ Monsieur votre pére,” etc. Our methods 
of mundane reverence in address are confined to forms 
like ‘‘ Your lordship,” and ‘‘ His excellency.” 

There is probably no speech so rigidly punctilious in 
matters of address as the great language of chivalry. The 
polite form of address in Spanish is Vuestra Merced (your 
grace), which always needs a verb in the third person sin- 
gular. Formerly written Vmd. or Vd., and now V., this 
is the common formula for use toward all persons without 
distinction, provided only that they are not relatives of 
the speaker. Such, indeed, is the comprehensive impar- 
tiality of this habit of speech that the vilest Andalusian 
beggar is as much entitled to the appellation “Your 
grace” as the proudest grandee of Aragon. True, rela- 
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He is not “*thou’d” and called a blockhead at 


tives ‘‘thou” each other ; yet even from the intimacies of 
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the family circle and of friendship the ‘‘ Vuestra merced 
{contracted by phonetic degeneration into the form 
“Usted ”’) is not totally excluded. But to say vos—that 
is, ‘‘you "—is regarded by the Spaniards either as great 
familiarity or intentional insult. Used in its abbreviated | 
form, os, it is an easy form of offense. Of thisan excellent 
illustration is given by the celebrated scene between the 
ambassador and the archbishop in the time of Elizabeth. 
The archbishop had remained, while the ambassador was 
speaking, dumb with anger and amazement. At last, 


finding his voice and starting from his seat in fury, he ex- | 


elaimed : 

* Sirrah, I tell you that, but for certain respects, I would 
so chastise you for these words that I would make you an 
example to all your kind.” 

“*Sirrah !” replied Smith, in a fury, too, and proud of 
his command of the language which enabled him to retort 
the insult—‘“‘sirrah, I tell you I care neither for you nor 
for your threats.” 

“Quitad os! Be off with you,” shouted Quiroga, 
faming with rage. ‘‘Leave the room! Away, I 

“Tf vou call me ‘sirrah,’’’ added Smith, 
you ‘sirr: ‘ 

The word ‘ 


say !” 


*T will call 


* however, is so poor an equivalent 











“i ] for the Spanish os, that Mr. Froude, in his ‘ Reign of Eli- 


zabeth,” has represented it by ‘‘dog”—an epithet which 
better explains the fury of the encounter in idiomatic Cas- 
tilian. The shortening of the vos into os has a parallel in 
Devonshire, whe sre the irate peasant is in the habit of con- 
! tracting “ yee”’ into ‘‘ee”’ in the phrase, ‘‘I tell ee what” 
to show that the colloquy is approaching its dangerous 
| Stage. 


REMINISCENCES OF JUNGLE LIFE. 
By AN INDIAN PLANTER. 

Ir is difficult to convey even a slight idea to the unin- 
itiated of the daily multitude of minor perils and annoy- 
ances which are attendant on the life of a planter whose 
fate and duties compel his enforced residence in the tea 
districts in certain parts of India. In many localities a 
comparative immunity from many of these may be looked 
for, sequent upon circumstances or local influences ; as, 
for instance, it may be accepted as a deduction, that 
generally when clearances are made, jungle (forests) felled, 
ete., there are fewer vermin and wild animals likely to be 
found. 





| Some idea may be gathered of the fearful ravages yearly 
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occurring in India, from a return published for 1881, | sect or reptile. It is not a ery of “wolf,” “wolf,” or 
which shows that nearly 19,000 persons met their deaths | imagination, but often a stern fact that one gradually gets 
by snakes and other venomous reptiles during that year. used to, and is prepared for, as it were. The tyro, or 
This can only be an imperfect return at the best, as in | timid youth just fresh from Europe, it may be, naturally 
certain districts, where records are loosely kept, and | pictures a “tiger in every bush” until his fears are 
police are unreliable, there are many natives who die from allayed by never seeing one, and yet soon after he may 
snake-bites, or who are killed by bears, leopards, tigers | meet a bear full face to face on his path, and have te 
or elephants, and nothing is ever heard of their death, or | gracefully retreat, or mayhap in some parts find an ele- 
the cause. phant has taken possession of the only road left open. It 
In order to prevent the increase of certain wild animals, | is not unfrequent to meet, or at least to see, a tiger or 
a reward of twenty-five rupees (or about $12.50) is offered | leopard during a ride in the morning or evening, and in 
by the Indian Government officers for every tiger, bear or | some parts this is so little thought of that one forgets te 
leopard destroyed, and this is an incentive, as well to the | mention it, mayhap at all, or for some days afterward. 
European sportsman as also to the native, to whom such Of any known part of creation, the province of Assam 
a sum is well worth while risking his life for, which the | certainly bears the palm for reptiles, vermin, game, and 
latter very frequently will do. The rule observed in such | insects, and it is also considered far preferable to Burmah 
cases is for the slayer to produce either the head or skin | as a hunting-ground by the ardent sportsman bent upon 
at the nearest magistrate’s court, where they are usually ' big game, as everything is procurable by looking for it, 
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either retained or disfigured, in order to prevent any ; and proper arrangements being made. When the rainy 
possibility of reproduction subsequently. One effect of | season is at its height, and the river Brahmapootra is 
this reward system is to enhance the value of such skins | thereby swollen, game and beasts of every description 
to would-be possessors, as the natives in the district are | retire from its neighborhood to the high lands, and there 
fully aware of the price they command ; and it may there- | congregate in localities, often in a heterogeneous herd, 
fore be inferred, that unless you can kill for yourself, you | whose common object, safety, often for the nonce sinks all 
must pay the same amount obtainable if taken to the | fear; and it is on record that instances are known where 
court. There was also, some years ago, a similar bonus | deer, pig, tiger, leopards, wild dogs, and such, have been 
paid for the destruction of venomous snakes ; but this was | found huddled together on a few square yards of land left 

in force only in certain districts, and since its stoppage | dry by the flood. 
the number of deaths from the bites or stings of these Every kind of big game is obtainable in Assam at 
reptiles has shown a marked increase, if records are taken | times ; but it requires to be sought after, and looked for, 
a3 & guide. and this is what newcomers do not realize. Itis not unu- 
To those accustomed to live in well-built houses, such | sual for youngsters fo go out armed cap-a-pie, ‘to shoot a 
48s we have in this civilized land, it is indeed difficult to | tiger,” or ‘‘ knock an elephant over,” etc., when in reality 
| 





picture, or try to describe, the daily life of those whose | they are as little likely to meet either as if they were in 
calling compels their remaining in a country where there Broadway, New York. At the same time, it is quite as 
is no easy to make proper arrangements as regards locality and 

information, and to meet one or both sooner than expected. 


a moment in the day in which they are not liable to 
& disagreeable adventure with some kind of vermin, in- 
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Tigers, leopards and bears abound in parts, rhinoceros 
are plenty, buffaloes of gigantic size, wild boar, and deer 
of all kinds are easily to be found. In the forests of 
Assam is found the ‘‘ mitten,” a species of mastodon cow, 
whose stretch of horn is enormous, and these often adorn 
the front of a planter’s bungalow (house), showing that 
they are to be found. Elephants exist in herds; but as 
these are protected by Government under heavy penalties 
they cannot well come under the head of ‘game ”— 
although instances are fresh in the writer’s mind where 
an adventurous youth has risked the fine of 500 rupees 


($250), and tried his ‘‘ twelve-bore” on the hide of one of | 


these splendid brutes; and yet, teeming with every de- 
scription of wild animal as this province does, it is per- 
fectly possible to live there for many years and mayhap 
never see anything more ferocious than a jackal or a 





mungoose. 

One feature in this province is worthy of notice, and 
that is the system of building all houses upon posts, in 
order to raise them some distance above the earth. As a 
preventive against malarious and miasmatic influences this 
plan is needful; but it has also other presumed advan- 


tages, among which is that of preventing nocturnal visits | 
from wild animals, particularly of the feline race. .Again, | 
it is supposed to prevent incursions of snakes, rats, ete. ; 
and how fondly this delusion is hugged, often only to be 
rudely dispelled by visits from these and other pests, can 
only be realized by those who have experienced such. 


Rosewoop.—It has puzzled many people to decide why 
the dark wood so highly valued for furniture should be 
called ‘* rosewood.” 
much like a rose ; so we must look for some other reason. 
Upon asking, we are told that when the tree is first cut 
the fresh wood possesses a very strong rose-like fragrance 
—hence the name. There are a half-dozen or more kinds 
of rosewood trees. The varieties are found in South 
America, and in the East Indies and neighboring islands. 
Sometimes the trees grow so large that planks four feet 
broad and ten feet in length can be cut from them. 
These broad planks are principally used to make the tops 
of piano-fortes. When growing in the forest, the rose- 


wood-tree is remarkable for its beauty ; but such is its | 
value in manufactures as an ornamental wood that some of | 


the forests where it once grew abundantly now have 
scarcely a single specimen. In Madras the Government 


has prudently had great plantations of this tree set out, in | ‘ 
| not see their faces. 


erder to keep up the supply. 


Grinpstones.—Grindstones are made from the more | 


compact sandstones, varying in texture and compactness 
according to the work required. 
afford such as are required for almost every purpose. 
Among these the ‘‘ Newcastle” stones, from the coal- 
measures of Northumberland and the adjacent counties, 
have a pre-eminence for general purposes ; others are em- 


surfaces for whetstones. Other qualities are used for 
hones. A German variety is famous for this purpose. 
The very finest qualities, composed of an almost impalpa- 
ble agglutinated powder, are used as oil-stones. Such 
are the ‘“ water-of-Ayr” and ‘blue’ stones, and the 
“Turkey ” oil-stone. The old Royal Exchange, London, 
was paved with this stone, and when it was burned, about 
1834, the pavement yielded a handsome amount toward 
the re-erection. 


Ir 1s BETTER to believe that a man does possess good 
qualities than to assert that he does not, 


Its color certainly does not look | . eo 2 
| had been traveling second class in Germany all day in very 


Different localities | 





EATING LEMONS. 


A coop deal has been said through the papers about the 
healthfulness of lemons. The latest advice as to how to 
use them so they will do the most good runs as follows: 
Most people know the benefit of lemonade before break. 
fast, but few know how it is more than doubled by taking 
another at night also. The way to get the better of g 
bilious system without blue pills or quinine is to take the 
juice of one, two, or three lemons, as the appetite crayes, 
in as much ice-water as makes it pleasant to drink, with- 
out sugar, before going tobed. In the morning on rising, 
or at least half an hour before breakfast, take the juice of 
one lemon in a goblet of water. This will clear the system 
of humors and bile, with mild efficacy, without any of the 
weakening effects of calomel or congress water. People 
should not irritate the stomach by eating lemons clear; 
the powerful acid of the juice, which is almost corrosive, 


| infallibly produces inflammation after a while, but prop- 


erly diluted, so that it does not burn or draw the throat, it 
does its full medicinal work without harm, and when the 
stomach is clear of food has abundant opportunity to work 


| on the system thoroughly. 


| AN ADVENTURE WITH TWO GENTLEMEN 


OF VERONA. 


Aw American lady now traveling in Italy with her hus- 


| band thus relates an adventure that befell them, showing 


how comfortable things are in that happy land : 


** At Ala our luggage was examined. At 9:30 p. m. the 
guard took us to a non-smoking-car, second class. We 
nice cars. I hesitated a moment at Ala, however, because 
I saw three common men, two of whom were so suspi- 
cious-looking that I was surprised to find them in such a 
place. 

‘*'They sat at the end opposite our entrance on each 
side of the window. The other man, who was in the 
middle seat, was not so bad in appearance, but he was 
miserably mean-looking. My husband noticed my hesita- 
tion, but he said, ‘ We can do no better.’ 

“So we got in, put our bags and wraps in order, and 
settled oursélyes on either side of our window for the 
journey. As my husband raised that window the strap 
came off in his hands. The men in the opposite corners 
lowered their window and looked out, so that we could 


‘Tired with our long journey of the day, we fell off 
into a little sleep. Iwas aroused by the rustling of one 
of the men. He had left the window, and was tying over 
his great whitish slouch hat a large handkerchief which he 
knotted under his chin. I supposed he did it on account 
of the draft; but I felt startled when I saw the other 
man tie a red silk handkerchief over his face and knot it 


— i | at the back of his head, and that this handkerchief had 
ployed for grinding, while many varieties are used as plane | 


holes for his eyes, nose, and mouth--it was, in short, a 
mask ! 

“IT touched my husband, and said, ‘What does that 
mean?’ He replied, ‘Oh, for the cinders, I fancy.’ 

“At that moment the train slackened speed; the 
masked man leaned out of the window and unfastened the 
door. I thought the station was near, that he Wins pre: 
paring to get out. I did not know, what we aftperwarl 
learned to our cost, that the train did not stop 
Ala and Verona, a period of one hour and twenty m¥ 

** When the train quickened and was in full spec 
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my husband, holding a cocked pistol to his head; the 
man’s companion was doing the same to the poor abject 
little man who sat in the middle beside me. 

‘My husband, suddenly aroused, scarcely understood 
what was going on. He said in French, ‘ Que voulez-vous, 
monsieur 2’ (‘What do you want, sir?’) The brigand re- 
plied, ‘ Denaro /” (money). 

“Mr. B by this time was fully aware of the man’s 
meaning. Ina moment Mr. B was on his feet, seized the 
robber’s pistol with one hand, his throat with the other, and 
forced him back tothe other end of thecar. In the scuffle 
their hats fell off, also the fellow’s red silk mask, so that 
we could see his face. 

“ Finding that he was getting the worst of the grapple, 
he called to his companion to fire. The other man left the 
miserable little Neapolitan fellow - traveler, who had 
neither money nor courage, and went toward my husband. 

“T sprang on him, and seized his pistol with both 
hands, so that he had to attend to me first, which was, of 
course, an easy matter. He threw me down on the floor 
of the car and fired. Mr. B came to see if Iwas hurt ; 
thus I was assured, as I got up, that the shot had not 
touched him. 

“T clung to my husband, and the two robbers stood 
over us with their pistols, threatening and demanding 
‘denaro.’ 

“The wretched little poltroon, our other fellow-traveler, 
never budged ; he sat as still as a mouse, with clasped 
hands, white as a sheet. Seeing that we were no match 
for these two men, and that the little Neapolitan was too 
great a coward to help us, Mr. B- at last handed them 
a leathern money-wallet, in which were over six hundred 
francs, gold, and silver twenty-mark gold pieces, suppos- 
ing that would end the matter. 

‘But this did not satisfy them ; they came back, dragged 
me away, threw me on the floor, and began to attack Mr. 
B——. They had caught sight of a small sac de voyage 
under his overcoat, which held my small amount of 
jewelry, nothing of great value to robbers, or to any one 
else, If I had worn my diamond earrings, as so many of 
my countrywomen do in traveling, I would have lost them 
and my ears, too, probably. 

“T again got up from the floor, and pushed myself in 
between them and Mr. B There we stood, they 
threatening us with their pistols ; but I was too excited 
to feel fear. 

















“Suddenly my sex’s prerogative for screaming occurred 
tome. I had been too busy in the scuffle to think of it 
before. So I shrieked, and shrieked for help as loudly as 
possible, 

“This annoyed them greatly. One took out a large 
claspknife and threatened to stab me, but as Mr. B—— 
and T were close together, we managed to ward them off, 
especially as each one had to hold his pistol. 

“T continued my piercing shrieks. They were evi- 
dently afraid to commit murder, and also feared that my 
cries would bring some one to see what was the matter ; 
80 they left us, went to the opposite door, opened it, and 
got out. 

“Mr, B- after a few moments, went to their window 
to see what had become of them; they were hanging on 


outside ; both presented their pistels at him, and he left 
them. 





“They remained outside until about twenty minutes 
before we reached Verona, when the train slackened speed 
and they jumped off. I reproached our fellow-traveler 
bitterly for his cowardice, and told him if he had been 
half the man I was, we could have mastered the brigands 





course, in his own defense, and could only look pitifully 
and shrug his shoulders. 

“Our hands were bruised and bloody, the gloves torn 
off; you may imagine readily how wrenched, stiff and 
sore we felt when we arrived at Verona. 

** As soon as the cars stopped we called the guards and 
told our troubles. I denounced the little abject Neapoli- 
tan as an accomplice ; his unaccountable poltroonery cer- 
tainly made me think so. Luckily for him, a respectable 
person on the train vouched for him, and cleared him of 
everything but dastardly conduct. 

“The guards were most kind and attentive ; they wrote 
down our statements at once. At midnight a police 
officer came to our room at the hotel, and took from us an 
official account. 

‘‘The next morning, before we were up, another police 
officer came to us. We spent the whole of that day in the 
Police Court, making our depositions. At four o’clock in 
the afternoon, when we left the court, very tired and 
hungry, no wonder we thought the ways of Justice hard. 
We cannot say too much in praise, however, of the police 
service ; it has been most prompt and satisfactory. And 
we have made the acquaintance of ‘Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” also, who have been most charming, courteous 
and kind—one, the judge, the other an advocate, Signor 
Vittorio Scaelta. 

“To-day we applied for a permesso to carry arms in 
our future journeys through Italy. Last year, when we 
entered Italy by the Simplon Pass, they took from us a 
splendid self-cocking revolver, which was returned at 
Genoa, it is true, but at our own expense, and were for- 
bidden to carry it in future. What would we not have 
given for it the other night ! 

‘*When we asked for the permesso, which the officers of 
the Police Court thought most natural, they told us there 
were some clothes they wished us to identify as those 
worn by our robbers. While we were looking at them 
word came that one of the men had been caught. 

‘When we were confronted with him, we saw the very 
man of the red silk mask! Iam sure I shall never forget 
his face as long asI live. It appears he is a bad fellow, 
was released from prison only last August, and, when we 
gave our description in the first statement, the police in- 
stantly had him in view.” 

The spirited account given by Mrs. B—— of an incident 
that might have proved a tragedy is sure to be read with 
interest. Her courage and presence of mind are thor- 
oughly American, and her reserving ‘‘the feminine pre- 
rogative of screaming” until all other means failed, is 
delicious, and most characteristic of the brave little gen- 
tlewoman herself. 

The Liberéa, in a late number, gives a description of the 
robber who has been caught. ‘Tall, slender, but very 
strong and robust; black whiskers, sharp, keen black 
eyes ; black hair, cut close to the head.” 

Not a nice person to wrestle with! Indeed, the whole 
account makes us shudder. Any one of us is exposed to 
a like danger—to the horrible possibility of being, like 
my friends, shut up in a carriage-car without any electric 
bells or visiting guards, on a rapid express-train at night, 
engaged in a hand-to-hand conflict, unarmed, against pis- 
tols, for property and life, with two brigands ! 

It is not a common occurrence, it is true, but that such 
an outrage could occur, and has occurred, demands that 
protection should be afforded in future to defenseless 
travelers in a civilized land. 

And while I am writing of the prudence, not to say ne- 
cessity, of traveling armed in Italy, a handful of kind, re- 





and not lost our money. He had nothing to say, of 





spectable, but innocent, impracticable men have just 
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4N ADVENTURE WITH TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. —‘‘I TOUCHED 
MY HUSBAND, AND SAID, ‘WHAT DOES THAT MEAN?’ HE RE- 
PLIED, ‘OH, FOR THE CINDERS, I FANCY.’” 


assembled in Naples, and called on Europe to disarm—on 
all the States to disband their armies! It is a noble 
demand. Magari! as the Tuscans say. Would it could 
be so! Ever since the world began—or, at least, ever 
since we have notice by history of the human race—this 
ery has for ever gone up helplessly, that right should rule 
rather than might ; but there still exists Rob Roy’s 
—*‘‘good old rule, 

The simple plan— 

That he shall take who has the power,’ 

And he shal] keep who can.” 


Every state in Europe, within the last few years, has 
increased its standing forces one-third ; a universal sus- 
picion reigns, and the very air seems full of the thunder 
and gloom of a terrible conflict. 

Some one said, lately, very cleverly, that these Peace 
Congresses are a sort of jeltatura. 


stormy petrels in advance of tempests. As we look back 


AN ADVENTURE WITH TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. —‘“‘ THE MAN 
LEFT THE WINDOW, AND IN AN INSTANT WAS STANDING OVER 
HY HUSBAND, HOLDING A COCKED PISTOL TO HIS HEAD.” 


They come out like | 


AN ADVENTURE WITH TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA.—‘‘ MY HUS- 
BAND SEIZED THE ROBBER’S PISTOL WITH ONE HAND, HIS 
THROAT WITH THE OTHER, AND FORCED HIM BACK.” 

in history only a short distance, this seems to be a fact. 
| In the last century that good, visionary philosopher, 
| Abbé St. Pierre, published in Paris his ‘‘ Project of Uni- 
versal Peace’’; it was followed by the defeat of the French 
at Rosbach, and still later by the French Revolution and 
other horrors. 

In 1867 there was a fine Peace Congress at Geneva. 
Three years after came Sedan, the downfall of the Second 
Empire, and the frightful acts of the French commune. 
And how strange is this Peace Congress at Naples, re- 
cently held, when its members know that Austria wishes 
to rule the Aigean and Adriatic Seas, and has formed an 
alliance with the Italian Government’s late friend—Ger- 
many—whose chancellor is fast on the road to Canossa! 





| 
| Tere is no greater delight than to be conscious of 


| sincerity on self-examination. 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. —“‘ MR. B—— 
WENT TO SEE WHAT HAD BECOME OF THEM: THEY WERE HANG 
ING ON OUTSIDE ; BOTH PRESENTED THEIR PISTOLS AT HIM. 
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FIVE MINUTES TOO LATE. — POOR AUNT TABITHA HAD SUNK FAINTING ON THE STAIRS, HEEDLESS NOW THAT THE RICH WHITE 
SATIN MIGHT BE WRINKLED AND SOILED AND THE BRIDAL VAIL TORN BY THE CROWD,”—SEE NEXT PAGE, 
Vlo. XVI., No. 2—10. 
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FIVE MINUTES TOO 


“Have you looked at the table, Milly? I do hope 
you've had that last set of linen put on—that nightingale 
pattern from Dresden. And is the silver all right, and the 
different colored glasses for the different wines ? And did 
you count the silver, Milly, and lock the linen-closet ?” 

I sat down, breathless, to rest, wondering when I should 
have time to slip on the plain white dress in which I was 
to appear at this granddinner. All day I had been on my 
feet, with scarcely time to think. It was a warm after- 
noon. Children loitered in the shade on the common, 
that stretched, green and pleasant, before the window. 
Oh ! how I longed for that cool retreat ! 

“‘ Yes, aunt, it’s all arranged and perfect. The silver is 
enough to tempt burglars, I’m sure ; and the glass! such 
a display of sparkling crystal! pale-pink, soft amber, deli- 
cate green, ruby-tinted! It looks like the very blossom- 
ing of the glassworks, I think—a rare bouquet of glass 
flowers! When the wine is in them, that will give the 
fragrance,” 

Miss Tabitha stood before the glass, in a strange, nerv- 
ous state, as she listened. 

I was a poor relation, and I called her aunt by courtesy. 
I had been with her nearly all my life, but had never seen 
her so restless and excited, for no visible cause. 

She was a maiden-lady of forty-five, perhaps—tall, 
slender, and stiff in figure; angular) wrinkled and thin, 
with a sharp voice, and sharper black eyes. Her hair was 
of a suspicious, dusky black, without one silver streak. 

She has been kind té me, after her fashion, and I had no 
other home. 

I examined my aunt with wonder, as I saw the flush on 
her cheek—like the rosy tint on a withered, wrinkled 
apple—and the new, feverish light in her eyes.. I thought 
I detected a minor note in her voice never before heard. 

I counted over the guests invited. Two or three solid 
men of Boston, a distinguished French minister, a ro- 
mantic Pole, a German transcendentalist, an Englishman 
named Carruthers, whose claim to a place among such 
distinguished guests I could not determine ; and, lastly, a 
young lawyer, a friend of mine. 

A very polyglot of a company, to be sure, whom my 
aunt invited in virtue of her birth and wealth ; for in her 
veins flowed the bluest patrician blood of New England ; 
and I decided that it was, at times, truly blue and frosty, 
particularly in the tip of her nose. She was standing 
before the glass now, dressed in a heavy brocade, and was 
putting—yes, actually putting scarlet salvias in her hair. 

T almost gasped in astonishment ! 

** There, child, how do I look ?” 

‘Very fine, aunt; but is not the dress a little too 
warm ?” I faltered. 

She swept about in a stately style, and certainly I had 
never seen her look so well. She was too preoceupied to 
answer my question; but began fastening a brooch of 
pearls and diamonds to the handsome Honiton collar she 
wore. 

“Now, Milly, run away and make yourself fine.” 

I was glad to be relieved, although the command to 
make myself fine was very like the old order to the chil- 
dren of Israel, to make bricks without straw. I had great 
expectations—but one can scarcely look fine on them ; 
and I had been clothed all my life in ancient fabrics—in 
which my aunt had figured at ancient balls, and broken 
the hearts of ancient beaux—made over to suit modern 
fashions. 

’ My present dress was a thin India muslin, That I 





LATE! 


clung to as a favorite, for it was white, and therefore not 
so remarkable as the dead-leaf brocades, the withered 
satins, and faded silks which generally fell to my lot, [| 
thought I looked very well, as its thin folds fell about me, 
and I fastened some ivy-leaves, with a salmon-pink rose. 
bud, in my crinkled, yellow hair. 

And I went down slowly, wondering if Lawrence would 
think the same. Lawrence was my lawyer-friend ; more. 
over, he was Aunt Tabitha’s nephew and expectant heir, 
Not that he was mercenary, my Lawrence, but he was the 
only one left of her family, in whose veins ran that same 
blue blood, which is said to be thicker than water. 

I had made such good speed that there was still half an 
hour before dinner, so I did not go at once into the parlor, 
but into a little side-room, which, in virtue of a few book- 
cases, and fewer books, was called by Miss Tabitha “the 
library.” 

Lawrence was there, as I hoped ; not reading, or dream- 
ing of me, I saw at once, but walking up and down in a 
perturbed and anxious way. 

** Milly, I wanted to see you,” he said. ‘I hoped that, 
somehow, by that subtle, unseen, electric wire that car- 
ries messages between kindred hearts, you would feel that 
I needed you.” 

‘** What is it ?” I asked, somewhat startled by his tone. 

‘Tell me about this man Carruthers,” he went on, 
‘Does he come here often ?” 

I thought he was jealous, and I laughed quietly, as I an- 
swered : 

“Very often.” 

‘So I heard. Do you see him ?” 

‘* Never.” 

I could scarcely understand the exclamation with which 
he began to pace the room again. 

** How old is he, do you think ?” he asked again. ‘Do 
you know, Milly, though I have met him repeatedly, I 
have scarcely noticed him save to be repelled by some- 
thing—I cannot tell what—in his appearance. Now, if 
what I heard last night is true, I may well hate the fellow. 
How old is he, do you think ?” 

** Well, perhaps thirty,” I said, with a wondering look 
at the excited face of my lover. 

‘* And she is forty-five !” he exclaimed. ‘‘ But then she 
has two thousand dollars for every year ; and such a golden 
tide is better than the elixir of youth.” 

I was still more amazed. 

‘‘What can you mean, Lawrence?” I cried. ‘ What 
did you hear last night ?” 

‘*Why, that this fellow—this fortune-hunter—who as- 
sumes to be a younger son of a Lord Rokeby, in England, 
is going to marry my Aunt Tabitha, so I shall be left out 
in the cold.” 

I felt a little chill creep over me at the words. If this 
was true, what would become of me? Lawrence had more 
brains than briefs yet. He was a promising young lawyer 
—so every one said—but then we were not romantic 
enough to think that we could live upon promises. 

“Can it be true ?” I asked, clinging like a shipwrecked 
mariner to some faint spar of doubt. ‘‘ Who told you” 

“Tt came from some words uttered by the fellow him- 
self,” said Lawrence, in an angry way. ‘‘I only hope he 
lied in that, as I am sure he has done about his birth. 
Tell me, Milly, have you seen nothing in Aunt Tabitha 
that has surprised you? How does the tender passion 
affect ancient maiden ladies! There must be some signs. 


What have you read there, my darling ?” 
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And, for the first time, he seemed to remember his love, 
and sighed as he took my hand. I knew how he had 
longed to lift me out of the drudgery of my present life 
into a brighter home, and now the pleasant vision was re- 
ceding into the dim future. I remembered all my doubts 
and wonder over Aunt Tabitha, and felt at once that this 
rumor was true. My frail spar of doubt drifted far away 
from me, and I felt shipwrecked indeed. 

“T cannot comfort you in the least, Lawrence. I be- 
lieve it. Aunt Tabitha has been an enigma to me for the 
last month ; and this man has been here constantly. I 
hated his oily, insinuating manner, and kept out of the 
way. How blind I was never to have dreamed of a love 
affair! Three nights ago—moonlight, you remember ; so 
sweet for lovers—they walked on the common till very 
late, and Aunt Tabitha came home with a bright-crimson 
spot on her cheeks. Little did I think that love had kin- 
dled the roses.” 

“Don’t laugh, Milly ; this is an earnest thing to me. 
I think of our future, but I think of poor Aunt Tabitha as 
well. I am sure he’s an adventurer, and I dread her fate 
if she marries him. He’ll squander her fortune and abuse 
her. Ican read it in his sly, evasive glance--a coward as 
well as a knave,I am sure. Oh, if I could get hold of his 
true antecedents ! if I knew something! Milly, we must 
wait and watch. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
Let it be the price of our love. Hush! Here comes Aunt 
Tabitha, ”’ 

She swept in rather hurriedly, and I fancied her greet- 
ing to Lawrence was somewhat cold. If this story was 
true, she felt, perhaps, thet she had injured him ; and 
some one says that it is far easier to forgive an injury than 
to forgive the person we have injured. 

“Come, Milly,” she said, sharply, ‘‘ why do you linger 
here? Our guests have all arrived.” 

So I went in, and shook hands with Monsieur de Mon- 
treuil, the French minister, who had been a red repub- 


lican, but was now a royalist, having such a sympathetic | 


temperament, he assured me, that he was forced to go with 
the populace—‘‘ the voice of the people was the voice of 
God”; with the romantic Pole, in whose large dark eyes I 
read always a story of ruined hopes, shattered with his 
country’s fate; with Herr von Hofhausen, who spoke 
English very well, with bookish peculiarities, and talked 
about the I and the not-I, and the subjective and objective, 
to the great delight of the solid men of Boston, who knew 
it was fine, because they could not understand it. Lastly, 
I did not shake hands with, but bowed ¢oldly to, Mr. Car- 
ruthers, 

And, as I have not described him before, I will do so 
now. He was a small man, with a complexion which I 
should style atrabilarious, so very yellow wasit. He had 
black eyes, rather handsome, but shifting and unsettled 
in their glance, long black hair, a mouth with thin, scarlet 
lips and glittering teeth, that, somehow, reminded me of 
a wild animal, and looked as if they might tear and rend 
their food. His manner was quick and nervous. He did 
not talk very much, and when he spoke there seemed to 
be an effort after precision ; but I noticed that he made 
odd work with his h’s, in a style that I had always sup- 
posed was confined to the common people in England. 

We sat down to dinner, and by some untoward fate, as I 
then thought, I was placed opposite to this man, for whom 
Thad conceived a causeless aversion. But I had the talk- 
— Frenchman on one side, and the dreamy Pole on the 
other, 

Conversation grew animated ; and I listened with a quiet 
pride to Lawrence, who could talk well to every one—to 
the Frenchman, on republics and revelutions ; to the Ger- 





man, on moonshine philosophy ; and to the solid men of 
Boston, on the solid matters that made up their world. 

Carruthers was for the most part silent. Appealed to 
now and then, he gave short answers, but looked elated 
and happy enough to show that he enjoyed the party, or 
something else. He drank considerably—but that was 
not noticed by the rest—and, as time went on, he talked 
more. [I listened and watched. Every faculty was on the 
alert to help Lawrence in bis work ; but I listened to mon- 
sieur’s account of the last revolution in Paris with becom- 
ing interest. 

“Ah, young lady, I can never forget dat scene, when de 
streets were heaving with a sea of people, and de women 
more frantic than de men. It is singulaire how dat de 
ladies have so much de element of revolution,” and he 
smiled. 

‘*French ladies, I believe,’ I answered, with a little 
sharpness. ‘I have read such horrible accounts of the 
‘tricotieres’ around the guillotines—in Marie Antoinette’s 
time—and how they marked their stockings as every head 
rolled off. Pardon me, monsieur, I can scarcely believe 
they were women.” 

‘*Ah, mademoiselle, you cannot understand what one 
does for a principle. Dey were reformers, and dey saw de 
heads roll down as if dey were only stones out of de way 
of de great car of progress. Dey were leveling de grades 
of society, and dey did not care what dey cut down, heads 
or estates.” 

“ But you find it was wrong, now,” said Herr von Hof- 
hausen, with a scarcely perceptible sneer. ‘‘You are as 
ready as ever to take off the hat to royalty, as if so many 
heads had not been taken off instead. Give me the true- 
hearted German Fraus, Miss Milly. Have you not heard 
of Weinsburg? How, when the city was besieged and 
nearly starved out, the captors at last agreed, if the keys 
were delivered up, to allow the women to carry away what 
they prized most. So the whole of them came carrying 
their husbands on their backs. That is the place to go for 
a wife.” 

“How is it in England, Mr. Carruthers ?” Lawrence 
said, and I started a little. ‘‘It seems to be the fashion to 
laud one’s owncountry. Isuppose the English ladies are 
the best wives in the world.” 

“T ’ave ’ad so little experience in that line,” said the 
gentleman, with a slight flush on his swarthy cheek ; ‘‘ but 
I can say I think that Englishmen make the best hus- 
bands in the world.” 

He did not glance at Aunt Tabitha, nor indeed at any one, 
as he said this; but looked straight into his wineglass 
with a disturbed stare, as though something from his past 
life looked out of its rosy depths and met his gaze. The 
next moment he raised his eyes to the hostess, with a 
smile, and drank. 

“‘T did not suppose you had been very much married,” 
said Lawrence, laughing ; ‘‘ but——” 

At this moment John, our very officious waiter, seeing 
that Mr. Carruthers’s glass was empty, stretched forth his 
arm to fill it. His elbow brushed the well-oiled, long 
and curly locks of Mr. Carruthers’s head. That gentle- 
man started back with an oath. A fiery flush burnt in his 
sallow face, and his black eyes glared with scarcely sup- 
pressed fury. Poor John was overwhelmed ; and the rest 
of the company looked on in amazement at the indigna- 
tion shown for so slight an offense. I watched all im 
deeper amazement. I felt a cold shudder thrill me to the 
finest fibre of my being. For I ‘had seen distinctly, as 
John’s arm brushed the smooth, long locjgaway, that Mr. 
Carruthers had no ears. 

At least, he lacked one on that side of his head ; and E 
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sat watching him with a horrible fascination, as if I had 
been the victim of a rattlesnake’s charm, trying to make 
out whether the other was wanting also. I saw him 
smooth his hair with a quick, nervous touch, then pass 
his hand over his violently agitated face, as if he were 
putting on a mask, for it became smooth and pleasant at 
once. Then, with a half apology to all for his quick 
temper, he began to answer Lawrence, in the most affable 
way, about the English ladies. 

My patience was at an end. It was hard to sit out the 
dreary courses and the long dessert. The conversation 
droned on without meaning in my ears. Every nerve 
thrilled with restless impatience. When it was over, I 
stole once more to the library, with a look at Lawrence. 

“Well, Milly, you look fearfully and wonderfully 
alert.” 

*‘ Did you see what John’s awkwardness discovered ?” 


ears, or want of them—in saying over again the sweet 
words which never lose their sweetness to young hearts, 


were drooping and withered. The flush had burnt out of 
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purple of my life—my rank and royalty,” etc.; and, for g 


few moments, we forgot Mr. Carruthers—his love and his 


That night I was in my aunt’s room, when she laid of 
the heavy damask dress, and the scarlet salvias which 


her cheeks, and she looked haggard and thin. She cast, 
dissatisfied look in the glass, as she brushed out her thin 
hair, and laid aside bunches of curls which she had lately 
bought to supply its deficiency. When she stood up, 
robed for the night—gaunt, thin and angular—a worrying 
doubt seemed to disturb her mind. She gave vent to it 
by turning to me abruptly. 

‘Milly, do you think a man could really love me ?” 

Then she seemed to regret having been so frank, for she 
colored up like a young girl. 
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**T saw, or rather heard, that the fellow has an infernal 


temper. Aunt Tabitha’s prospects are darkish.”’ 
** But I saw—— Oh, it’s horrible, Lawrence! He has 
no ears.” 


Lawrence started up with an exclamation : 

**No ears! Then he’s a convict—an escaped convict. 
I'll ferret it out—the rascal !” 

“* We must tell Aunt Tabitha at once,” I said, persuaded 
that our work was done, and the thing accomplished. 

“Why, little innocent! What can we tell ?” Lawrence 
said. ‘* How easy for him to make up a plausible story 
of some accident in childhood, and his own sensitiveness 
to deformity. No, I must have proof—I must have every 
link in the story, if Iam to succeed ; and all that will 
take time. You may be sure he will hurry the wedding, 
as he will want to make the affair sure. Don’t doubt me, 
darling, if you see little of me for the next two months. 
T'll risk all the money I have to find out his antecedents ; 
nd if I fail, I shall be poor indeed.” 

I convinced him that I could no more doubt him than I 
could myself; and that no poverty could ever make him 
anything less than my priceless treasure—‘“‘ the gold and 




















I did not dare to hesitate. I thought many a woman of 
her age had found a true heart to love them, and why not 
she—only I was sure that true heart was not Mr. Car- 
ruthers’s. 

** Yes, aunt.” 

That was all I said. 

“You are scarcely cordial in your assent,” she said, 
haughtily. ‘The young can see no charms in age. Itis 
very natural ; I remember feeling so myself. But there 
are hearts, Milly—mature beyond their years—that find 
truer companionship with those who are rich in exper 
ence.” And she seemed lost, for a moment, in a pleasant 
dream. 

I pitied her from my heart, as I looked at her there. 
Why should not this love-dream, that had come to her %# 
late, be as sweet or sweeter, perhaps, than mine? All her 
life had been wintry, cold and dead ; suddenly the desert 
had blossomed as the rose ; suddenly the gates of a ne¥ 
Eden, fairer than the one lost by the first sin, had opened 
before her, where she and the beloved one walked through 
the Elysian fields in brighter lights and softer airs tha 
this world ever affords again. 
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Poor Aunt Tabitha! This little episode had 
come, like the beautiful days of the Indian Sum- 
mer, with its soft mist vailing the traces of decay 
with beauty ; its balmy, languid breezes and golden 
light making her forget, for a moment, that the 
Winter of life was so near—‘ prophesying smooth 
things, prophesying deceits”—that the Summer 
was lingering still. 

‘‘ Well, Milly, child, I am going to be married !” 

She looked at me with a haughty air as she said 
this, defying comment. I had none tomake. The 
news was expected, so I could not feign surprise. 
And what right had I, poor and dependent, to op- 
pose her will in the least ? I only pitied her, as I 
looked into the wrinkled face, with its hard lines 
working a little with this new and strange excite- 
ment; and the sharp eyes softened with an un- 
wonted feeling. 

“You do not congratulate me,” she said. ‘I 
thought that was the proper thing to do when such 
an announcement is made ; but perhaps, child, you 
are thinking of your own prospects. Selfishness is 
in fashion now-a-days ; but I did not expect it of 
you, Milly.” 

There was something in her tone that stung me a 
little. 

‘You forget, aunt, that you have not mentioned 
the nan:e of the happy man,” I said, with a forced 
laugh. ‘‘You can scarcely expect me to congrat- 
ulate you till I know that.” 

I gained only a moment or two by this answer, 
for she said, at once: 

“Why, I thought you would know; Mr. Car- 
ruthers, of course. You must have noticed his 
attentions, if you have not been too much absorbed 
in my nephew to notice anything.” 


It was my turn, now, to flush and tremble ; but I ral- 


lied, and said : 


I have certainly noticed his attentions; but, Aunt 


Tabitha, are you sure you know enough of him ? 


not an American ; you can tell so little of his family. He 
is not known here ; and your money is a temptation to an 
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adventurer.” I had settled things for myself by this rash 
word. My aunt lifted up her thin hands in horror_at 


such a daring suspicion. 


“Why, Milly Wood! do you take me for an idiot ? 
Can’t I see that the man loves me for myself alone ? and 
would be glad, he says, to see me without house or lan. 
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that he might show me his 
true feelings. Don’t I know 
all about him—that he is 
the youngest son of Lord 
Rokeby, and his eldest 
brother is very sickly, at 
some of the German baths, 
so that there’s hopes—fears, 
I mean—of his dying ; and 
then James will be Lord 
Rokeby, and I shall be my 
lady, you silly girl? But I 
see through it all. Law- 
rence and self-interest are 
at the bottom of your opin- 
ion, and I take it for what 
it is worth. Now, have you 
put away the best damask, 
and counted the silver, and 
taken the fruit out of the 
dishes, and put it out of the 
way of those greedy ser- 
vants, and put the almonds 
back in the storeroom, and 
that bottle of best sherry in 
the sideboard ? If so, you 
had better go to bed.” Sol 
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And, as the days went on, I accompanied my aunt to 
the various stores, giving meek opinions in regard to ma- 
terial, but offering no opposing word. Only once, I ad- 
vised the choice of a silver-gray silk for the wedding- 
dress, instead of the rich, cream-white satin, whose 
glittering folds seemed to mock my aunt’s wrinkled 
yellow face. She looked at me in an injured way. 

‘‘T shall only be a bride once in my life, Milly, and I 
will look like a bride—vail, orange-flowers and all.” 

This cup of love’s elixir, drank so late in life, seemed 
strangely intoxicating ; it lent a glamour to all things, and 
I think Aunt Tabitha really forgot how many years had 
written their story in the wrinkles of her face. To me it 
was a pathetic sight to see her trying on her new finery at 
the glass—finding fault with color or fit, as if unconscious 
that the fault was in herself—in the loss of bloom or the 
rounded outlines of youth. And, when Mr. Carruthers 
was announced, to see the nervous flutter with which she 
prepared to go down ; the hasty adjustment of the dress, 
with the trembling hand ; the anxious look in the glass at 
the face which would seemed pinched and worn—actually 
brought tears to my eyes. 

I saw little of Lawrence during these days, but I knew 
he was working hard. He had a clue, and was following 
it up in every direction. He gave himself no rest through 
all those burning August days ; for the wedding was fixed 
for the 20th of September, and a horrible dread pursued 
him that he might be too late. But, ‘‘in the bright lexi- 
eon of youth, which fate reserves for a successful man- 
hood, there’s no such word as fail,” so he worked on in- 
defatigably. Yet the 19th of September came without 
definite results. 

I was not so hopeful. I grew restless and unhappy. 
Fate, like the car of Juggernaut, seemed to be rolling on 
relentlessly over my fair prospects. My aunt, strangely 
excited, was trying on, for the last time before the solemn 
event, her wedding-dress. Soft and heavy fell the shining 
white folds about her tall, angular figure, and the fleecy, 
cloudlike fall of lace softened the sallow hue of her face 
to something almost like beauty. Her cheeks glowed 
with satisfaction; she looked as if she had found the 
famed elixir of youth ; and her eyes were kindled anew. 
But all this was through the bridal vail. 

‘And he will not always see her through that en- 
chanted vail, which lends a charm to the ugliest,” I | 
thought. ‘She will be old and haggard and disen- | 
chanted again, in the morning’s light.” 

‘* After all, Milly,” she said, with a satisfied smirk, ‘I 
was not so very wrong, you see, in the wedding-dress. I 
look young enough yet, I think, for satin and lace.” 

“‘T never saw you look so well,” I said, truthfully, with 
a sigh. 

And I was glad to go down-stairs out of sight of the va- 
rious paraphernalia that reminded me of the morrow. I 
stepped softly into the little library which I have men- 
tioned before. It was dark, but I was glad of the dark- 
ness, for my thoughts were gloomy. The parlor into 
which it opened was full of light. I was surprised to see 
Mr. Carruthers walking about there, for I had not heard 
his name announced. 

I watched this man with a strange thrill of curiosity, 
wondering how he conducted himself when left to his own 
delightful society. Did he lay aside his company man- 
ners as a mask? or did he keep up the lie even to him- 
self? A convict! I thought, with a shudder. For what 
horrible crime had he been tortured ? Through what 
slums of vice had he pursued his evil courses? Oh, if 
Lawrence would only come! To-morrow it would be 


too late. And I prayed, almost audibly, that a God of | 


a 
Justice would bring the secret things to light, and that 
this man’s sin might find him out. 

Meanwhile Mr. Carruthers walked about the room, 
looking, I thought, with a satisfied complacency on the 
substantial furniture, and examining, curiously, some old. 
fashioned silver trinkets that had been left in a japanneg 
Indian box on the mantel. He held them in his hand, as 
if weighing them—turned them over in an appraising 
style. I saw his face full in the blaze of six wax candles, 
as he stood there ; and I imagined I saw greed and cun- 
ning and cruelty written there, as on yellow parchment, 
But a rustling at the door made him turn eagerly, and, in 
a lover-like manner, he hastened to meet my aunt, and to 
touch her thin hand with his lips. 

‘Only twenty-four hours,” he said, “and this hand will 
be mine.” 

‘*‘Hush !” said my aunt, who, perhaps, had heard some 
disgusted movement on my part. ‘ Walls, you know, 
have ears.” 

** Which is more than your lover has,” I thought, as I 
slipped quietly out of the room and opened the front 
door, to feel the night air on my burning face. 

The common lay in the full moonlight. Some of the 
maple trees, touched by the early frost, shone golden 
yellow or dusky red in those pale beams. A figure that I 
knew stood near the house, and I called him softly by 
name : 

‘* Lawrence !”” 

**T could not make up my mind to come in, for I knew 
he was there. Oh, Milly, must this thing go on? Is 
there no power in heaven or earth to stop it? Iam sure 
now that he is an impostor and villain. But the proofs— 
oh, Heaven, the proofs |” 

** Have you none yet ?” I asked, fearfully. 

**T’ve written everywhere—to England, to the London 
detectives, to Australia even, and, as I told you, I was on 
his track; but I haven’t enough warrant to act; and 
nothing, I am sure, but the fullest proof, will save this 
infatuated old fool from ruining her peace for ever.” 

‘* And will you make no effort, Lawrence, if proof should 
not come? Tell Aunt Tabitha what you know—do it. It 
must have some weight.” 

‘No. There’s a steamer due to-morrow. It must 
| bring me something. Milly, I can’t eat or sleep till 
| this thing is settled. I can’t even talk rationally ; and 
I’m sure, if I stay about here, I shall grapple that fellow 
unpleasantly. My blood is on fire with impatience! And 
to feel the hours slipping by, and nothing done—it’s mad- 
dening !” 

And he was gone, leaving me in deeper gloom than 
ever. 

The day dawned—a golden day ; bright arrows of light 
kindling all the gay trees on the common into flame, 
| giving a vivid hue to the still, sombre, green hues of the 
_ evergreens, and piercing into my Aunt Tabitha’s room, 
showing her face in truthful tints—making plain every 
wrinkle and every print of old father Time. 

Traveling-trunks stood near, overflowing with clothes; 
| dresses were piled upon the bed ; and the wedding-dress— 
| like the ghost of some dead and gone wedding long past— 
| lay, stark and white, upon a couch. For the bridal-pait 
| were going to Paris at onee—a tour which seemed to me 
to have been kept strangely secret, as I found the passage 
had been taken before I even knew of the engagement. 

“Paris is a good place to be lost in,” I mused; “and 
then the whole Continent is before them to choose 4 
hiding-place, if need be.” 

And I went on—bitterly and silently folding clothes 
and laying them away—trying to be thankful for an un 
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usual amount of dead-looking silks, and darned real lace, 
yellow as gold, which fell to my share. 

I was to be left behind, of course. No jarring element 

was to mar the bliss of this perfect honeymoon, A re- 
spectable boarding-place had been found, and my Aunt 
Tabitha seemed to feel no shadow of regret in the broad 
sunshine of her happiness. Only once, when she looked 
at the ghostly-white dress, with the foam of white lace 
dripping over it, she said : 

“ Milly, I feel, somehow, as if this were all a dream.” 

How I wished it were indeed a dream! How I longed 
for yet dreaded the waking that Lawrence might bring. 

So the day wore on to theshort Autumn twilight. All the 
wax candles were ablaze in my aunt’s room. The travel- 
ing-trunks were strapped and locked. Only the glittering 
satin, whose folds seemed full of light, remained ; and the 
white slippers, and the mist-like vail, and the orange- 
buds, which would look, I thought, on that wrinkled 
brow like Spring-flowers wreathed about Autumn ; and a 
set of pearls, whose white, opaque, lustreless stones were 
suited, I deemed, only to snowy skins and golden tresses. 
These were a gift from Mr. Carruthers. 

How slowly the moments ticked on. The om clock 
in the hall seemed to pant out the seconds in a tired, 
gasping way. I had almost given up hope now, 

“ James likes you, Milly,” my aunt said, as I was help- 
ing her, silently, ‘‘and I shall have you with me again, of 
course ; but our stay abroad is indefinite.” 

I was not grateful to James for liking me, and I thought 
their stay would be very indefinite; but I thanked my 
aunt all the same. 

She was fidgety and nervous—dressed too soon—and 
peering anxiously out of the window, as the various 
guests arrived. I dressed myself, and came back to stay 
with her till the hour—of doom, I considered it. 

She would not sit down. It would crease her dress, 
she said ; but I saw that a feverish spirit of unrest pos- 
sessed her, 

“You have forgotten your pearls,” I said, and as of took 
up the necklace I examined the odd, antique setting and 
curious clasps. 

I saw a crest and monogram, in which I could make out 
the letter R. 

“They are family jewels,” said my aunt, with a look of 
pride. His mother wore them once.” 

I fastened the beautiful, rayless gems on her thin, long 
neck, and clasped the bracelets on her arms. As I did 
80, I felt the pulse beating in mad, fevered jerks. 

She did not feel secure, I saw. She doubted still, and 
feared that this wine of life, in Love’s enameled chalice, 
should be dashed suddenly from her lips. She took out 
her watch, and kept her eyes fixed upon it. Wistful, 
yearning eyes they seemed to me—all the hunger of her 
long, loveless life, looking out of them. 

“Tt is time to go down, Milly,” she said, at last. 

“But he has not come—Mr. Carruthers,” I answered, 
every pulse throbbing through me from head to foot. 

All was lost for me. I heard the gay voices below, and 
bursts of laughter rang up clearly. 

The seconds ticked out, above all, from the old clock 
near. One by one the golden moments passed. 

They came up and said the minister was waiting, with 
surplice and book ; but the bridegroom still tarried. 

A white pallor began to creep over my aunt’s face. 

“ He is sick,” she said, with a nervous laugh that was 
more pathetic than tears. ‘‘ Milly, do you know I am icy 
cold in this dress? It is not thin, either ; but. then, it 
looks like a snowdrift ;’ and she shivered, as if struck 
with a deadly chill, as she spoke, 





There had been a little fire on the hearth for the chill 
autumn evening, and I hurried to put on more logs to 
make a cheerful blaze. 

But, cold as she seemed, my aunt kept her place by the 
window, peering out into the dark, where only the street- 
lamps starred the gloom. 

‘Tt is five minntes past the time,” she said. 
Milly ; send some one around to his rooms. 
is ill; nothing else could keep him away.” 

I started slowly, and somewhat unwillingly, to go 
down. With every moment, hope rose in my heart—a 
wild hope thrilled me through and through. Lawrence 
had been successful. Mr. Carruthers was safe in the 
hands of justice—justice potent as disease to break all 
such engagements. But—a mist suddenly came over my 
sight—there he stood in the hall. 

The man himself, smiling and self-satisfied—a little flur- 
ried, perhaps, at being five minutes too late. 

‘Tf it was in England, now,” I heard him say, with a 
laugh, “it might ’ave been a serious matter; but you 
don’t have canonical hours here. I ‘ope the lady is 
ready ;” with an attempt at a joke. 

Aunt Tabitha had seen and heard all. She could wait 
no longer. Such joy and triumph as were painted on her 
face I never saw there again. I did not look at their 
meeting, for the door opened, and Lawrence, my Law- 
rence, appeared — panting, dusty, almost gasping for 
breath. 

And not alone. Two men, with the badge of the police, 
stood behind him, and pushed their way unceremoniously 
toward the stairs. Lawrence could not speak. He only 
pointed out their man. 

The fellows made a straight path to Mr. Carruthers, and 
laid their hands on his shoulder. He started in real 
terror, and looked at them—glared at them, I should say, 
with a terrible frenzy in his eyes. 

‘* What is it, in the devil’s name ?” he cried. 

**No; in Uncle Sam’s name,” said one of the men, 
chuckling as if he enjoyed the joke. 

My Aunt Tabitha stood as if frozen to stone. 
found voice to cry out, shrilly: 

‘What are these low fellows doing here ? Who brought 
them here to insult the master of this house? Yes, the 
master! It is all the same, James.” 

And she gave a tender, appealing glance to the furious 
man whose eyes overlooked her, whose false tongue had no 
word of comfort for her now. He was turning, like a 
hound at bay, before all those wondering eyes. 

“This is a free country, I believe! These are republi- 
can institutions, I suppose!” he said, with a muttered 
oath. ‘‘ You will repent this—all of you—particularly the 
gentleman who has set these hell-hounds on me, that he 
might not be cut out of his great expectations.” 

And he looked at Lawrence, with the malevolence of a 
fiend. 

‘*Cheeky—ain’t he ?” said one of the policemen to the 
other, with an evident enjoyment of the scene, ‘A fellow 
might think he wasn’t used to it. Why, we draws it mild 
in this here republic, we does. We don’t cut off ears, yer 
know. Come, now, yer game; but don’t be cheeky, ye 
know.” 

Carruthers started as if he had been stabbed, but drew 
out a pistol suddenly, and fired at the speaker. It was 
knocked up, however, and his hands secured. 

‘*‘That’s yer game, is it ?” said the man. ‘I’m mild and 
peaceable myself—loves my fellow-creturs. I’m sorry to 
discommode you ; ’tain’t nice as wedding-rings, I know.” 

He grinned as he fastene.l the handcuffs upon the 
sinewy wrists, 


‘* Quick, 
I’m sure he 


But she 
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‘“« What—what is it ?” stammered poor Aunt Tabitha, as 
if her tongue was partially paralyzed. ‘‘Of what is he 
accused ? Oh, my God! he is innocent, I know !” 

‘Of marryin’ too much, for one thing, mum,” said the 
speaker. ‘‘Matrimony’s werry good in its way ; but you 
remember the old proverr—too much of a good thing’s 
good for nuthin’. Bigamy, it is, muam—got two wives 
livin’ in England ; been transported ; half murdered his 
young master, Carruthers, Lord Rokeby’s son—stole his 
name, and several other things—that’s all; escaped from 
the colony, and here he is, lookin’ out, with his usual 
good taste, for a blooming wife, the varmint !” 

And he cast a complimentary glance at poor Aunt Tabi- 
tha, who had sunk fainting on the stairs, heedless now 
that the rich white satin might be wrinkled and soiled 
and the bridal vail torn by the crowd. 

They raised her up, pitifully, and carried her to her 
room; while 
Carruthers — 
we knew no 
other name 
for him—was 
dragged 
away, giving 
neither word 
nor look to 
her. He 
knew his 
case was 
hopeless, and 
he cast away 
his subter- 
fuge at once. 

I never saw 
him again, 
but I know 
he was hand- 
ed over to 
the authori- 
ties in his 
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THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND, 
By N. RosInson. 


A spank holiday stared me in the face—a Monday in 
August. What would I do with it? The “ wooden 
walls,” not of ‘‘Old England,” but of the modern Baby- 
lon, London, were aflame with seductive posters announc- 
ing cheap and fascinating excursions all over the “ tight 
little island,” and at fares so ridiculously low, that I felt 
inclined to pour benedictions upon the head of the orig. 
inal, over-worked bank-clerk who was the first great cause 
of ‘‘ taking off” an occasional Monday for the twin pur- 
poses of health and diversion. 

Pooh-poohing the Crystal Palace ; a ’appy day at Rosh- 
erville ; Richmond, with its silvern Thames, and its little 
dinner at the Star and Garter ; Brighton and its aqua- 
rium ; Margate and shrimps, I mentally clinched with the 
directors of 
the London 
and South- 
western Rail- 
way, and re- 
solved upon 
availing my- 
self of their 
liberal offer , 
of taking me, 
first-class rai} 
and boat, to 
the Isle of 
Wight and 
back, for the 
modest sum 
of thirty- 
seven shih 
lings and six 
pence. ] 
had heard se 
much of the 
‘*Garden of 


own country England,” 
and impris- that I re. 
oned for life. solved upop 

Lawrence a stroll 
came up to through _ it, 
me as I stood and Saturday 
over Aunt found me 
Tabitha. Life “tooling” 
was coming across Wat- 
rey rd THE OLD “ CRAB INN” AT SHANKLIN. ve — 

8 

gasps. He looked deathly pale and weak, and swallowed | gondola, alias a hansom, en route to the dingy, dirty, dis- 


a glass of wine before he could speak. 

‘‘Think—think,” he said, ‘‘if the wretch had not been 
Jive minutes too late they would most certainly have been 
married !”” 

“But he has two wives already,” I answered; “the 
marriage would not be legal.”’ 

“Tf they had got off to the Continent, we would have 
lost them, sure,” he said. 


Then he spoke no more, for aunt Tabitha opened her | 


eyes. 

She never mentioned him then or since. We went back 
to our old lives—only she is more silent than ever, with a 
look in her eyes as if life were finished for her, and the 
** Amen” said. 

Three weeks ago we had a wedding in the house, in 
which I was the bride, and the bridegroom was not one 
minute too late. 





reputable-looking Waterloo station. 

What a pushing, jostling, vociferating crowd! What 
gorgeously arrayed, profusely bearded officials! What a 
dropping of h’s! What a screaming of locomotive 
whistles! A shilling dexterously slipped into the willing 

| palm of a corduroyed porter led to the booking office, the 
| carrying of my valise, and the securing of a seat ; in a few 
| minutes the train crept slowly out of the gloomy, smoke- 
stained depot, and I was gliding, Asmodeus-like, over the 
| thousands of roofs that cover the hopes and fears, the 
| happiness and misery, the virtue and vice of this section 
| of London’s millions. Three hours, and the saucy sea- 
| breeze announced Portsmouth. From the pier that leads 
to the steamboat I was pointed out the gallant ship Vie- 
tory, on which Nelson fought and died, and from whose 
maintruck flew the imperishable signal, ‘‘ England expects 
that every man will do his duty.” 
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The Isle of Wight stands four miles from and 
opposite to the coast of Hampshire, and is separated 
from the mainland by the Solent Sea. It is twenty- 
two miles from east to west, and thirteen miles from 
north to south. During the twenty minutes’ pas- 
sage from Portsmouth to Ryde, a communicative 
artillery-officer, in full uniform—and what a uni- 
form !—was good enough to direct my attention to 
the Queen’s private landing-dock, to Gosport, 
Haslar Hospital, for the men of the Royal navy, 
Southsea Castle, and Spithead, the well - known 
anchorage for ships of war, where, in 1782, the 
Royal George capsized, drowning over nine hun- 
dred men. 

This was looking back at ‘‘ Merrie England.” 
Facing the wooded slopes of the Isle, in some 
places so like Staten Island, the obliging son of a 
gun pointed out the town of Ryde, with its splen- 
did pier, and peeping over the shoulder of a wooded 
hill far away to the right, the towers of Osborne, 
Queen Victoria’s palace by the sea. 

The swellest of swell club-houses, that of the 
Royal Victoria Yacht Club, confronts the visitor 
on landing, while the Esplanade, with its hotels, 
bathing - establishments, ‘‘cocked-hat” villas, pal- 
atial mansions with hanging gardens and shrub- 
beries, forms a most picturesque and piquant back- 
ground. The Pier is the happy hunting-ground of 
yachting-men ; of the daughters of England in the 
most quarter-deck of ‘‘ Pinafore” costumes; of 
frisking children ; of invalids to whom ozone means 
existence ; of jack tars with impossible trowsers ; 
of military bandsmen, their caps at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. This pier is 2,340 feet, or nearly 


THE OLD GATEWAY AT CARISBROOKE CAST: 


half a mile long, and the view of the Solent from 
its extremity is absolutely charming. Some of the: 
shops on Union Street are worthy of Regent or Bond 
Street, wearing the same deadly respectable ap- 
pearance. 

The ancient name of this place was La Rye or La 
Riche, and at the end of the last century it consisted 
of two separate hamlets, with intervening fields, 
now covered by the busiest portion of the town, 
and is still distinguished as Upper and Lower: 
Ryde. In the time of Edward ITI., when a hos- 
tile visit of the French was apprehended, no com- 
munication between the island and the mainland 
was allowed except through La Riche. It was de- 
stroyed by the French in the following reign. The 
walks around Ryde are absolutely enchanting— 
Bembridge, St. Helen. the Spencer Road, and 
Fishborne. I tramped out to Wootton Bridge on 
chance, and stumbled upon a church built in the 
eleventh century. It is a long, low edifice with a 
wondrous Norman doorway, the chevron moldings 
in high preservation. 

A railway taps the prettiest places on the Island. 
The carriages have large saloons in the middle, with 
enormous single- pane windows, which give the: 
tourist the best possible ‘“‘show.” From Ryde I 
railed to Sandown, where I inspected the whilom 
residence of that original obstructor of Parliament- 
ary proceedings, the celebrated John Wilkes, whose 
freedom of pen led him to the Tower. 

From the cliffs I could see where the training- 
ship Eurydice foundered on the 24th of March, 
1878, carrying down ‘“‘full fathom five” 230 young 
fellows in the springtime of life. The celebrated. 
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Bembridge or Culver Cliffs, though inferior in sublimity to 
the grander range of Freshwater, rank high in the proud 
characteristic scenery of the English coast—the white 
Cliffs of Albion. Rising at once from the sea almost per- 
pendicularly to a great elevation, the face of the chalk 
being of the most dazzling whiteness, except where occa- 
sionally relieved by mantling samphire, or on the more 
permanent slopes by the mellowing hand of time, they 
present a truly majestic appearance in either a tranquil or 
a tempestuous state of the weather; but especially if 
viewed at a little distance offon a calm day, when the sun’s 
rays fall in an oblique direction, for them no stranger to 
this impressive species of scenery could possibly imagine 
the bold effects of light and shade, the beautiful and ro- 
mantic configuration which marks more or less every 
salient crag and towering precipice, or the brilliant con- 
trast between the soft, pearly hue of the cliff and the deep, 
rich tints of the sea. 

This is nearly the most eastern, as Freshwater is the 
most western, part of the Island, both places being almost 
identical in their geological range of chalk downs that 
stretches the length of the Island ; and it will be observed 
that at Bembridge the chalk is supported on either side by 
earthy cliffs of different color, similar to those at Fresh- 
water, though not of so bright and varied hues. By 
mariners these cliffs are better known as The Culvers, an 
old designation said to be derived from their having for- 
merly been the resort of vast numbers of pigeons ; in the 
time of Elizabeth they were also said to be famous for a 
particular breed of hawks. They are still frequented in 
the Summer season by a great variety of sea-fowl, and even 
the eagle is said to have built its eyry in the more inacces- 
sible crags. 

From the summit of the down is 4 truly splendid and 
delightful prospect, embracing arich inland scene, Brad- 
ing Haven, the distant coast of Sussex, the unbounded 
ocean, and, beneath, the fast-spreading town of Sandown, 
and the beautiful sweep of Sandown Bay to Dunnose 
cliffs. The lofty obelisk standing here was erected on 
the crest of the down in honor of the memory of the first 
commodore of the Royal Yacht Squadron, the Earl of 
Yarborough. 

I pushed on to Brading, a small town and station on 
the Isle of Wight Railway, consisting principally of one 
long street of old-fashioned houses, pleasantly situated 
about four miles southeast from Ryde, and partly sur- 
rounded by the park and extensive woods of Nunwell, 
which have been in the possession of the Oglander family 
from the time of the Conqueror ; the last of whom, Sir 
Henry, died in 1874 without heirs male. I was shown 
the bull ring where bulls were formerly baited, and, in 
the little Townhall, the ancient stocks and whipping-post. 

The church is the oldest on the island, its erection 
being attributed to Wilfred, Bishop of Selsea, in 704. 
On Brading Down I made pilgrimage to the recently dis- 
covered Roman Villa, thirty chambers of which had been 
already excavated, and, although no numismatist, was con- 
siderably exercised over coins of all the emperors found 
therein, from Domitianus, a.p. 81 to 96, to Valentinianus, 
A.D. 374 to 375. 

The increasing interest felt during the last few years in 
the study of archeology has been productive of the most 
satisfactory results in the Isle of Wight ; for although in 
1816 Sir H. Englefield said, ‘‘Of the Romans there is 
not a vestige in the Island,” there have, since then, been 
brought to light not only most interesting relics of the 
Roman, but of the Celt, the Saxon, and, it is believed, the 
Dane. 

Among the most remarkable antiquities of the Island 





are the tumuli or barrows—these are very numerous; 
particularly on the high downs between Carisbrooke and 
Brooke, and are known to be the depositories of British, 
Saxon and Danish heroes—and although the greater part 
of them have been opened in a sadly barbarous style—fre- 
quently for the mere gratification of rustic curiosity—and 
their contents consequently dispersed or destroyed, some 
have, nevertheless, yielded many valuable relics. 

Interesting remains of ancient British dwellings are 
believed to exist in the numerous and symmetrically 
arranged pits which occupy the secluded and romantic 
valleys between Rowborough and Calbourne Newbarn 
farms, and which are accompanied by well-defined traces 
of entrenchments or other defensive works ; some of the 
partially filled pits have been cleared to the original floor, 
and traces of fire, ancient remains, etc., found. The rude 
blocks of stone called Longstone are supposed to belong 
to the same period. 

Of the Roman period numbers of coins—as many as 600 
in one spot—and various other valuable and undoubted 
remains, have been exhumed in almost every quarter of the 
Island, by far the most interesting being a villa with 
Mosaic pavements and with tesselated floors, discovered 
in 1880 at Morton, between Sandown and Brading. 

The Saxon has left us many remarkable remains, par- 
ticularly in the extensive cemetery on Chessel Down, 
originally opened in 1816, and more thoroughly explored 
in 1855, when swords, knives, axes, gold and silver orna- 
ments, etc., were found. 

The most ancient architectural remains—if we except 
Carisbrooke Castle—cannot be traced to a higher era than 
the Norman ; Saxon masonry, it is believed, still exists, but 
presents no identifying feature. 

The Jacobean mansion at Arreton is intensely pictur- 
esque, and in superb preservation. In Arreton church- 
yard I was literally mobbed by about a dozen rosy- 
cheeked, blue-eyed, bare-headed little maids, who led me 
to a grave, on the headstone of which were inscribed some 
poetic lines, in tribute to the virtues of the Dairyman’s 
Daughter, who was sleeping beneath the daisies she had 
probably loved so well. Arrived at the daisy quilt, the 
little maids in one voice repeated the verses inscribed on 
the moss-covered headstone, and then pink little palms 
were extended, and child eyes opened in mute expectancy. 
I was loudly cheered as I gained my vehicle, and inwardly 
thanked the defunct Dairyman’s Daughter for permitting 
me to bestow even so small a dole of fleeting happiness on 
the beautiful children who kept her memory so green 
beside her verdant grave. 

I put up at Daish’s Hotel, at Shanklin, a hostelry em- 
bowered in blossoming myrtle, with a dado of geraniums, 
blood-red against the warm, gray stone. The low-ceil- 
inged rooms opened upon grass lawns, smooth as billiard 
tables, the scarlet geranium beds like clots of gore, and as 
for the bar wherein the buxom landlady scored against 
me, it was worthy of Sam Weller and the pretty house- 
maid. Shall I ever forget that Summer night at Daish’s, 
that mutchkin of mild Scotch? that gossip with an old 
friend, Smalpage, and the breakfast ! such whiting, such 
ham and eggs! such tea! and such a muffin ! 

Shanklin was always one of the most celebrated spots in 
the Island—celebrated alike for the romantic woody 
ravine in the sea-cliffs called the Chine, and for the emi- 
nently beautiful situation and rural character of the vil- 
lage. Standing between 200 and 300 feet above the sea, 
it possesses all the advantages of an elevated site without 
its drawbacks, for the lofty hills by which it is nearly sur- 
rounded screen it from almost every chilling breeze, and 
produce an amount of shelter evident in the profuse 
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growth of the myrtles and numerous creepers which 
envelop the walls of the rustic parsonage-house and many 
a humble cottage. 

I strolled out to the Chine, a romantic wooded ravine 
cut into the sea cliffs that stand 300 feet over the murmur- 
ing wavelets. The vegetation here, from sheer luxurious- 
ness, is tropical, and mansions, villas and cottages, al- 
though ‘‘all in a bunch,” are so embosomed in caressing 
creepers as to be indistinguishable from the rich masses 
of foliage by which they are so lovingly hemmed in. 

The beautiful chasm, the Chine, owes its origin to a 
small stream of water whose source is in the higher part 
of the valley, and which meanders for a mile and a half 
under the shade of oaks, ashes, elms and ferns, the latter 
fit for the couch of Queen Titania herself. A romantic 
bower, appropriately known as ‘‘ Honeymoon Cottage,” 
and an inn, stand in this fairy dell, and I slaked my thirst 
at a rock-built fountain, the inscription by our own Long- 
fellow, who visited the Chine in 1868. I should mention 
that the term Chine is derived from the Saxon cine, a 
chink. 

Having discharged my modest bill at Daish’s, I turned 
by a quaint hostlery known as the Crab Inn, and took the 
footpath for Bonchurch, leading through Luccombe Chine 
and the Undercliff. Anything more beautiful or romantic 
than the scenery in this two mile tramp it is scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive. My mind’s eye feasts on it as I write. 
A strange feature in the ‘“‘ harmonies ”’ is a landslip, a large 
portion of a beetling cliff having quietly slipped down, 
carrying fields and gardens and villas with it toward the 
sea. This great landslip occurred in 1818; but it grieved 
me to behold numerous villas on the bluff close to Black- 
gang Chine uninhabited, their roofs out of drawing, their 
walls cracked. The land is silently slipping downward, 
and any storm may complete the catastrophe. 

The Undercliff is almost universally regarded as by far 
the most interesting portion of the Island, as it exhibits an 
almost endless succession of wild and beautiful scenery, 
and, in fact, every material of picturesque combination in 
the happiest arrangement. It averages in breadth about 
half a mile, and extends from East End to Blackgang 
Chine, a distance of about seven miles; but they are 
such miles as are not to be paralleled for their singularity 
perhaps in the world. On the south, a line of cliffs 
varying in height from twenty feet to one hundred feet 
forms a barrier to the impetuous ocean tides ; above, the 
land risesin a succession of rugged and irregular terraces, 
broken by picturesque knolls and sylvan dells, with huge 
masses of rock of the most fantastic forms starting from 
the soil, till it reaches an elevation of about four hundred 
feet, where a rampart of gray and time-worn cliffs pro- 
tects it from the northern blasts, and sustains the lofty 
hills of chalk above. 

The peculiar and highly romantic character of this de- 
lightful country is, without doubt, owing to a succession 
of formidable landslips that must have taken place in the 
course of many ages, producing at the time of their occur- 
rence nearly the same destructive results as the shocks of 
a tremendous earthquake ; but by the gradual dispersion 
of different shrubs and mantling vegetation, all the most 
dreary and terrific impressions are soon obliterated or con- 
verted into positive beauties. 

The cause of these landslips—familiar enough to the 
geologist—will be easily understood by the casual visitor 
by stating that the substratum of the greater part of the 
Undercliff is of a bluish kind of marl of a very loose, ab-. 
sorbent nature, which when saturated by heavy rains and 
land-soaks becomes the consistence of mud : at the same 
time the sea is gradually undermining and washing away 








this unstable material, as it forms the foot of the cliffs on 
the beach, till at length there is not sufficient resistance to 
the immense pressure of the superincumbent strata of 
rock and chalk, which therefore in some moment, sooner 
or later, will force out the yielding foundation, and as it 
subsides, be rent and dashed about in the most awful 
manner. 

With regard to the general stability of the ground, 
there is every reason to presume that the greatest part has 
been in a state of repose for many centuries ; certainly so 
at Bonchurch, by the Roman remains which have been dis- 
covered, and by the age of the old parish church, which is 
believed to have been of Saxon or early Norman construc- 
tion ; and in various parts where extensive portions of the 
upper and firmer strata—the sandstone and chalk—ages 
since reached the shore, they have there formed a firm 
foundation, resisting the encroachments of the sea, and 
sustaining the sloping lands above. 

The most considerable landslip within the last century 
was at Buddle, near Niton, in the year 1799, when a space 
of nearly one hundred acres was actually seen in a sort of 
undulating motion descending toward the shore, the 
ground rifting into frightful chasms and completely chang- 
ing its form. A cottage was thrown down, but fortunately 
no lives were lost. The latest instance of any great extent 
occurred at East End in the years 1810-18, when nearly 
eighty acres of land were ruined ; immense masses of the 
superior cliff sliding forward with the sinking foundation 
for a considerable distance and yet retaining their perpen- 
dicular position, while other parts, covered with trees and 
underwood, were completely overturned and laid waste in 
a few hours. 

Besides this great and certainly alarming source of 
picturesque beauty, there is another much less formidable 
to be found in the frequent founders of large portions of 
the upper range of cliffs. These are, however, rarely at- 
tended with any very serious consequences, other than 
the damage done, perhaps, to a few shrubs or a growing 
crop. 

Bonchurch is an exquisitely picturesque little place, 
ivy being predominant, and the approaches through 
veritable tunnels of greenery. Here I took a seat on a 
char-a-banc which I had engaged at Shanklin. This 
‘“‘leathern conveniency” is “tooled” round the Island 
every day, and with its four spanking horses, visits the 
principal places of interest. The driver was a picture, in 
his tall, white felt hat, white choker confined by a horse 
shoe pin, bottle-green cutaway coat, a geranium in the 
buttonhole, scarlet waistcoat and cords. I mounted be- 
side a genuine bank clerk, who, with his sweetheart and 
her mother, were utilizing this especial holiday. A charm- 
ing and agreeable party. 

The road through the valley of Bonchurch is in a 
narrow valley or glen, formed by steep broken slopes and 
lofty cliffs on the one side, and on the other by a long, 
rocky ridge, covered with foliage, shutting out our view 
of the sea and several exquisitely situated villas. This 
was formerly one of the most enchanting spots in the 
Island ; a few of the old ‘cottages, clothed in exuberant 
exotics, still remain, but the scene is now sadly injured by 
the presence of staring houses, shops, builders’ yards, etc. 
We have still, however, much to charm—noble elms on 
either side of the road afford a grateful shade, and 
spread their luxuriant arms over a small transparent lake, 
called ‘‘the Pond”; beyond which the eye passes over 
the checkered foliage of a lofty bank, with pretty villa 
residences peeping forth, to the mountain brow of St. 
Boniface Down. 

A little beyond the pond is an ascent to the top of the 
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village by a flight of ninety-nine stone steps (too rough 


and fatiguing, perhaps, for invalids), which will bring | 


the tourist to the Pulpit Rock Villa, named from a re 
markable crag in the face of the highest cliff, adorned with 
There is another picturesque rock on the 
roadside, not far from the church, called Hadfleld's Look 

(, distinguished by a flagstaff 

We “tooled " through Ventnor, celebrated for its salu 
brious climate, and its two seasons, the Winter being 
invalids. Here we changed 
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itilized by consumptive 
horses 
diamonds,” for his ladye faire, a species of quartz found 
here in great abundance, somewhat resembling the County 
Wicklow diamonds of “ ould Ireland.” 

No one who visits Ventnor should omit a stroll on St. 


Boniface Down. The down, which rises abruptly behind 


and the bank clerk invested in “ Isle of Wight | 


the town, and to the shelter of which the mildness of the | 
temperature is so greatly due, is, according to the ordnance | 
| the acre, which still belongs to the rectory of Bonchurch. 


survey, the highest in the Island, being 784 feet, while St. 
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Catherine's, which has generally enjoyed that reputation, 
is shown to be only 769 feet high. Like the church, it is 
named after an Englishman who rose to great ecclesiasti- 
cal eminence on the Continent, and gained canonization 
by martyrdom in a.p. 765. The summit can be gained 
from near the railway station, or by a path near St. Boni- 
face House toward Bonchurch. Here is a plot of ground 
known as Bishop's Acre, respecting which there is a tra- 
dition that a bishop once riding over the down lost him- 
self in one of those dense mists that to this day rise up so 
suddenly from the sea. Not knowing what to do, he let 
the horse go without guidance, and to his horror soon 
found himself slipping down a dangerous steep. Be 
coming frightened, he invoked the aid of the patron 
saint of the place, and vowed he would give an acre of 
ground to the church which bore his name if he himself 
escaped injury. Almost immediately the horse reached 
level ground ; and the thankful prelate duly presented 


Near the summit, a 
spring—known as the 
Wishing Well—bursts 
forth from the hill. 
It used to be said 
that if a person 
climbed to the 
spring, and drank 
without once looking 
back, any wish formed 
while drinking woulc' 
be granted. Tho 
prospect from tho 
summit is of course 
very, grand, _ there 
being nothing to im 
pede the view in any 
direction. 

At Black-gang 
Chine, once the haunt 
of a band of desper 
ate pirates, we stopped 
for luncheon, and I 
here make my com- 
pliment to the cold 
roast beef,the pickles, 
the Stilton and the 
‘arf and ’arf. I lay 
off on the velvet 
sward gazing at the 
distant Needles, while 
the bank clerk—may 
he live to be a Roths- 
child—and his sweet- 
heart, visited a cele- 
brated cave, his 
mother - in-law elect 
preferring a quite 
forty winks in the 
snug little parlor of 
the inn. Out in the 
blue, glassy sea, stood 
the ‘‘ Needles” Rocks, 
the terror of mariners 
of the bye-gone time. 
They are white, 
bleached by the beat- 
ing spray of centuries. 
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They stretch out to 
sea a great distance 
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THE ‘‘ EURYDICE” IN THE SQUALL. 


in nearly a straight line, and are seen from afar majestic- 
ally rearing their sharp, craggy heads high above the 
foaming waves. There can be no doubt whatever that 
they formerly constituted an undistinguishable portion 
of the promontory or mainland, and must, therefore, be 
viewed as stupendous monuments of nature, demon- 
strating the vast extent of land that has been gradually 
removed in the lapse of unknown centuries by the agency 
of causes which are even now in operation ; a fact which 
furnishes a most important theme of reflection to every 
traveler in the least attentive to the indications of local 
phenomena. ; 

The two most western rocks must date the origin of 
their separation ages back ; defying alike the jarring ele- 
ments and the mighty force of the ocean tides by which 
they have been constantly assailed. It was not till be- 
tween the years 1815-20 that the third great Needle rock 
was completely isolated from the proximate cliff, previous 
to which the connecting portion was curiously perforated 
by a large arch. Since then other smaller rocks have 
been formed, 
and there is 





name was derived—a slender rock, 120 feet high, which 
became so much worn at the base by the constant fretting 
of the waves, that in the year 1764 it fell with a most tre- 
mendous crash. To furnish an idea of the real size of 
these noble rocks, it may be stated, that the most western 
is about 120 feet high, and that its length is still 300 
feet, though one-fourth of its original extent was cut 
away nearly to highwater mark, for the purpose of se- 
curing a foundation for the Needles lighthouse. 

The green, glassy sea, the blue sky, the snowy Needles, 
the irregular line of bluff capped with luminous green, 
the dented bays fringed with golden sand, the inlets rich 
in brown seawrack—what a picture for my friend Hook, 
R. A.! A tooting on the “yard of tin” known as the 
guard’s horn called us to the char-a-banc, and in a few 
minutes we were packed and en roule to Carisbrooke 
Castle. 

What a glorious spin was that across the Island! What 
vistas in lordly parks! what glimpses of stately homes ! 
what peeps at trim pleasaunces where England’s sons and 

daughters 





every appear- 
ance that ere 
long there 


will be a very 
noble _ pin- 
nacle near the 
edge of the 
precipice, 
which, per- 
haps, at some 
distant period 
may become a 
magnificent 
detached col- 
umn-like 
rock, similar 
to the one 
from which, 
in all proba- 
bility, the 





THE “ EURYDICE”’ SUNK OFF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


played at 
tennis! what 
wild-flower- 
trimmed 
hedges ! what 
fields of amber 
corn ! 

The village 
of Carisbrooke 
is intensely 
picturesque. 
It nestles be- 
neath the old 
castle, and 
boasts of a 
Gothicchurch 
of the elev- 
enth century, 
the ruins of 
@ priory 
founded after 
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the Norman conquest a Roman villa, and a modern 
Catholic convent. A sparkling river flashes through its 
banks, studded with quaint old ale-houses, each with its 
green, velvety bowling-green. 

Carisbrooke Castle is a scene of magnificent ruin. The 
mind leaps back to ‘“‘men in mail” as you climb the 
daisy-dappled eminence which it so picturesquely crowns, 
The castle stands on a steep and nearly circular hill, and 
forms for a considerable distance around a most interest- 
ing and beautiful feature in the landscape. 

It is entered—after crossing the moat—throngh a gate- 
way in the outer walls, erected in the time of Elizabeth, 
beyond which is the principal entrance, a handsome 
machicolated gateway with grooves for portcullis, etc., 
flanked by two noble round towers, which yet 

“A warlike mien, a sullen grandeur wear.” 


This view of the castle possesses an uncommon degree of 
picturesque beauty ; the most luxuriant ivy is everywhere 
seen mantling the gray walls and moldering battlements, 
interspersed with the waving branches of wild vegetation, 
and the surrounding terraces are adorned with the oppos- 
ing tints of pines, and with every variety of deciduous 
trees. 

The gateway, with its guardrooms, etc., is believed to be 
an addition made by Lord Widville in the time of Edward 
IV. to the original works, through the ancient oaken gate 
of which we are admitted to the inner area comprising the 
Norman portion of the fortress. On your left are the ruins 
of the apartments occupied by the ill-fated Charles I., the 
‘window in which he stuck fast in an attempt to escape 
being in full preservation. The luckless monarch entered 
the castle on Sunday, November 23d, 1647, having put 
himself under the protection of Colonel Hammond, the 
governor lately appointed by the Parliament. In the fol- 
lowing March he made his first prearranged attempt to 
escape, and might have succeeded but for his too-confident 
belief that ‘‘where his head could pass his body might 
follow,” but ‘‘ when toa late found himself mistaken, he 
sticking fast between his breast and shoulders, not being 
able to get forward or backward.” 

Another attempt to escape was arranged for the night of 
May 28th, 1648, but when the hour arrived, the King, 
jooking from the window, saw from the number of persons 
below that the design had become known to his custo- 
dians, and retired without making the attempt. 

The Keep, which undoubtedly formed the primitive 
fortress, stands on the summit of an artificial mound about 
sixty feet in height, and is surrounded by a fosse. Its 
form is an irregular polygon about sixty feet in its greatest 
width, with angles faced with stone at evidently a more 
recent date. A flight of seventy-two steps leads to the 
entrance, which was defended by a double gate, porteullis, 
ete. The room containing the well—now partially filled up 
—is on our left, but all the upper, and probably some 
lower, apartments are destroyed. A few steps, however, 
lead to the summit of the platform, from which we obtain 
& prospect of such extent and beauty as alone will repay 
even the invalid for the trouble of the ascent. 

Near the northeast angle of the inner area, and at the foot 
of the keep, is another very picturesque fragment of the 
Norman fortification called “‘Montjoy’s Tower.” Passing 
through a small gateway close by, we enter the Place of 
Arms, a large open space protected by high ramparts, in- 
closed by the Elizabethan works, later converted into a 
bowling-green for the amusement of King Charles during 
his imprisonment, and now used for the exercise of the 
Isle of Wight Artillery Militia, who also have within the 
walls of the castle stores, powder magazines, Armstrong 
guns, ete. 
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The origin of the castle is by some attributed to the 
Celts, and by others—on better evidence—to the Romans ; 
but the first authentic notice is found in the Saxon 
annals, where it is spoken of as a place of consider- 
able strength. It is related in the Anglo-Saxon Chroni- 
cle that in a.p. 530 “‘ Cerdic conquered the Isle of Wight, 
and slew many men at Whit-garas-byrg.” The period 
immediately succeeding the conquest was the most im- 
portant in the history of the castle, when William Fitz- 
Osborn, the first Lord of the Isle of Wight, commenced 
the additions which must have rendered it in those times 
a formidable place of defense. The walls of the Norman 
fortress, which are still seen, include the keep and rather 
more than an acre and a half of land. 

In Domesday Book the name Carisbrooke does not ap- 
pear, but the castle is described as occupying one virgate, 
or about twenty acres—its present extent—‘‘in the 
manor of Alwinestunes (Alvington).” We may therefore 
presume that there was a series of earthworks, which 
were subsequently embraced by the Elizabethan walls. 
Numerous alterations and additions were made by suc- 
cessive lords and governors of the Island, whose arms are 
oceasionally traceable, and who resided here in great 
state and splendor. 

The castle was besieged by the French in 1877, after 
they had burned Yarmouth and Newtown, but they were 
repulsed with great loss by Sir Hugh Tyrril, the governor. 
In the reign of Elizabeth the whole of the works were 
strengthened and inclosed by a strong wall, defended by 
five bastions, and surrounded by a moat. 

The subsequent history presents few points of interest 
other than those—perhaps the most interesting to the ma- 
jority of visitors—connected with Charles I.’s captivity, 
whose name and fate are indissolubly associated with this 
spot, and whose closing history is so sadly familiar. 

After the death of the King, Carisbrooke Castle became 
the compulsory abode of his children, Henry and Eliza- 
beth, who each had a yearly allowance of $5,000, which 
was but little needed, however, by the latter, who died 
within a few days after arriving at the fortress, and was 
buried in Newport Church ; but her brother remained at 
Carisbrooke for nearly two years. 

The most amusing curiosity within the walls of the 
castle is the donkey that draws water from a well 170 feet 
deep. This donkey, at a given word, enters a large 
windlass wheel, and commences “such a getting up 
stairs,” and with such a clatter, as to call forth shouts 
of laughter from the assembled visitors. The present 
‘“‘moke” has been at this work for twenty-eight years, 
his predecessor in office, who literally died in harness, 
worked for forty-eight years. I purchased his portrait, 
and it holds a distinguished place in one of my numerous 
albums. 

Time pressed me then, as space presses me now, and I 
was compelled to “rush” the governor's house to the 
Keep. Oh, what an enchanting view! Montjoy Tower, 
the bowling-green whereon ‘poor Charles used to play at 
bowls, and the guard-houses. Somehow or other the sad 
face of the ill-fated Stuart haunted me for many an hour, 
even though mine eyes were gladdened by a sight of 
Queen Victoria being driven by the Princess Beatrice 
through the main street of Newport, the late faithful John 
Brown seated in the back of the low, cozy-looking pony 
phaeton. 

Half an hour brought us to Newport, the capital of the 
Island. The Guildhall, where the magistrates of the 
entire Island meet every Saturday, is a handsome build- 
ing, as is also the Isle of Wight Institute; but St. 
Thomas’s Church is the pitce de résistance. This ¢iurch 
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was built by public subscription, and completed in 1859, 
at a cost of upward of £11,000. It is of a handsome 
Gothic design, and its lofty and elegant tower is a beauti- 
ful object, either in a near or distant view. The interior 
contains two interesting monuments—types of feminine 
delicacy and manly vigor—the first by Baron Marochetti, 
remarkable for its purity and simplicity of design, was 
erected by Her Majesty, in memory of the Princess Eliza- 
beth (daughter of Charles I.), who died in Carisbrooke 
Castle, and whose remains were accidentally discovered 
in 1793, having been here buried with no other memento 
than the initials of her name carved on the adjacent wall. 
The other is a recumbent alabaster figure of a knight in 
armor, to the memory of Sir E. Horsey, who died in 1582, 
after having been Captain of the Island for seventeen 
years, during which time he did much toward developing 
the resources and stimulating the industry of the place. 
A medallion bust to the memory of H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort, is also well worthy of attention. The stained- 
glass windows are very handsome, and the old pulpit well 
deserves inspection—it is elaborately carved with emblem- 
atic designs, and bears the date of 1636. 

The town of Newport is of considerable antiquity ; one 
authority, who has carefully investigated the subject, 
ascribes its origin to the Romans. It received its first 
charter from De Redvers, Earl of Devon, in the reign of 
Henry II.; the next, granting considerable immunities 
and privileges, was given in the time of Edward I., by 
Isabella de Fortibus, the last subject that held in her own 
right the lordship of the Island ; she lived in great splen- 
dor at Carisbrooke Castle, and under her rule the Island, 
and especially Newport, attained a high state of prosper- 
ity. These charters were confirmed and added to by suc- 
cessive monarchs, and James I. and Charles II. granted 
charters of incorporation. In the twenty-third year of 
Edward I.’s reign, members were returned to Parliament, 
but from that time till the reign of Elizabeth the privilege 
was in abeyance, after which, however, they were regu- 
larly returned by the corporation till the passing of the 
Reform Act, and amongst them appear some of the 
brightest ornaments of the Senate—ineluding the Duke 
of Wellington in 1807, and Lord Palmerston. 

Of course, we had a peep at Osborne, the Marine Palace 
of Queen Victoria, for a detailed description of which, 
and of the other palaces of Her Majesty, I respectfully beg 
leave to refer the readers of the Poputar Monruty to the 
March number. Osborne House stands on a command- 
ing site, the green and wooded slopes of the grounds 
reaching to the Solent. It is built in the Palladian style, 
which so admirably admits of the application of some of 
the most beautiful features of the Grecian orders to the 
necessities of domestic architecture. 

The geriéral form of the building is quadrangular, the 
sea-front ‘being flanked on the one hand by the clock 
tower, 90 féet: high, and on the other by the flag tower, 
107 feet ; in advance of the latter are the royal ‘apart- 
ments, standing nearly detached from’ the rest of the 
edifice, and thus securing greater privacy and an unin- 
terrupted prospect. The apparent altitude of the build- 
ing is increased by two extensive terraces, which are 
adorned with statuary, fountains, the choicest shrubs and 
the most vivid flowers. The two sons of the Prince of 
Wales had just returned from their long ‘cruise, and 
passed us, the arm of the future King of England round 
his brother’s neck—as fine a pair of lads as ever a fond 
mother’s eyes dwelt upon, and burnt as brown as roasted 
coffee. 

From Osborne we spun over to Cowes, the Mecca of the 
English yachtsman. Cowes is divided by the River 





Medina into east and west, and occupies the most north- 
ern part of the Island, immediately opposite the South- 
ampton Water. From a small maritime port it has risen 
into celebrity as a place of fashionable resort, chiefly on ac- 
count of its unrivaled attractions for gentlemen fond of 
aquatic amusements, and its convenience for a yachting 
station. 

West Cowes is “ correct form,” and a villa in this upper- 
ten-thousand sacred grove means a little town-house in 
Mayfair, and £20,000 a year. 

Of the buildings which attract attention at West Cowes, 
the chief is the castle, which was built in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and mounted eleven nine-pounders on a 
semicircular battery, which still remains ; but the build- 
ing is occupied as the clubhouse of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, and the whole place has at different times been 
subjected to such a variety of alterations as to give it— 
with the exception of the battery—all the air of a modern 
private residence. 

A few yards behind the castle is a very perfect Gothic 
villa ; adjoining this on the east is the building formerly 
engaged as the clubhouse of the R. Y. 8., but now an 
hotel ; and beyond, an extensive and well finished, though 
very formal, range of lodging-houses, called ‘‘ The Ter- 
race.” These stand on the Parade, which is at the wator’s 
edge, and forms a most delightful promenade during 
every part of the year ; the channel sweeping s0 close to 
the shore that steamers and yachts glide past at the dis- 
tance of a few yards. 

On landing you should inquire for the Parade, and then 
proceed along the seashore westward of the castle, pass- 
ing—by way of a good esplanade—several nearly secluded 
villas ; a little beyond which you will come to the Green, 
which is a miniature park, with a sharp slope to the rocky 
beach, forming the most charming promenade and loung- 
ing place of Cowes, decorated, and fitted with seats, 
band stand, etc. 

‘‘Cowes week ” is in the red almanac of the swells of the 
world. Everybody who is anybody is ‘‘on hand,” the 
Royal Yacht Squadron doing the honors, while five or six 
hundred yachts lie at their moorings in all the beauty of 
snowy canvas and all the coquetry of multi-colored bunt- 
ing. 

I dined with an old friend at his club. The menu com- 
prised oxtail soup, a slice of chicken turbot, the under 
cut of a saddle of real Southdown mutton, and a bit of 
ripe Stilton. To our soup, a glass of Amontillado ; to our 
fish, a Chateau Yquem; to our saddle, a beaker of Dry 
Monopole; and to our Stilton, a glass of tawny port, an 
Offaly of ’34. Ah! 

Monday night found me recrossing the Solent, and 
Tuesday morning found me at work ‘‘in the city,” a 
fresher man for having done my ‘‘ Outing” in the Garden 
of England. 








THE ALPINE HORN. 


Tue Alpine horn, which is so continually heard in some 
parts of Switzerland, has many legends attached to it. 
The following is one story of its origin : 

A young herdsman, sleeping in his loft, was one night 
aroused by wonderful music which made him weep for 
pleasure. Peering down, he saw three men in the kitchen 
apparently engaged in making cheese. When they had 


separated the curds from the whey, they poured the whey 
into three buckets. In one it appeared red, in one green, 
and in one white as snow. Then they called to the herds- 
man to come down, and the man standing by the red 
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bucket, who was of gigantic 
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proportions and had a voice 
like thunder, invited him to 
choose and drink the bloody 
liquid, which should give him 
strength and energy above all 
his companions. The strange 
who held the green bucket, 
who was of a milder aspect, 
bade him drink and inherit 
the finest herds and richest 
pastures of the Alps. The 
third offered only the instru- 
ment to make such music as 
he had listened to. The 
herdsman, still under the in 
finence of the enchanting 
strain’, chose and drank the 
white liquor 

Immediately the three men 
vanished, the fire which they 
had kindled went out, but 
from its expiring spark 
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THE YACHTS OFF COWES. 


sprang a horn, which the herdsman seized and’ played 
upon till morning. He took it to the mountains with his 
flock, and with it saluted a beautiful shepherdess whom 
he had loved from his childhood, and who returned his 
affection. Afterward, he learned one day that her father 
had promised her in marriage to a rich citizen of Berne, 
and in a fit of desperation he resolved to quit his native 
mountains. He hid his precious horn among the rocks, 
and became a soldier in a foreign country. 

After many years haa passed a great home-sickness fell 
upon him, and he returned to his native valley. He wan- 
dered forth on the mountains, and was met by an old 
shepherd, who gave him a letter. It was from his be 
loved, whom he had thought false to him. ‘I leave this 
letter to tell thee I died faithful to thee. I know thou 
wilt some day return to thy home.” Wild with grief, he 
wandered on, not knowing where he went, till he espied 
his horn in the crevice where he had hidden it. He me- 
chanically put it to his lips, and, as the mountain echoes 
replied to him, he fancied that it was the voice of his lost 
love. 

He blew again, a blast so tremendous that all the 
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valley heard and wondered, 
but in the effort his heart broke 
and his spirit passed away. 


THERE are known to science 
more than three thousand spe- 
cies of birds. But poetry takes 
ken of a bare hundred ; and of 
even these, says Mr. Phil Rob- 
inson, in ‘*The Poets’ Birds,” a 
third are so casually mentioned 
that virtually they are useless 
to the text. The treasures of , 
the tropics are absolutely ig- 
nored ; and, in fact, Asia, Africa 
and America might not exist, for 
all the advantage their bird- 
wealth has been to British poets; 
while Europe, except where its 
species are British species also, 
is similarly neglected. 
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THE STORY OF A SCAR. 
























THE STORY OF A SCAR. —‘‘ WITH A SUDDEN BOUND I CLUTCHED FROM A CHAIR AT HAND A CASHMERE SHAWL, AND THROWING 
IT ABOUT HER, I PRESSED HER CONVULSIVELY IN MY ARMS IN MY EFFORTS TO SMOTHER THE FLAMES,” 


THE STORY 


Tues days, as I sit alone at my work, make me think 
of heartache. The children are off nutting, and the house 
is too still. The sunshine lays in a broad, silent patch upon 
the floor. That crimson sumach yonder is just the color 
of adressI wore. The asters and chrysanthemums look 
crisp and bright still, despite the frosts ; some tall, dark 
dahlias linger like the pickets of a retreated army. 

It was just so then. That day was brilliant and serene 
as this has been—colored in ruby and orange, and touched 
with breathless Autumn quiet, just like this. Yet, think- 
ing of what went before, and of what came after, it seems 
like a black, unsightly scar across my retrospect. 

I was expecting John that night, of course—my last 
Vol. XVI., No. 2—11. 





OF A SCAR. 


night at home. I went into the parlor when the early 
supper was over, and sat down by the window to watch 
for him. In the barn across the road I could see father 
throwing down the hay from the loft, and the cows still 
nosing their cornstalks by the gate, and the clumsy young 
turkeys trying to get settled in the branches of the apple- 
tree. How little I thought that I should never look with 
just such eyes upon this scene again! The sun had sunk ; 
the west was all a flood of orange, merging into cool 
violet. In a few moments I saw John coming up the 
road, stopping to exchange a word with father, and to 
gather a handful of purple asters as he came up the gar- 
den-path. I went to the door to meet him, yet, someway, 
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John's coming was not quite the same to me as usual 
that night. My mind was so full of other things. Even 
through church-time, the day before, I had not been able 
to refrain from trying on—in imagination—all the new 
clothes prepared for my approaching visit to Aunt Brit- 
ton There had been a great strife in the family to get 
me ready for this visit. Mother had ransacked her treas- 
ured stores, and had brought out even her wedding-dress 
and bestowed it upon me. It was a changeable silk, 
pink-and-pearl color, and somewhat dimmed by its twenty 
years. But it seemed truly splendid in my eyes, and 
great were the consultations over its re-making. It had 
ruffles of thread-lace in the short sleeves and about the 
neck. We thought it would make a fine appearance, or, 
rather, that I should make a fine appearance in it, even at 
Aunt Britton’s. 

With my mind full of such matters, it is but reasonable 
that I could give only a moiety of my thoughts to John, 
to whom I had been engaged a whole year, and whose 
regular visits and monotonous devotion had divested him 
of any great romance in my eyes. Besides, John had 
little of the romantic about him. He was just brave and 
loyal, and strong and true. As to myself, you will under- 
stand that I was pretty and young. If you had known 
Annt Britton, I need not have explained this. Aunt Brit- 
ton had herself been a beauty, and had married for 
money. That was along time ago. Her beauty was gone 
now, and her husband also. But she had her money and 
her love of adulation just the same. She lived elegantly, 
and it was her habit to invite handsome young girls, who 
drew crowds of company, to make her long visits. 

She never invited anybody a second season ; she wanted 
a change. And if one of her guests, in spite of being 
lbeautiful, did not become a belle, Aunt Britton made her 
so uncomfortable that she never completed the term of 
her visit. She was a sort of cross between Cleopatra and 
Lady Tippins. 

One after another of the numerous nieces and cousins 
who were sufficiently “fair in the face,” had been called 
to Aunt Britton’s, and from there had disappeared, 
through bridal tulle, from their familiar places. And now 
my turn had come. But there was no danger of my dis- 
appearing through bridal tulle, or in any other way. I 
was going to make my visit, and coming back to marry 
John Carter. 

John had come into the room with his handful of 
asters. 

“The last night, Rhoda,” he said, softly, as he kissed 
me. 

**You will appreciate me all the better when I come 
back,” I laughed. 

**Oh, Rhoda! as if you could be better appreciated or 
better loved !” 

He sat with his arm across my chair-back, the bunch of 
asters touching my shoulder. 

**T only hope this visit will not lessen your appreciation 
of us here at home.” 

** Of course, it will not make a particle of change in any 
way.” 

**T wish you did not want to go.” 

**But Ido. Ishould go, if only to show you that there 
is some stability about my feelings and affections.” 

** You will be so admired! Aunt Britton will be so vain 
of you! She will want you to do as she did, and as 
George and Laura and all of them have done.” 

** Marry old Moneybags? Well, if she provides any 
such temptations, I will show her one little rustic who can 
resist them.” 
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**T wish you were just one-tenth part as pretty as you 
are, Rhoda.” 

‘* What shall I do ?—put on green glasses and a red 
wig ?” 

‘“‘No,” he answered, after a pause; ‘‘ you needn't do 
anything, dear, but remember how I love you—how des- 
olate I should be without you.” 

‘* Well, there! Don’t think you are rid of me. I shall 
come back and demand a rigorous account of all your 
flirtations.”’ 

We fell to talking over our plans after that—how John 
was to put the bay-window in the parlor of what would 
be our future home, at odd times through the Winter ; of 
how it would be best for me to buy the furniture before 
my return from the city. There was a thousand dollars 
laid up for wedding expenses ; we could begin nicely on 
that. 

There was a slow, dripping, solemn rain next morning, 
after the burning splendor of that autumnal day. I 
began, my journey, however. Uncle Ephraim carried 
me nine miles to Barrington, where I was to stop over 
night with Cousin Maurice. 

At the close of the second day after leaving home I 
found myself stepping from the dusk and chill of the 
night into the blaze of a broad hall. A man-servant had 
opened the door. I remember noticing his features, ob- 
serving the pattern of the velvet stair-carpet, seeing the 
gilded molding around the dove-colored wall-panels, the 
stained-glass chandelier, and feeling, for an instant, an un- 
bearable sense of insignificance—a clumsy consciousness 
of a waterproof and woolen gloves—a sudden need of 
support and protection—a longing for John! Then I 
heard Aunt Britton’s voice, as she advanced from the 
drawing-room : 

‘** Dear child, I’ve been looking for you this hour! Did 
you come safe? Was there no accident to the train? 
Are you perished with cold? Marble, tell Davis to serve 
dinner in half an hour. I’m going with Miss Faulkner to 
her room myself.” 

What first struck me about Aunt Britton was how shrill 
and shriveled she was. What I saw, secondly, was her 
magnificence. She wore black satin and white point-lace, 
and walked gracefully enough, with a gold-headed cane. 
She would have seemed a fine old lady had she but been 
willing to seem old. : 

** Well, child, will I do for a fairy godmother ?” she 
asked, as she ushered me into my room, looking me all 
over with her keen black eyes, and noticing my examina- 
tion of herself. 

I blushed guiltily. 

‘There, don’t blush. You blushed when you first 
came in. I thought you were sunburned. You are likea 
lily when you don’t blush. I wouldn't let them see you 
till you were dressed. Take off your wrappings. Here 
are your things.” 

She opened a wardrobe door, displaying several elegant 
costumes arranged within. 

**You don’t mean that these are for me, aunt ?” 

‘Certainly. Whoelse? The crimson poplin is for to- 
night. We have some folks to dinner.” She turned me 
around while she talked. ‘‘ You will do,” she commented. 
“Try and be ready when I return in half an hour.” 

‘*Who is here, aunt ?” I ventured to ask. 

“Oh, Cora Burt and Ruth Langdon ; but they'll not 
hold a candle to you, Miss Faulkner,” and Aunt Britton 
tapped my arm with her white lace fan and left me. 

I took the crimson poplin down from its peg. It was 
just what I needed to tone the white and gold of my 





But John looked soberer than sober. 


skin and hair. A daring costume! so intense in color, 
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with its sweeping train and velvet facings; but I could 
bear it. 

I loosened my bright hair, brushed it, and re-fastened it 
in simple braids. There was enough of it without orna- 
ment. The dress was cut a la Pompadour, leaving the 
neck bare, with a frill of cluny to half-conceal the swell of 
the bust. 

Aunt Britton entered as I was tipping the cheval-glass 
for a view of the train and the ‘owl ensemble. She smiled 
grimly : 

**Ah, you have it allin you, I see. The old Adam or 
Eve—which is it ?” and she hung a chain about my throat, 
suspending a locket. ‘‘Give me your arm. Iam glad 
you are not shy. Didn’t I hear something about a lover 
you left behind ?” 

**Yes, I have left my lover. I will——” 

‘Certainly, you will tell me about him to-morrow !” 

I suppose I was sustained by the idea that the scene 
upon which I now entered was something in which I had 
no practical share. Iwas a new Cinderella, but my prince 
was not at this ball. 

I stood serenely quiet when Aunt Britton left me in the 
middle of the parlor-floor, and while she called out my 
name to each of the several groups with a kind of mali- 
cious distinctness. 

The drawing-room presented that evening such a scene 
as Aunt Britton loved. The women were young and bril- 
liant, the dresses exquisite. Themen? Unconsciously, as 

one came to my side, I thought of what I had said about 
Aunt Britton’s Moneybags This one was at least no Money- 
bags. He was a man of peculiar prestige—a face which 
fascinated through its sadness and expression of culture 
rather than its beauty. And yet, too, it was beautiful—a 
Raphael face, added to a svelte, elegant form. 

‘*Miss Faulkner, your aunt sends me to take you to 
dinner.” 

I took the gentleman’s arm, I remember, as we drifted 
to our places, but the silver covers, the gleaming damask 
and Gothic chairs, how humorously it struck me to 
wonder if my companion could imagine me ladling the 
dumplings ‘from the dinner-pot for our midday meal at 
home—whether he could imagine that that was what I was 
used to—that such things were what I should go back to! 
It struck me that he must have lived a life so far above all 
vulgarities and meannesses—a kind of Chevalier Bayard, 
all honor and ambition, ignorant even of life’s small, ignoble 
uses. He was just the kind of man of whom women make 
ahero. Not, of course, that he could be any hero of mine. 
But then there was no harm in speculating. I thought to 
myself what a pleasant memory that dinner would always 
be to me. 

Naturally, with a mind thus occupied, I was not hungry. 
My companion talked a good deal, and I looked up into 
the sad splendor of his eyes and listened. 

The dinner lasted an hour. Once in a while, as it pro- 
ceeded, I felt Aunt Britton’s eyes pouncing upon me 
through the distance like claws, and I wondered what I 
had already done which did not suit her. 

‘*Come and hold my floss for me,” she commanded, as 
we at length wended our ways to the drawing-room. 

‘“What was Frederick Kassin talking to you about?” 
she asked, when we were seated. 

‘Oh, aunt! ask what he did not talk about.” 

“T thought so, I should never have given you to him 
if you had not seemed such acool piece. I never dreamt 
that he was going to talk himself right into your good 
graces,”’ 

**My good graces ?” 








“‘T hope I didn’t blush ?” I asked, slily. 

*‘Bah! I had rather have seen you blush than sit in 
that ‘tranced calm,’ I believe Tennyson calls it. You 
can’t listen to Frederick Kassin again.” 

“Why rot ? What is the matter with him ?” 

‘Nothing that [Tknow. He is a new acquaintance, and 
I don’t like strangers. I’m rather old-womanish, ain’t I ?” 

‘You are very kind to me. But you need not be the 
least concerned about me.” 

** Ah, bah !” said Aunt Britton again. 
thinks she knows her mind !” 

I went to my room soon, on the plea of fatigue. I took 
off my dress, unbraided my hair, sat down before the fire, 
and thought about Frederick Kassin! Was the evening 
just ended a dream ?—the dresses, the faces, the silver 
covers, the gleaming lights ; above all, those sad, strange 
eyes? I tried to put the nightmare aside. I tried to 
think of John ; of the parlor-furniture about which I had 
speculated so pleasantly, and was disgusted with my own 
effort. 

It was late before I slept—late when at last I woke. 
Some one had been in my room and left upon the table a 
basket of flowers—roses and cape jasmine. 

I lay dreamily breathing their perfume, when a knock 
announced Aunt Britton. She laughed to see me in bed 
still. 

“How easily you slip into the new grooves! No 
chickens to be fed ; no milk to be strained this morning, 
eh? The new grooves suit very well, too—eh? Where 
did those beautiful flowers come from ?” 

I began to get up. Acard was attached to the basket. 
I read the name. 

‘*They are from Mr. Kassin.” 

Aunt Britton bit her lip. 

‘*A week from to-day you must have half a dozen, from 
as many admirers. Now get dressed. Here is your 
dressing-gown—the white alpaca, faced with violet. It 
will make you look like a Greek.” 

But a week went by, and I had no flowers upon my 
toilet-table but Frederick Kassin’s. What a week that 
had been of delirium and delusion! The night before I 
had gone to the opera with him, alone. When I awoke in 
the morning, beside his flowers lay a letter—a letter from 
John. I trembled asI lay in the bed. I dare not get up 
to read the letter or touch the flowers. 

Aunt Britton came in. Wjth her keen eyes she divined 

my agitation and its aause. 

‘**You have never told me about the lover you have left 

behind, Rhoda,” she said, abruptly. 

‘*There was not much to tell.” 

“Your thoughts have been too busy with the lover 

before you.” 

“Aunt Britton, I am wretched. I wish I had never 

come here. I was contented with my life and my pros- 

pects.”’ 

“Bah! If you had been contented you would have re- 

mained so. You mean you were ignorant. You are 

eating the food Mother Eve tasted. Every one has their 
turn once.”’ 

“The knowledge of good and evil! I fear my know- 

ledge is of evil alone.” 

‘Rhoda, I came this morning to talk to you about 

Frederick Kassin.” 

**T cannot talk of him.” 

‘*Child, do you love him so ?” 

“No; Ido not love him atall. 1% am going to ride with 

him this morning. He will offer himself. I shall refuse 


‘*Eighteen, and 


him. ThenI shall write to John Carter that I am coming, 





“Tut! tut! I’ve watched girl’s faces before now.” 





home.” 
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Aunt Britton called me to her dressing-room as I came | 
in from my ride. She was sitting over the open fire. 

“T can’t get warm this morning,” she said. ‘‘ Well, 
tell me, have you finished with Frederick ?” 

‘“‘T have accepted him.” 

‘Yes; of course. Well, he is rich. But he will never 
make you happy. I had rather you had taken Mr. Mer- 
riam.”’ : 

“*Why do you say he will never make me happy ?” 

‘*Oh, I see it in his eyes. I would not trust them.’ 

I stood still a moment. 

“Aunt Britton, do you believe folks can lose their 

identity? 
There is no- RIN = 
thing left in 
me of what I 
brought here. 
I am a differ- 
ent being. 
The last hint 
of my old self 
was in my de- 
termination to 
refuse Mr. 
Kassin. In- 
stead, I ac- 
cepted him. 
Now, when I 
think of the 
misery I have 
got to cause 
others, I am 
ready to die 
of grief at my 
Own  incon- 
stancy.” 

“You are 
too handsome. 
That is the 
only trouble. 
You will al- 
ways be mak- 
ing folks 
miserable till 
your face 
changes. 

When youjare 
old and faded, 
the retaliation 
will come. 
Make the most 
of yourreign.” 

“Do you 
suppose my beauty is all Frederick Kassin cares for ?” 

‘“‘ Certainly ! and the other one, too.” 

“Yet there is something in me better than mre pretti- 
ness.” 

‘“*Tt is of no account. 
find out !” 

Aunt Britton wanted a sensation, so she seconded 
Frederick Kassin’s entreaties that I should be married 
before I went home. She did not believe in my lover her- 
self, but inasmuch as I was to marry him, she might as 
well have the amusement of the wedding. She took the 

responsibility of reconciling father and mother. 

‘‘ Rhoda,” she wrote, “‘is much too handsome to settle 
down as a farmer’s wife. She has fallen in love, and had 
better take the chance in the throng. Let me marry her 
in style. Afterward she can come and see you.” 


’ 





Take the smallpox, and you will 
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I reflected but little during those mad days of what 
must be going on at home. As I had said, I seemed to 
have cut loose from my former self. The holidays 
passed brilliantly. The first of February was fixed for 
the wedding. No one said ‘‘ Wait a little.” No one 
asked, ‘‘ Are you sure you are suited ?” Frederick Kas- 
sin was always with me, frightening me at times with a 
kind of lurking devil there was under the sadness of his 
eyes, but infatuating me at all times, rendering me dis- 
gusted with the mere memory of the past. 

Does all this sound unnatural—this swift passion, this 
relentless infidelity ? I can only say it is true. Every 

one was jeal. 
SRR Sa <7] ous of me; 
that added 
fuel to the 
flame. Fred- 
erick Kassin 
might have 
had any 
woman he had 
chosen. The 
house was all 
astir with pre- 
parations for 
the wedding. 
Ruth Lang- 
don and Cora 
Burt were to 
be brides- 
maids. ‘Time 
spun on. The 
day arrived. 

There are 
black days in 
Nature, color- 
less, intensely 
cold. My 
wedding - day 
was such. We 
met at break- 
fast, shiver- 
ing, subdued 
and ashamed 
that we were 
so. Soon after 
we separated 
and went to 
our respective 
rooms. Noon 
was the hour 
fixed for the 
wedding at 
the church. The reception was to follow. Still later we 
should leave town. I loosened my hair, sat down before 
my chamber-fire, and thought, as on the first night of my 
arrival, about Frederick Kassin. How handsome, how 
fascinating he was! Howtame and dull seemed all my 
former life compared with these few gay months! That 
old life was for ever past now. I had made my choice. 

It was a quarter past eleven when the maid came with 
the request that I would join Aunt Britton in her room 
as soon as I was ready. I sent word that the coiffeur was 
arranging my vail ; as soon as he had finished, I should 
be at her service. I knew why she had sent for me. She 
wished to put my pearls on with her own hands. The 
parure was her gift—great, rare, pure, pearls—the same 
which she had worn at her own wedding. I was the first 








of her brides, she said, upon whom she had felt like 
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bestowing them. At half-past eleven, as I passed through 
the hall on my way to her room, I heard the stir of ar- 
rival below—Mr. Kassin had come. 

My aunt was not in her chamber. 
the dressing-room beyond. 


I passed onward to 
I seem to feel still my satin 
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greeted by a peculiar, sickening smell. At the same in- 
stant a sight burst upon me! Aunt Britton had sprung 
from the chair in which she had been sitting before the 
open grate.« There was a horrible gurgle in her throat ; 
her eyes glared ; her arms were thrown aloft. Her cloth- 
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THE HISTORY OF A PLAYHOUSE.— LOGGIA SCENE IN “ ROMEO AND JULIET,” ON THE OPENING NIGHT OF BOOTH’S THEATRE, 
FEBRUARY 3p, 1869.—SEE NEXT PAGE. 


train creeping across the velvet carpet as I moved. I see 
my own reflection as the pier-glass threw it back to me 
—for the last time. They said I should be the hand- 
somest bride who had ever stood at the altar of St. 
Eustace’s. The remark recurred to me. 

I pushed the door of the dressing-room, and was 


ing was on fire. I think she had been asleep. She wore 
her cambric peignoir still. The wedding garments—the 
pearls, lay upon the bed. For one horrible instant I 
stood motionless. My limbs refused to stir ; my tongue, 
to forma sound. In that instant Aunt Britton sank, en- 
veloped in the flames, upon her knees to the floor. 







































































Then, with a sudden bound, I clutched from a chair at 
hand a cashmere shawl, and throwing it about her, I 
pressed her convulsively in my arms in my efforts to 


smother the flames. But still I was powerless to speak, 
and it was she, not I, who finally shrieked loudly and re- 
peatedly. I began to feel the fire encroaching. The 
shawl had caught. My hands were burned. Suddenly 
there was a fierce, greedy crackle—a light blaze. My vail 
was on fire ! 

When I was next conscious, I was quiet, upon the bed. 
T unclosed my eyes and saw the blue satin coverlet and 
wrought pillow-slips smirched and scorched. I found my 
face and neck overlaid with a lotion. From the gnawing 
pain, I knew that I was badly burned. 

In the next apartment I heard painful groans. Aunt 
Britton was dying in agony from having inhaled the 
flames. 

The room in which I lay was filled with people—the 
frightened servants, the dismayed guests, Cora and Ruth, 
their white dresses soiled and charred ; my lover, pale as 
a corpse ; the minister who was to have married us, 

Vrederick sat by my bedside. The minister was stand- 
ing. The rest were moving about, without words or 
object. There was something appalling in the silence, 
which no one broke, either by question orcomment. Sud- 
denly there came through the hall a woman’s step, firm 
and quick. It approached and entered the chamber. I 
unclosed my eyes painfully again. They rested upon a 
superb, haughty woman, dark-eyed, with passionate, 
sculpturesque beauty. She threw a quick glance about, 
which rested on me, and advanced quickly to the bedside. 
Her dress indicated that she was just off a journey. 

‘You may be grateful, Miss Faulkner, that to-day’s 
scars are but skin-deep,”’ she said, abruptly. 

‘*May I ask, madame, who you are?” I inquired, 
faintly. 

‘“‘T am Frederick Kassin’s wife !’’ she said, with slow 
emphasis. 

There was a cry, an audible shudder, through the 
room. 

‘She is crazy!” Take her away!” said one and an- 
other. 

She faced the speakers with superb quiet. 

‘*Mr. Kassin will identify me,” she said, coolly. 

My eyes turned toward my lover. His face was buried 
in his hands, 

‘Fool !” said the woman, glowering upon him, “ did 
you think I had loosed my hold ?” 

I must have fainted, for the room grew dark and still. 
Presently it was empty, except for Villette and the 
doctor. 

‘How is my aunt ?” I inquired. 

**She is out of pain.” 

‘** Dead ?” 

“« Dead.” 2 2. 

Aunt Britton, from premonition or caprice, left me a 
large part of her estate. I was young and strong. I 
came back to life, disfigurement and fortune. I was 
saved knowing whether it was only my beauty that 
Frederick Kassin prized. Wide seas and eternal separa- 
tion were between us. 

The long interval of convalescence was a blessed inter- 
mission. Mother was with me. I saw no one else from 
home. It was June before my strength came to me. I 
knew that it had come, when, for the first time, I ven- 
tured to look in a glass. Horrible! You have wondered 
how I came by these scars. You have their story. 
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“John! There he is coming now. Tell us, John, 
how you came to marry me ?” 

‘* Because I loved you, Rhoda.” 

‘* Because you were too good and faithful and true to 


be changed by all, either my sins or my scars,” 
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By HENRY TYRRELL. 


On the night of April 30th, 1883, the curtain of Booth’s 
Theatre dropped slowly over the tomb of the Capulets. 
The play was played out; and the theatre itself, the 
noblest temple of tragedy in America, passed out of exist- 
ence to the slow music of the orchestra, the last to be 
reéchoed by those memorial walls. Then, if ever, might 
the sentimental playgoer, lingering behind the departing 
crowd and after the going out of the lights, have seen, as 
Hawthorne saw in the dim parlors of the old Province 
House the thronging phantoms of the past revisiting the 
scene whereon they had so bravely strutted their hour in 
former days. Such a reunion would have brought together 
a majority of those actors and actresses who represent 
the highest achievements of dramatic art in the present 
generation. Over that broad stage would have passed, in 
spectral pageant, scores of gifted people whose art has 
swayed the emotions of millions: whose faces, known 
everywhere, have been reflected in our own laughter and 
tears ; whose voices have given life and soul to the words 
bequeathed by noble minds. Some there would have been, 
who to-day are visible in their familiar réles, or in later 
creations ; others, whose faces must be sought in the por- 
trait gallery of the past, and of whose short-lived triumphs 
the memory alone remains, or a line in the annals of the 
stage. 

The memories of this playhouse cover a period of four- 
teen years—a short retrospect, perhaps, if concerned with 
a portion of a man’s life, but a long one when occupied 
with the history of a great theatre—as long, indeed, as the 
average place of public amusement maintains the struggle 
for existence. The record of Booth’s Theatre affords a 
notable illustration of the variety and excellence of the 
entertainment constantly offered to the public in a large 
city. Originally designed for the production of dramas 
of the ‘‘legitimate” class, it served that purpose most 
fitly for five years; then, under perennially changing 
management, came spectacle, melodrama, romance, 
modern comedy, burlesque, opera, concert—good, bad 
and indifferent, in promiscuous profusion, with varying 
fortunes, and failure at last. Now the money-changers 
are in the temple, the footlights are extinguished, and the 
mystic green curtain, that vail between the two worlds of 
reality and fancy, will rise at the thrilling stroke of the 
prompter’s bell—nevermore. 

The Winter Garden Theatre, on Broadway opposite 
Bond Street, New York city, where, in 1864-65, Edwin 
Booth achieved a hundred nights’ run of ‘“‘ Hamlet,” was 
burnt March 23d, 1867. This catastrophe brought about 
the fruition of what had long been with him a grand 
dream, or, as he now chooses to call it, ‘‘a Quixotic 
fancy.” He desired to construct, own, and manage a 
theatre which should be the embodiment of his esthetic 
tastes and scholarly ideas, and where the classic dramas 
should be represented with all the perfection of detail that 
art could bestow. A site was procured on the corner of 
Twenty-third Street and Sixth Avenue, work was begun, 
and the actor traveled and toiled for completion of his new 

house. While the blasting is going on, and the granite 





** And, after all, you married John Carter.” 





walls of Booth’s Theatre slowly rise, let us glance at the 
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career of its founder and informing genius—the foremost 
American actor of his time. 

Edwin Booth was born at the Booth Farm, in Harford 
County, Maryland, on the 13th of November, 1833. He 
grew up a comely lad, and even then used to wear a pic- 
turesque Spanish cloak, giving promise in this and other 
tastes of the man he has turned out to be. He studied 
with a Mr. Kearney, an eccentric pedagogue, who en- 
couraged dramatic representations among his boys. The 
future tragedian’s first histrionic effort was on a certain 
occasion when Edwin Booth and John S. Clarke, dressed 
in white linen trousers and black jackets, recited and 
enacted the quarrel scene of Brutus and Cassius, the elder 
Booth surreptitiously watching the performance from a 
bench near the door. These two young friends once gave 
an entertainment at the Court House in Belair, announced 
by handbills posted upside-down by the aged negro who 
had been intrusted with the work, and at which they re- 
cited a number of Shakespearean selections, interspersed 
with vocal efforts in the negro dialect, accompanied by the 
banjo and bones ! 

At an early age Edwin began to travel with his father on 
his theatrical tours, and tenderly did he watch over the 
health and safety of that eccentric but kind-hearted man 
of genius. Often after the play the two would wander 
restlessly through the deserted~ streets for hours and 
hours ; or, in their lonely chamber at midnight, crooning 
negro melodies to the drowsy tinkling of the banjo, the 
boy would strive to soothe the sleepless demon that tor- 
mented his sire. Between the two there was ever a deep, 
unspoken sympathy ; and as Edwin grew up, a thought- 
ful and rather melancholy youth, his close companionship 
seemed to be more and more necessary to the parent. 

Edwin Booth’s first appearance on any stage as an actor 
was made on the 10th of September, 1849, at the Boston 
Museum, in the character of Tiessel in ‘‘ Richard III.” 
He wore his father’s spurs. When he had got through 
his part, he returned to the dressing-room, where the 
elder Booth, made up for Richard JII., still sat, appar- 
ently buried in thought. 

‘* Have you done well ?” he asked. 

‘*T think so,” replied Edwin. 

“Then give me my spurs,” laconically rejoined the 
father. 

In 1851, being announced for Richard IIT. at the Na- 
tional Theatre, New York, the elder Booth suddenly 
changed his mood, and refused to go to the theatre, saying 
that he was ill, and insisting that his son should play 
Richard in his stead. At the last moment, in despair, 
Edwin sprang into the carriage, and drove furiously to the 
theatre, where the excited manager dressed him in his 
father’s clothes, ‘‘a world too wide” for his slender 
figure, and the young substitute was pushed “on.” The 
astonished audience soon saw that he had absorbed every 
word, look, and tone of his father, and burst forth with 
gratified applause. At the end of the play he was led 
before the curtain by the manager, who introduced him as 
‘the worthy scion of a noble stock,’’ adding, soto voce, 
“T'll wager they don’t know what that means.” When 
Edwin returned to the hotel he found his father to all ap- 
pearance exactly as he had left him, unchanged in mood 
or position. He questioned the son indifferently as to his 
success ; but Edwin believes now that he had witnessed 
the whole of the performance of Richard, as well as that 
of Tressel on the previous occasion, and was secretly 
pleased. 

In 1852 the elder Booth, accompanied by J. B. Booth, 
Jr., and Edwin, undertook an engagement in San Fran- 
cisco, with discouraging results. The veteran tragedian 


started back for the East, and Edwin accepted a proposi- 
tion to accompany W. D. Waller to Nevada, where he 
acted Jago for the first time. One gloomy Winter's night 
the long-delayed mail brought a letter to the young actor, 
where he was sojourning among the wild gulches of the 
“diggings.” It was a stunning blow, for it contained the 
news of his father’s death. 

After numerous hardships and adventures, the young 
actor drifted into the position of a kind of ‘‘ stock star” at 
San Francisco, and in 1854 accompanied James Stark, the 
California tragedian, on a professional tour to Australia 
and the Sandwich Islands. Returning to San Francisco, 
he created the part of Raphael in ‘‘ The Marble Heart,” 
which was then produced for the first time in America. 
At his farewell benefit in that city he acted Lear for the 
first time. Returning East, he appeared, under the man- 
agement of J. T. Ford, at Washington and Richmond, 
Joseph Jefferson being stage-manager at the last-named 
city. Here Booth made the acquaintance of Miss Mary 
Devlin, whom he afterward married. After a successful 
tour in the South he appeared at the Boston Theatre as 
Sir Giles Overreach in ‘‘ A New Way to Pay Old Debts.” 
His success was an emphatic one, and he felt that occasion 
to be the turning-point in his career. He had chosen Si: 
Giles partly because he wished to avoid those characters 
with which the elder Booth had identified himself. Com- 
parisons, he felt, would have been detrimental to himself. 
But Edwin Booth was no copyist of his father ; indeed, 
he strove with only too much assiduity to free himself of 
every vestige of what he considered imitation. The qual- 
ities common to the two—the princely bearing, the pard- 
like motion, the penetrating sweetness of tone, were the 
simulations of nature, not of art. 

Edwin Booth came to New York, trumpeted by an 
amount of managerial bombast which caused him shame 
and indignation. Applying himself, however, with in- 
creased earnestness to the subtleties of his art in exposing 
the unrevealed beauties of Shakespeare, he gained a hold 
on the theatre-going public which he has never forfeited. 
In his company at that time (May, 1857) we find the dis- 
tinguished names of John Gilbert, Daniel Setchell, Mark 
Smith, Charles Fisher and Lawrence Barrett. In the 
Autumn of that year, and during several Winters follow- 
ing, he traveled through the Southern and Southwestern 
States. 

In September, 1861, Edwjn Booth visited London, at 
the invitation of Mr. Buckstone, and played a five-weeks’ 
engagement at the Haymarket Theatre, to thin but enthu- 
siastic audiences. Unfortunately, the tragedy of ‘‘ Rich- 
ard III.” was put on in a manner which approached bur- 
lesque. On this occasion a luckless ‘‘super” in armor 
convulsed the house by kneeling and not being able to 
rise again, ‘“ Richelieu” followed, and the engagement 
closed triumphantly for the ‘‘ star.” 

On his return from England Booth played with great 
success at the Winter Garden Theatre, New York, com- 
mencing September 29th, 1862. In the February follow- 
ing, the death of his wife occurred, and he did not resume 
his professional duties for some months ; the break in his 
New York engagement being filled by Lawrence Barrett, 
his leading support. 

It was in the Winter of 1864-65, beginning November 
26th, that Booth produced ‘‘ Hamlet” in splendid style 
at the Winter Garden Theatre, and acted the melancholy 
Dane for one hundred consecutive nights. This perform- 
ance is now familiar to all playgoers, and in these latter 
days has lost none of its weird poetic charm. It is the 
Hamlet of our imagination, the Hamlet of Shakespeare— 








not the “ fat-and-scant-of-breath ” figure of certain critics, 
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LAWRENCE BARRETT. 


nor the robustious, yellow-haired Norseman whom Fechter 
was wont to personate. Of all the characters represented 
by Edwin Booth, Hamlet is the one most essentially iden- 


tified with his personality. 

On the morning of April 
15th, 1865, while filling an 
engagement at Boston, the 
news of a startling calam- 
ity which had fallen upon 
the country, and upon the 
Booth family in particular, 
was brought to him. He 
thought never to appear 
upon the stage again ; but 
devoted friends rallied 
about him, a reasonable 
reaction took place in his 
mind, and on the 3d of Jan- 
uary, 1866, Edwin Booth 
made his reappearance at 
the Winter Garden Theatre, 
in the character of Hamlet. 
Worn by months of mental 
suffering, his sad, thought- 
ful face fitted well those 
pathetic words, uttered in 
a low, thrilling voice : 

“T have that within which 

passeth show.” 


On the 29th of December 
of the same year, Booth 
played Jago to the Othello 
of Bagumil Dawison ; 
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JOHN M‘CULLOUGH AS “ VIRGINIUS.” 


EDWIN ADAMS AS “ ENOCH ARDEN.” 





Othello speaking in German, Jage in English, and Desde- 
mona in German to Othello, and in English to the rest of 
the dramatis persone. On the March following, the 


Winter Garden was burnt, 
as we have already noted, 
and the building of Booth’s 
Theatre was begun. 

The new house was com- 
pleted early in 1869, having 
been nearly two years in 
building, and cost a round 
million of dollars. The 
walls were of Concord 
granite, and the style of 
architecture came within 
that comprehensive denom- 
ination, the ‘‘ Renaissance.” 


_ The dimensions were, 145 


feet in length and 90 feet 
in height, including a Man- 
sard roof of 24 feet. The 
auditorium seated 2,000 
people, and was the 
most beautiful in New 
York. There were three 
galleries. No wings en- 
cumbered the stage, the 
scenery being either sunk, 
or elevated above the flies 
by hydraulic power. The 
stage could be thrown open 
from wall to wall, allowing 
a perspective effect of start- 
ling grandeur. 
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Booth’s Theatre opened on the 3d of February, 1869, 
on which memorable occasion the tragedy of ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet” was given in the original text of Shake- 
speare for the first time in America. The cast was as 
follows : 





EscaLuvs, ° > . . : . Mr. A. Prrov 
Paris, . ‘ : ; ? : : ‘ Mr. Frep MUNROE 
MONTAGUE, . Mr. THos. J. HIND 
CAPULET, . . M.A. W. Fenno 
AN OLD Man, of the Ci ‘pale t family, Mr. W. G. DkumMoND 
ROMEO, . . ‘ ‘ : ; . MR. EDWIN BOOTH 
MERCUTIO, . Mr. Epwin ADAMS 
BENVOLIO, ‘ : : ‘ Mr. Cuas, Norris 
TYBALT, . , ; : , “ Mr. Harry LANGDON 
Friar LAWRENCE, . Mr. Mark SMITH 
Friar Jon, Mr. J. P. Due 
BALTHAZAR, Mr. G, A. ViInTOoN 
PETER, . Mr. Cuas, PETERS 
SAMPSON, . Mr. JoHN CHATTERSON 
GREGORY, Mr. NELSON DECKER 
ABRAHAM, Mr. Henry HoGan 


Mr. Hector Mackay 
Mr. Aucustus WATERS 
Mr. W. H. V. WiIntTLe 
Mr. C. J. Dave 

Miss E, V. Proup¥roor 

. Miss Mary McVICKER 
Miss Fanny Morant 


AN APOTHECARY, 

Fist Musician, 

SECOND MUSICIAN, 

THIRD MUSICIAN, . 
Lapy CaPuLet, Wife to Capulet, 
JuLrEtT, Daughter to Capulet, 
Nourse to Juliet, ‘ 


Were the roll of this distinguished company called to- 
day, three of its most famous members would fail to re- 
spond—Mary MecVicker (Booth’s second wife), Edwin 
Adams and Mark Smith. A long retrospect, after all, 
these fourteen years. 

“Othello” was the next play of this grand Shake- 
spearean revival, and ‘‘ Narcisse,” ‘‘ The Marble Heart,” 
and “ Wild Oats,” came at intervals. Edwin Adams had 
a benefit, May 31st, appearing as Claude Melnotte, and on 
the 21st of June “ Enoch Arden ” was produced. It is as 
the impersonator of the self-sacrificing Enoch that the 
genial ‘“‘ Ned” Adame is best remembered by the public. 

During the next month the stage of Booth’s was occu- 
pied by that lovable vagabond, Rip Van Winkle, other- 
wise known as Joseph Jefferson, dear, by this time, no 
doubt, to every man, woman and child in the United 
States, and who to-day, as of yore, will not refuse to 
drink “‘shust this once” to “your health und all your 
families.” In September, Kate Bateman played Leah, and 
afterward Mary Warner. And now, what burly sack- 
drinking rogue is this, roistering in stately Windsor Park ? 
None other than Hackett, the inimitable Falstaff, whose 
ponderous drolleries have often caused the tears of honest 
laughter to course down the rugged cheeks of Abraham 
Lincoln, But Hackett is gone, and there is no Falstaff 
now. 

The next notable event was the production of ‘‘ Hamlet’’ 
by Edwin Booth, on the night of January 5th, 1870. A 
tender and graceful valedictory article which appeared in 
the New York Times on the occasion of the final closing 
of Booth’s Theatre, contains the following reference : 
““Who does not remember the matchless beauty of 
‘Hamlet,’ opening as it did with the vast, mysterious 
perspective of that midnight on the cattle-platform in 
Elsinore?” This sentence, it will be observed, has suf- 
fered from a freak of that eccentric humorist, the com- 
positor ; but if you substitute castle-platform for “ cattle- 
platform,” and forget the ludicrous impression caused by 
the misprint, you can form some idea of the effect of 
“Hamlet,” played by Booth’s company amid such sur- 
roundings. “Fazio,” ‘‘Guy Manmering,” and “A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts” followed, and on March 28th 
Fanny Morant played Lady Macbeth to Booth’s Macbeth. 
The other plays of this year were: “‘A Widow Hunt ” 








(John S. Clarke); ‘‘School of Reform,” ‘‘ Fox rs. Goose,” 
‘Taking the Chances,” and ‘‘ The Huguenot.” 

‘‘Richelieu,” with Booth and Barrett and Bella Pateman, 
was put on January 9th, 1871, followed by ‘‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing,” ‘‘ Othello,” ‘‘ The Fool’s Revenge,” and 
‘‘Winter’s Tale.” On June 5th ‘‘The Man o’ Airlie” 
was produced for the first time in America, Barrett appear- 
ing as James Harebell, Lotta, witching Lotta, danced like a 
stray sunbeam into that sombre place as the Marchioness, 
Liddy Fanigan and Little Detective. Charlotte Cushman 
followed in her noble performances of Queen Katherine, 
Lady Macbeth and Meg Merrilies ; and then Solon Shingle, 
in the person of John E. Owens, dropped in to inquire 
about his bar’l of apple-sass. Booth afterward appeared 
n ‘‘ The Stranger ” and ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew.” 

One of the most celebrated events in the history of 
Booth’s Theatre was the production of ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” 
December 25th, 1871, with Booth as Brutus, Barrett as 
Cassius, Bangs as Anthony, and Waller as Cesar. The 
memorable performances of this combination continued 
until March 16th, 1872; though part of the time Cassius 
was played by J. B. Booth, Jr., and afterward by Edwin 
Booth. Booth next appeared as Sir Edward Mortimer in 
‘The Iron Chest,” and on March 25th Charlotte Le Clerq 
began a three weeks’ engagement, during which were given 
‘As You Like It,” ‘‘The Hunchback,” ‘‘ Plot and Pag- 
sion,” ‘‘A Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing” and ‘‘The Honey- 
moon.” Booth’s first production of ‘‘ Richard ITT.” at his 
theatre occurred on May Ist, and on the 22d of this month 
there was a grand benefit for the Niblo’s Garden fire-suf- 
ferers, in which Booth, Lester Wallack, John Brougham, 
J. B. Polk, John Gilbert, Frank Mordaunt, J. H. Stod- 
dart, and other well-known actors, took part. J. W. Wal- 
lack opened the Fall season of this year, as Mathias in 
“The Bells.’ Then came Dion Boucicault and Agnes 
Robertson in Irish drama, and ‘‘ Jessie Brown.” It was 
in the latter piece that the fair Agnes, as the Scotch lassie, 
won the lasting affection of playgoers, while Boucicault’s 
creation of the terrible Sepoy, Nena Sahib, would have 
greatly interested the later generation, who know him 
only as Conn or The O’ Dowd. 

Sweet -Adelaide Neilson! oft wilt thou appear in 
memory, as first on that November night thou didst ap- 
pear in reality—moving demurely graceful, through the 
stately minuet, or from the loggia bending thy wild, rich 
eyes to where the dawn-streaked east lets day in, to let life 
out! Flower of girlish beauty ! woman of passions wild 
and witcheries infinite ! grave and tender Viola / rare, win- 
some Rosalind! None so lovely now, for thou art asleep 
where broad yew-trees cast a quivering shade, and where 
the English daisies, beloved of thy childhood, most thickly 


grow. 

January, 1873, was marked by the production of ‘‘ Don 
Cesar de Bazan” and ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing,” with 
Booth as Don Cesar and Benedick. W. J. Florence fol- 
lowed in his now well-known impersonations of Bob 
Brierly and Obenreizer. Dion Boucicault came again in 
April, and in May Neilson was seen as the beautiful Amy 
Robsart. The mercurial Sothern, supported by William 
Davidge, played that funny afterpiece, ‘‘ A Regular Fix,” 
as only they coulil play it. The season closed June 16th, 
and Edwin Booth, finding the strain of management too 
severe, leased the theatre to his elder brother, J. B. Booth. 
Under this arsangement, the Fall season opened with Jef- 
ferson’s Rip Van Winkle, and in October Maggie Mit- 
chell’s Fanchon, one of the longest established popular 
favorites on the American stage, danced pathetically 
gleeful in the moonlight, and sang to her shadow on the 
greensward. Booth played during November, and in 
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December Chanfrau, as Ait the Arkansaw Traveler, 
‘* passed through,” and was received with cordiality. 

Agnes Booth, an actress of unique genius, who has 
added lustre to the name she bears, filled a six weeks’ en- 
gagementin January and February, 1874, her repertoire at 
that time including such plays as ‘‘La Femme de Feu,” 
‘‘Lady of Lyons,” ‘‘Elene,” and ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.” 
Janauschek, tragedienne of Rachel-like power, never- 
to-be-forgotten Medea, Lady Macbeth, and Marie Stuart, 
for a brief period burned worthy incense to the muse 
of gorgeous tragedy ; Boucicault, Lotta, and Neilson re- 
visited the scene; and John McCullough, the noblest 
Roman of them all, in these degenerate days, loomed 
grandly up as the Gladiator and Jack Cade. 

Notwithstanding all these attractions, the management 
of the theatre did not meet with the success anticipated. 
Edwin Booth’s artistic success was greater than ever, but 
as a financier he did not prove equal to the heavy task laid 
upon him, and the result was bankruptcy. Having sur- 
rendered to his creditors all his private and personal 
property, including even his theatrical wardrobe, he set 
out with renewed energy to clear himself from the debt in 
which the wreck of his enterprise had involved him. His 
total receipts from October, 1875, to May, 1877, enabled 
him to settle with his creditors and obtain release from 
bankruptcy, the time comprising fifty-six acting weeks. 
The events of his subsequent career, and his professional 
triumphs in Europe, are too recent to need recounting 
here. 

In the meantime, Messrs. Jarrett & Palmer, successful 
managers of a ‘“‘mammoth” three-decked excursion 
steamer, undertook to pilot this three-decked playhouse 
over the dangerous waters of dramatic speculation. Their 
first ‘‘star” was John McCullough, in ‘Belle Lamar,” 
which was produced August 10th, 1874, with Katherine 
Rogers and F.B. Warde in the cast. The classical ‘‘ Venice 
Preserved” was revived during this engagement, in which 
Fanny Brough made her first appearance in America. Mr. 
and Mrs. Barney Williams played in ‘‘Connie Soogah,” 
and on the 19th of October Charlotte Cushman began her 
farewell engagement. The final performance was ‘‘ Mac- 
beth,” on the evening of Saturday, November 7th. At 
the fall of the curtain, a committee of the Arcadian Club, 
representatives of all the theatres in the city, and the ven- 
erable Peter Cooper and William Cullen Bryant, took 
possession of the stage. An ode by R. H. Stoddard was 
recited, and Mr. Bryant, in a happy speech, presented the 
retiring actress with a laurel wreath. There was a torch- 
light procession and a serenade, and altogether New 
York’s farewell to America’s greatest tragedienne was a 
memorable event in the annals of Booth’s Theatre and of 
the city. 

Clever Kate Field, who has done a variety of things 
well, essayed the rdle of Peg Woffington on the 14th of 
November. J. 8. Clark and Henri Stuart flitted past, and 
Vandenhoff and Matilda Heron played together in ‘‘ Mac- 
beth.” The last piece of the year 1875 was George 
Fawcett Rowe’s ‘Little Em’ly,” with the author in the 
part of Micawber. 

Shakespeare’s ‘‘Henry V.,” first produeed February 
8th, 1875, afforded peculiar opportunities for the introduc- 
tion of spectacular scenes, picturesque groupings, and 
beautiful tableaux, and the management made the most of 
these, employing with great effect the resources of that 
magnificent stage. The result was a fifteenth-century 

panorama, the like of which had never before been seen in 
New York. George Rignold, the most romantic of stage 
kings, as Henry V., won that homage of “‘ladyes fayre” 
which is deemed the best guerdon of knightly heroes, 
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Clara Morris, the intense-emotional, touched piercing 
minor chords in the feelings of her audiences as Evadne, 
Jane Shore, Lady Macbeth and Black-eyed Susan. On 
May 27th Harry Montague had a benefit, and this was 
the only occasion on which ‘‘ the handsome actor ” trod 
the boards of Booth’s Theatre. He appeared in scenes 
from ‘‘The Shaughraun” and ‘‘ London Assurance,” and 
recited Tennyson’s ‘Tears, idle tears.” Boucicault, Gil- 
bert, Warde, Fanny Davenport, Mrs. Rousby, Mrs. Jef- 
frey-Lewis, and other celebrities, gave their services on 
this brilliant occasion. 

Opera was heard for the first time at this house on 
October 11th, Clara Louise Kellogg being the prima donna ; 
and then the public showed the catholicity of its tastes by 
going for a whole month to see the late lamented ‘‘ G. L.” 
(Fox) in ‘‘Humpty Dumpty.” The close of this year 
(1875) was notable for the superb representations of 
“Julius Cesar,” by E. L. Davenport, Barrett, Bangs, 
Milnes Levick and Collier, with the assassination scene 
copied from Géréme’s great picture. 

In 1876 Rignold came again, likewise Clara Louise Kel- 
logg ; Barrett played David Garrick, and Davenport, 
Charles R. Thorne, Jr., and Sara Jewett acted conjointly 
in ‘‘The Merchant of Venice.” Mlle. Aimée helped 
transplant to New York that Parisian exotic, opera bouffe ; 
and ‘‘ Sardanapalus,”’ as a spectacle, achieved a successful 
run. 

The ephemera of 1877 were “ Fifth Avenue” (February 
5th), and ‘‘A Trip to the Moon” (March 14th), and 
tragedy was brought back in April by John McCullough. 
One well-remembered Sunday night, Ole Bull, the sorcerer 
of the violin, filled the place with the sighing and sing- 
ing of his wondrous strings. No other novelty came 
until December, when Fanny Davenport was seen as 
Rosalind, Viola, ete. The last entry on this year’s record 
is ‘‘ December 31st—Sula.” ‘‘Sula” wasa spectacular con- 
coction which achieved a run of one consecutive night. 
It was intended for a second ‘ Black Crook,” but hasty 
preparation and an incompetent company conspired to 
make it a side-spiltting comedy of errors, only appreciated 
by the audience which assembled on that New Year’s 
eve. Scenery hitched; red fire sputtered and flashed 
in the pan; ‘‘supes” became panic-stricken, and stam- 
peded back to the wings; a luckless person who came 
before the curtain to make an apology was jerked off his 
feet by the stage carpet being pulled up from behind ; 
and pretty Pauline Markham, left without a cue in the 
middle of an incantation scene, threw down her sceptre, 
stamped her dainty foot, and marched pouting off the 
stage. The audience screamed with laughter at the 
scenes which ought to have been most impressive, and 
that laughter sounded the death-knell of ‘‘ Sula.” 

In January, 1878, Edwin Booth acted again at the the- 
atre which was now ‘‘ Booth’s” in name only. Then the 
inevitable happened—‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin !” and for two 
or three weeks the Siberian bloodhounds and the trained 
jackass held high carnival, only to give way to ‘‘ Master” 
N. 8. Wood, of Bowery celebrity. Mr. J. C. Duff tried a 
season of Italian opera, with Kellogg, Roze and Cary ; 
Messrs. Tompkins & Hill put on ‘‘ The Exiles,” who soon 
disappeared, and have not since been heard of. Messrs. 
Jarrett & Palmer took the theatre again for the Fall 
season, and presented Genevieve Ward as Jane Shore and 

Queen Katherine. About this time Imma Di Murska sang 
in Sunday-night concerts, and very enjoyable these were. 
Under the management of Mr. W. R. Deutsch, Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s play, ‘‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s” was produced ; also 
the burlesque ‘“‘ Evangeline.” The ubiquitous Mr. Hav- 


erly now added Booth’s Theatre to his list of conquests, 
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CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN’S FAREWELL TO NEW YORK. 


but it proved too much for him, and 
after three months’ management, 
during which he put on ‘The 
Danites,’”” Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault’s 
Irish plays, and an opera, he sur- 
rendered it to Mr. Henry E. Abbey. 

Mr. Abbey tried French opera, 
Italian opera and English opera, but 
his great card was Sarah Bernhardt, 
whose first appearance in America 
occurred at this theatre, November 
8th, 1880. 

Sarah Bernhardt was the best ad- 
vertised actress who ever visited this 
country, and her engagement opened 
with what is technically called a 
**boom”; but it was her own real 
genius that carried her through, 
after all. She turned from Phédre 
to Adrienne, and from Marguerite 
Gautier to Dofia Sol, and one could 
scarcely believe that these types 
were interpreted by the same ac- 
tress. Her death-scenes were by 
turns so terrible and so supremely 
pathetic, that spectators were op- 
pressed as by the veritable presence 
of death, and left the theatre awe- 
stricken, and saddened to the bottom 
of their hearts. 

The other great event of this year 
was the advent of Salvini, the col- 
ossal king of tragedians. Titanic in 
physical proportions, organ - toned, 
infinitely delicate in feeling, artistic 
in his most daring effects, he left 
us ideals of Ingomar, Othello and 
Learwhich no other actor is likely 
to efface. 


AGNES ROBERTSON AS AN IRISH BOY. 








Salvini played a second engage- 
ment at Booth’s in 1881. Janauschek 
also returned, and one or two minor 
spectacles were presented. Booth’s 
Theatre had now come to be regard- 
ed by managers as a ‘‘white ele- 
phant,” but Mr. John Stetson still 
thought he saw a fortune in it, and 
began his term of management by 
the production of ‘‘Michael Stro- 
goff,” August 31st, 1881. In Octo- 
ber, Ernesto Rossi, an Italian actor, 
second only to Salvini, made his 
début in New York at this theatre, 
but did not meet with the popular 
success of his predecessor. Mlle. 
Rhea, a French actress who has won 
considerable popularity despite the 
difficulties of the English tongue, 
also made her début here ; and Mary 
Anderson came at the close of the 
year. 

The celebrated Greek play, So- 
phocles’ ‘‘ Gdipus Tyrannus” was 
successfully represented January 
30th, Mr. George Riddle taking the 
part of C@dipus, and clever Miss 
Georgia Cayvan that of Jocasta. 
Opera, grand and petty, followed, 
and several of the old attractions 
returned. In the Fall, ‘‘ The Ro- 
many Rye” with its encampment 
of real gypsies, proved an attraction, 
as did “The Lights o’ London,” 
transplanted from Union Square. 

Madame Modjeska, an established 
favorite, whose exquisite acting took 
New York by storm when she came 
unheralded and unknown in 1877 


















































appeared at Booth’s in December, 1882, as Adrienne, 
Camille, Rosalind and Odette. 

The first four months of the present year, 1883, saw the 
production of four melodramas’ of the better class—‘‘ The 
Corsican Brothers,”’ ‘‘ Monte Cristo,” ‘‘ Never too Late to 
Mend,” and ‘‘The Banker’s Daughter.” It was in the 
first of these pieces that the fine and lamented actor, 
Charles R. Thorne, Jr., made his last appearance on the 
stage, being stricken on the opening night with his fatal 
illness. Salvini and Clara Morris played together in 
‘* Othello ” and ‘‘ The Outlaw,” beginning April 16th. 

In the meantime, the doom of Booth’s Theatre had 
been decreed. 
than in the drama, the owners concluded, so the noble 
building must be given over to the commonplace realities 
of trade. The last performance was announced—Modjeska 
would play Juliet, at a farewell benefit tendered to Mr. 
Andrew Boyd, who had been janitor of the building since 
its opening. This event occurred on the evening of 
April 30th, 1883, the play being the same as upon the 
first night, fourteen years before. The theatre was 
crowded from orchestra to upper gallery with old habitués 
and lovers of the drama, who came to bid adieu to the 
playhouse which had afforded them so many pleasant 
hours in the past. After a most beautiful performance of 
Juliet, Madame Modjeska, in response to an enthusiastic 
recall, stepped before the curtain, and, with a charming 
soupcon of foreign accent, spoke the following words : 

“It is always the unexpected that happens, and cer- 
tainly to me nothing is more unexpected than that it 
should fall to my lot to say the last words that will ever 
be addressed to an audience from the stage of this noble 
theatre. As a foreigner who has long enjoyed the gener- 
ous hospitality and kindly appreciation of the American 
people, it is impossible for me to exaggerate the feeling of 
deep interest which animates me on this memorable occa- 
sion. I have the pleasure to know the splendid artist who 
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There was more money in drygoods | 


| 
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SALVINI AS " INGOMAR,” 


gave his fortune and his energies to the building of this 
theatre, which he naturally hoped would remain for all 
time as a monument of the:artthe so loves and so adorns, 
and I know that,'in the midst of his triumphs abroad, the 
intelligence that when he returns to his native land, full of 
honors and loaded with trophies, Booth’s Theatre will be 
but a memory, will cloud with sadness the brilliancy of 
his fair horizon. Fourteen years have passed since the 
| first representation was given on these boards, and then as 
| on to-night the great genius of William Shakespeare sup- 
| plied the entertainment. Of the plays and players that 
have since been seen here there is no time for me to speak 
to you, and besides, they are matter of contemporaneous 
history, and I am, like Mare Antony, come to bury Cesar, 
not to praisehim. Let me, therefore, dear public, simply 
invite you to believe in the entire sincerity with which I 
in my own personality repeat to you again the words of 
Juliet : ‘Parting is such sweet sorrow that I could say 
good-night till it was to-morrow,’ and the affectionate 
regret with which I say to Booth’s Theatre—farewell !” 

















Tue Mississippi has fifty-five tributary streams, with = 
length of navigation of 16,571 miles, or about two-thirds 
of the distance around the globe. 
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THE WOOD-HUNTER'S DREAM. 


THE wild things loved me, but a wood-sprite said: 
“Though meads are sweet when flowers at morn uncurl, 
And woods are sweet with nightingale and merle, 

Where are the dreams that flush’d thy childish bed ? 

The spirit of the rainbow thou would’st wed!” 

I rose, I found her—found a rain-drenched girl 
Whose azure eyes and limbs of roseate pearl 
Colored the rain above her golden head. 


But standing by the rainbow-spirit’s side 
I saw no more the rainbow’s lovely stains ; 

To her by whom the glowing heavens were dyed 
The sun showed naught but dripping woods and plains; 
“God gives the world the rainbow, her the rains,” 

The wood-sprite laugh’d; “our seeker finds a bride.” 





THE DISAPPEARANCE OF ABEL 
DRAKE. 


By SuRREY WYATT. 


Y friend Bassett tells this story. Bas- 
sett, I should say, in the first place, 
is ‘a clear-headed, ' practical, sober- 
minded man of business. His stand- 
ing, in a mercantile sense, is rated A 
No. 1. His associates consider his 


word to a transaction as reliable as 
his bond—a rare thing in business 
nowadays, I fear. 

A little too practical in his notions 
generally is Bassett, perhaps; believes 
in old-fashioned methods of doing 


business, lacks imagination for those 

bold flights — inspirations I believe 
they call them—which sometimes conduct at a bound to 
the paradise of financial bliss, but more frequently 
plunge one into the purgatory of insolvency. No, Bassett 
embarks none of his argosies on problematical ventures ; 
that is why he is considered safe—slow, if you will—sure, 
at any rate. Such is the character Bassett bears in the 
commercial world ; reconcile it who can with Bassett’s 
story. 

We were fellow-clerks in the old Egliston Bank for 
years. Abel Drake and I (says Bassett), and when I set 
up business for myseli, we continued to lodge together 
until—he was forty at the time—Abe went and got mar- 
ried. His wife was about half his age—a beauty—and 
there were some ill-natured stories going the rounds about 
her, of which I am sure Abe was not ignorant. It wasn’t 
in his nature, however, to believe anything wrong of a 
woman, and, at all events, he was in love with her, and 
they were married. Abe was one of the honestest as well 
as one of the humblest men you ever saw—yes, one of 
that kind of whom you have heard it said that they 
**couldn’t call their soul their own ’— just the sort that a 
woman can get the whip-hand of ; and I was certain that 
Mrs. Drake got and maintained the whip-hand of poor 
Abel from the moment they were made one flesh. 

Abe had become a recognized fixture at the bank. 
Everybody liked him. He was in receipt of a good 
salary, though his position was a comparatively humble 
one, and before his marriage had laid up money. Since 
that event I am sure if he had had the pay of old Hartwell, 
the President of the Egliston Bank, or the President of the 
United States for that matter, Clara Drake would have 
found ways to dispose of it, and left poor Abel in debt 
besides. 

He was in debt now—I only learned of it afterward— 





and that probably was the cause, though not the only 
one, for the sad change that I saw was daily taking place 
in my former light-hearted friend. 

Asad change it was—I am speaking of a time about two 
years after his marriage—and the ghost of his former self 
had he become. His form was bowed, his eye had lost its 
old-time genial lustre, his hair had grown thin and gray, 
and there was a general air of unthrift about his person— 
his clothes shabby, faded, and his linen showing anything 
but the care which our worthy old landlady used to take 
with it in the old days. 

Abe never opened his mouth about these changes, never 

“said a word concerning his domestic affairs, and while I 

knew to what to attribute them—while I knew that his 
marriage was a mistake and a failure—yet I could never 
make up my-mind to refer to his troubles, for I was con- 
scious that he was still blinded with the same blindness 
that had cast its glamour over his eyes in his courting 
days. 

As you may suppose, our intimacy was interrupted by 
Abel’s marriage. I disliked his wife—I fancied she dis- 
liked me, possibly the latter had something to do with 
the first—and my visits to their little cottage at Long- 
wood, a suburb two miles out of the city, soon ceased 
almost altogether. 

Abe, however, still dropped into my office frequently 
after bank hours ; and one afternoon, when I had been de- 
tained later than usual, in order to finish a letter to catch 
the last New York mail, the door opened and in he came. 

He seemed to bring all the outdoor gloom and chill in 
with him—it was a raw, sunless Spring day—as he shuffled 
across the room—he always shuffled now—with his head 
bowed, and silently seated himself before the fire in my 
open grate. 

**Hallo, Abel! Is it you or your ghost ?” I called out, 
jocosely, looking up from my letter. He made no partic- 
ular reply, and I added : ‘‘I’ll be through in a minute, so 
make yourself at home.” 

Finishing my letter at length, I enveloped and stamped 
it, and again turned to my Visitor. He had left his seat, 
and was now standing meditatively before my safe, a new 
one. 

In one hand he held an old, red morocco pocketbook, 
and something in his manner so surprised me that I stood 
regarding him silently for a full minute, till, slowly 
shaking his head as if negativing some mental question, 
he restored the pocketbook to an inner pocket, and at the 
same time caught my eye. 

I shall never forget the startled, almost frightened, look 
which came into his face. 

“T’ve no faith in ’em,” he said, nodding toward the 
safe, with a somewhat flurried effort to divert my atten- 
tion from his embarrassment, or whatever it was, I fan- 
cied. ‘They won’t keep money in nor burglars out any 
the better for that new-fangled kickshaw.” 

He indicated the dial of the combination-lock, then just 
coming into fashion, and which was meeting with the dis- 
paraging reception usually accorded to new inventions. 

I looked curiously at my friend, whose brows were knit, 
and whose features wore a look of mingled anxiety and 
perplexity which I ever after associated with his counte- 
nance. It struck me, too, that he was thinner and more 
careworn than usual. 

“Look here, Abe, old fellow,” I said, waving the other 
subject, “you must get old Hartwell to let you off for a 
few days, and take a run out of town. You’ve been work- 
ing too hard lately, I know, and need a holiday.” 

He smiled—a wan and feeble smile it was, like a brief 
glimmer of sunlight in a wintry sky, as he replied : 











‘**T don’t know but you're > iain Fred. I begin to ac- 
knowledge to myself that I’m somewhat out of tune.’ 

With a weary air he put his hand to his head. 

“Yes,” he went on, presently, ‘‘I have been seriously 
thinking of asking for a week—I haven’t had a,day off for 
two years, you know—and taking Clara down to the old 
folks’ place. The country air would be a good thing, I 
am sure, after all these balls and parties, theatres and 
sleigh-rides, and what not. The poor girl needs the 
change more than I do.” 

There was just a tinge of bitterness mingling in the 
tender and solicitous tones with which he always spoke of 
his young wife. 

Those references to the Winter's dissipations, in which, 
however, he had taken no share, I understood from previ- 
ous knowledge, although he made no direct mention of 
the real point of what I knew must be an annoyance, if 
not an actual grievance, to him. I felt the spirit move 
me irresistibly to speak to that point now. 

“Yes,” said I, ‘it would be a good thing for both of 
you, if for no other reason than that the move would un- 
doubtedly rid you of Lieutenant Dawkins.” 

Dawkins was an army officer, and a cousin of Mrs. 
Drake’s. He had suddenly made his appearance early in 
the Winter, and on the score of his relation had been re- 
ceived by her husband as an honored guest. He claimed 
to be on furlough—an indefinite one, I imagined from his 
prolonged stay. He was a dashing-looking fellow—more 
dashing and more attentive, I often thought, than I would 
care to have hanging about my house, and taking my wife, 
if I had been blessed with one, almost every night of the 
week off to one sort of entertainment or another, as he did 
Clara Drake. 

I added something of the kind as delicately as possible 
to my remark, now that the ice had been broken on a 
topic which I had never seen my way clear to speak about 
before. 

Abel gave me a surprised and uneasy look. He did not 
speak at once. Presently he said: 

‘“‘He is her cousin, you know, Fred—there can’t be 
anything wrong. My dear girl is young and fond of 
amusement, of course. It would be cruel to tie her down 
to the dull round of home life that suits me, and which 
only I am fitted for. I ought to be thankful—yes, I’m 
sure I ought to be thankful that she has a companion 
so suitable to her in age and tastes, and one with whom, 
as you may say, she was brought up—remember that, 
Fred.” 

I could say nothing farther ; he staid but a few min- 
utes longer. As he rose to go, he said: 

‘“‘T think I shall take your advice, Fred. Yes, I believe 
I will ask for a vacation.” 

He pulled his hat over his eyes, and with that dejected 
look which his face had worn so much of late, passed out 
into the street, and I did not again lay eyes on him till— 
but of my next meeting with Abel Drake I will tell you 
in its proper place. 

It was the second day after this that I was surprised by 
a visit from Clara Drake. She had never before done me 
such an honor, and it did not need her pale face and dis- 
turbed looks to tell me that only something of an extra- 
ordinary nature had supplied the motive of her coming. 

She was pretty as a picture, her modish garments 
giving their added charm to a figure that was grace itself. 
Just the style of woman, with her innocent, childish 
ways, which, in my estimation, concealed no end of art, to 
entrap the fancy of a soft-hearted, honest fellow like Abel 
Drake, as I told myself now for the hundredth time. I 
anxiously advanced to meet her. 





THE DISAPPEARANCE OF ABEL DRAKE. 








‘Oh, Mr. Bassett,” she cried, without prelude or greet- 


ing, ‘‘you are his dearest friend—you must know. Tell 
me, I conjure you, where has my husband gone? Why 
has he left his home and me ?” 

Gone !—left his home! I was t* anderstruck. 

Perceiving, by my astonished looks, that I could not 
give her the information she sought, she went on hur- 
riedly to tell me that Abel had departed from his house at 
his usual hour on the preceding morning, since when she 
had neither seen nor heard from him. 

‘* You are positive that he dropped no hint that could 
in any way explain his absence to anybody ?—to the 
servants ?—not even to Lieutenant Dawkins?” I asked, 
after she had finished, and looking sharply at her, a vague 
suspicion in my mind. 

I had expected that she would show some signs of em- 
barrassment as I mentioned Dawkins’s name, but she did 
not, nor did the faintest tinge of color come into her pale 
cheek. Her eye met mine with a look perfectly eandid 
and perfectly unconscious as she answered in the nega- 
tive. 

Dawkins, she said, had gone to rejoin his regiment 
in the West—his leave having expired—on the same 
morning that her husband had departed so mysteriously. 
The lieutenant had left her an hour or two before Abel, 
having to take the early New York train. 

‘“‘T am certain he could have said nothing to my cousin 
of his purpose, or Frank would surely have mentioned it 
to me,”’ Clara Drake added. 

I was puzzled. A ridiculous notion had flashed on my 
mind. Recalling some words which Abel had dropped 
during our last interview, I really fancied that he and 
Dawkins might have had a falling out serious enough to 
lead to a hostile meeting. But the idea was immediately 
rejected, for I knew Abel Drake was no fire-eater. 

To my further inquiries Mrs. Drake, not without embar- 
rassment and with some tears, replied to this effect : 

When her husband came home after leaving me that 
other afternoon she had noticed that his manner was 
strange. He was moody and reticent, and at times even 
irritable—a remarkable thing in one whose disposition 
was uniformly mild and gentle. 

The ensuing morning brought no improvement. At 
breakfast he had severely upbraided her for some trifling 
oversight. An hour or so after Dawkins had taken his 
leave, Abel had hastily rushed up-stairs, muttering some- 
thing about having forgotten some article left in his bed- 
room. Soon after Mrs. Drake heard the street -door 
shut. Her husband had gone away without bidding her 
good-by. 

She was so pained and grieved, and withal somewhat 
piqued at his conduct, that, in something of a pet, she 
went to spend the day at a neighbor’s. She returned late 
in the evening. : 

Abel was still absent, nor did he come that night. 
Between her doubts and anxiety she had passed the inter- 
vening time, expecting every moment her husband's 
return, or at least some message from him, until at last 
she could bear the suspense no longer, and so had hast- 
ened to me, believing that I, if anybody, could explain 
the cause of Abel’s absence. 

While I revolved this information, I caught Clara Drake 
watching me keenly and seemingly with a painful incerti- 
tude which I fancied was entirely aside from that anxiety 
which she professed about my poor friend. 

“You do not speak!” she cried, at length. 
silence frightens me. 


“Your 
Oh, Mr. Bassett, you who know my 


dear Abel so well—you who saw him on that day when he 
came home so distrait—do you also share the terrible 
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thought which I cannot drive away? Do you also fear 
that—that—something may be the matter with—with—my 
husband’s mind ?” 

The words were but the echo of my thoughts. 
scarcely suppress a start. 

‘‘ Assuredly not,” I answered, quickly, disguising my 
alarm, and adding some reassuring words. 

Some subtle influence at the moment produced within 
me a complete revulsion of feeling toward Clara Drake. I 
had been led to think her capricious, untrue, designing— 
that she was a consummate coquette, a siren, a very 
Jezebel. 

Thus prejudiced before I had ever seen her, her confid- 
ing, persuasive, child-like ways, attractive to most men, 
had hitherto repelled me, and served only to strengthen 
my distrust. 

But now it was made clear to my mind that what I had 
condemned as artifice was but the innocent waywardness 
of an untutored child—the genuine expression of an artless, 
unsophisticated nature. 

It was impossible to look into that charmingly youthful 
face—into those clear and honest eyes—and entertain for 
a moment the thought that falsehood could lurk beneath 
what was outwardly so candid and so fair. The hand- 
writing of Nature could never be so admirably forged. 

My prejudices, my doubts, vanished. I-had been a fool 
and worse. I had grossly, unpardonably wronged in my 
thoughts one upon whose purity and truth I would now 
have staked my soul. 

A look of intense relief came into Clara’s countenance at 
my words. 

“It makes me so happy to hear you say that !” she said. 
“T know not what to think of Abel’s singular behavior. 
But why,” she suddenly added—* why did he treat me so 
unkindly ? Why has he left me in this cruel way ?” 

For the first time, I bethought me of what had been said 
about Abel asking for a vacation. It really seemed plaus- 
ible to me for the moment that, in a temporary fit of irri- 
tation, he had obtained leave of absence, and gone out 
of town somewhere for a few days without informing his 
wife. 

It was scarcely like Abel Drake to do such a thing; 
but I caught at the idea, and she seemed also to do so 
when I mentioned it, as a drowning man will catch at a 
straw. 

‘‘Depend upon it, Mrs. Drake,” I said, very confidently, 
“that is the true explanation of your husband’s absence. 
And, to make assurance doubly sure, if you will remain 
here for a few minutes, I will run over to the bank and 
ascertain.” 

My surmise was correct. Abel had come to the bank 
on the morning of his disappearance, and obtained a 
week’s leave. 

I came back to Clara Drake with the information, spoke 
as cheeringly as I could, advised her to go home at once 
so as to greet her husband when he returned, as I prophe- 
sied he soon would do, and saw her depart compara- 
tively easy in mind. 

The moment she had gone I hastened to City Hall and 
had a long interview with the chief of police. Within an 
hour detectives were on the search for Abel Drake. 

When I left Clara Drake to go to the bank, I had 
noticed an unusual stir in the streets. Knots of people 
were gathered around, excitedly discussing some event. 
Newsboys were crying an “ Extra.” A crowd was col- 
lected round a newspaper office, eagerly scanning a fresh 

bulletin. It was the first announcement of the great rail- 
road disaster at Norwalk. Friday, the 6th of May, 1853! 


T could 





Such horrors are familiar enough with us now ; we take 
them almost as a matter of course ; twenty-five years ago 
it was different. 

Something of the excitement without was perceptible 
in the bank as I entered. I sought Bob Ingalls, the 
cashier, an old friend. He greeted me with the hurried 
words : 

“‘T was just going to send for you, Fred. 
thing has happened.” 

My heart almost stopped. 

** Not Abel?” I gasped, and could say no more. 

‘** Abe’s all right. No, it’s poor Mr. Edward.” 

Mr. Edward was the younger brother of President Hart- 
well. He was a wool-broker and had made money—more 
by good luck than by wit, as they used to say ; for he was 
a careless, harum scarum sort of a fellow, but whole- 
souled to a fault, and a favorite at the Egliston. His jolly 
face would be sadly missed there now. The president 
had received a dispatch stating that poor Mr. Edward was 
one of the victims of the disaster, and was then lying at 
the point of death at Norwalk. Mr. Hartwell had just 
hastened to the depot. An extra train was to start im- 
mediately for the scene of the wreck. 

‘And now,” said Ingalls, after this relation, ‘‘carn you 
tell me if Abe has yet left home, or if he has, where a tele- 
gram will reach him ?” 

‘*Tt is the very information I came to seek,” I answered, 
bewildered. 

“Indeed !. I thought likely you had seen him. Abe 
came in day before yesterday and obtained a week’s vaca- 
tion. He was looking miserably, and Mr. Hartwell told 
him to take more time if he wanted. I shall have to send 
out to his house, then, after all.” 

‘That will be useless,’ I said ; ‘‘not even his wife 
knows his whereabouts.” 

‘* My God !” exclaimed the cashier, with a look of abso- 
lute terror. 

And then he told me that a letter had come from Mr. 
Edward dated the previous day which the president had 
thrust into his (Ingalls’s) hand as he was leaving for the 
depot, requesting him to attend at once to the matter of 
which it treated. He passed the letter to me, motioning 
for me to read it. The missive was hastily scrawled, 
and ran something in this wise : 


A terrible 


‘“* May be detained several days after all. Have money left with 
Drake credited to my account. Didn’t expect to have any use 
for it; as it is, may be obliged to draw on you for a thousand or 
so. Five one-thou’ notes in package.” 


The explanation, which, it is proper to state, was elicited 
from Hackett, the porter of the house, was this : 

On the previous Wednesday afternoon—the day when 
Abel Drake paid his visit to me—Mr. Edward had entered 
the bank in great haste. Everybody had gone excepting 
Abel and the porter, Hackett, and to them Mr. Edward 
had stated that some business exigency required his im- 
mediate presence in New York, and he desired a message 
to that effect taken to his brother’s house. Hackett 
volunteered to take the message, and the broker was al- 
ready half-way down the stairs, going at his usual break- 
neck speed, when he suddenly came flying back to Abel’s 
desk, and tossing toward him a long, unsealed envelope, 
with the hurried words, ‘‘ Take care of that for me, Abe, 
till I come back to-morrow,” was off again before Abel 
could remonstrate. 

*‘It was just like poor Mr. Edward,” commented the 
cashier, after Hackett had been dismissed. ‘‘ Probably 
he had received the money too late to deposit, and sud- 





Shall I ever forget that day ? 





denly bethought himself that it would be safer with Abe 
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than in his own pocket on the journey. But what has 
become of the five thousand dollars? Why did Abel fail 
to mention the eireumstance when he came here yester- 
day morning? And, above all, why has he disappeared 
in this singular manner ?” 

I could only echo the question, I understood well 
enough now that Abel Drake had come to my office that 
Wednesday afternoon with the idea of putting the money 
thus forced on his charge in my safe for security, he 
having no means of access to the vaults of the bank after 
hours. 

The sudden responsibility of such a sum no doubt 
worried and perplexed him ; he was inclined to be fussy 
and fidgety about such things I knew. At the last 
moment, however, he had evidently been assailed by a 
nervous dread of letting the money go out of his posses- 
sion, and had even shrunk from confiding to me the cause 
of his perplexity. 

But this did not explain the mystery of his subsequent 
proceedings ; this offered no solution to the question— 
why did Abel Drake make no mention of the money in- 
trusted to him by Mr. Edward when he applied to Mr. 
Edward’s brother for his vacation the ensuing morning ? 

I thought of his unhappy domestic relations, of his 
wife’s extravagance, and other things were forced on my 
mind that I dared not harbor, but which would not down 
at my bidding ; and mingling with them was that terrible 
suggestion of Clara Drake’s, and, as if in answer to the 
thought, Ingalls suddenly exclaimed : 

‘* By heaven ! I can’t understand it! Either poor Abe 
has gone crazy, or he has met with foul play.” 

There was one idea that did not for a moment occur to 
either of us—the idea that Abel Drake had succumbed to 
some extraordinary pressure of circumstances and ab- 
seconded with the money. 

‘“What is to be done?” the cashier continued. ‘I 
scarcely feel authorized to act in the matter in Mr. Hart- 
well’s absence. When he gave me this letter, he evidently 
supposed that Abel had turned the money over to me. 
There was no time for explanation.” 

I had already made up my mind what to do. Abel 
Drake was my dearest friend ; for his own and his wife’s 
sake, the mystery of his disappearance and his present 
abiding-place must be solved, and at once; and hence, 
believing that whatever the cause of his strange proce- 
dure, he, at least, was innocent of the shadow of a stain. 
I had placed the case in the hands of the police. 

The event justified the step. On the following after- 
noon I received a summons to the City Hall. 

“We have struck the trail,” was the chief's greeting, 
to my unspeakable delight. ‘‘ Mr. Drake took the noon 
train for New York last Thursday. Why did he go to 
New York ?” he continued, in answer to my wondering 
question, “to get back the stolen money—yes, stolen from 
him in his own house, Not by his wife—oh, no !— 
although— But that’s not to the point. No; the money 
went off in the 6 a.m. New York express that same day, 
buttoned up in Lieutenant Dawkins’s pocket! Liewlen- 
ant?) No more an army officer than you or I, sir. An 
adventurer—as I suspected when you went over the 
story ; so the first step taken was to have the army-roster 
searched, with the result as stated. It was plain sailing 
after that. Just as I got that dispatch from Washington, 
one of my men came in and reported that Mr. Drake had 
purchased a ticket for New York on Thursday ; the ticket- 
seller knew him well, and saw him board the 12:5 train. 

Family reasons of course prompted your friend to seek 
Dawkins and try first to prevail on him to restore the 








It was all perfectly plain now. 

** Well, he found Dawkins,” resumed the police ofticer. 
‘Both were registered at the Merchants’ Hotel in New 
York city on Thursday night. So cornered, Dawkins 
could do no less than give up the money ; and depend 
upon it, Mr. Drake is now on the way home, if he has not 
already arrived there.” 

‘You know, then, that he started for home ?” I asked, 
eagerly ; but my question seemed to embarrass the chief. 

“To tell you the truth,” he said, “I have jumped at 
that conclusion. Save the bare facts that Dawkins and 
Drake put up at the same hotel, on the same night, and 
that early the next morning they left it, I know positively 
nothing ; but the inference is plain, it seems to me. They 
must have met—but conjecture is idle. The New York 
men are at work, and it will be a question of a few hours 
only for them to trace the movements of both Mr. Drake 
and Dawkins and ascertain their present whereabouts. I 
will immediately advise you of the receipt of any further 
intelligence.” 

I left City Hall, my anxiety but partially lightened. 
It was about five o’clock when I got back to my office. 
Every incident of that afternoon is still as fresh in my 
mind as though it had happened but yesterday. I re- 
member that there had been a change in the weather ; the 
air was as mild and languid as an early Summer day ; 
and now as I unlocked my door I left it partly ajar, and 
then I unfastened the iron shutter of a back window and 
threw up the sash. For half a minute I stood looking 
down into the narrow alley which ran along the rear of 
the buildings, and then I turned round to go to my desk, 
and there, between me and the open door, standing in the 
midst of the afternoon sunlight, streaming across the 
thyeshold, was Abel Drake. 

He had entered so noiselessly that I had not heard the 
faintest sound. The joyful ejaculation with which I was 
about to hail him as soon as I recovered from my surprise 
died away on my lips as I beheld the ghastly, cadaverous 
face, the sunken features, and, above all, that horrible, 
vacuous expression in his eyes seen sometimes in the hope- 
lessly insane. 

At last, controlling the tremor which I felt in every 
nerve and muscle, I approached him and said ; 

* Abel, old friend 4 

But he interrupted me with an impressive gesture, 
staying me, as ii were, at arms length, while the sound of 
my voice seemed to produce an almost magnetic change 
in his countenance ; and after repeated struggles for ut- 
terance, he at length said : ; 

* Listen—I won't trouble you but a moment—I want 
to tell you something that must—must—must¢ be told !” 
The barely audible tones with which he commenced 
rose with each repetition of the verb to an emphasis that 
ended almost in a paroxysm. 

I spoke again soothingly, and urged him to sit down 
and rest. 

‘‘Rest ?” he repeated, wearily. ‘There is no rest for 
me until I have said what I came to say. Heed it well. 
That money is safe. Where, I will presently tell you. I 
was unjust to my wife—unjust to her cousin in that I be- 
lieved they sought to defraud me. The money weighed 
on my mind, At length I placed it under my pillow. I 
was always a sleep-walker. I arose in my sleep, took tlie 
pocketbook and went down-stairs—down—down to the 
very cellar. I awoke and found myself there, she standing 
near by with a lighted lamp, fe shaking me roughly. 
They led me back to bed. In the morning the pocket- 
book was gone. He had likewise departed. We had hac 








money before making his loss known.” 





some words the night before—no niatter about what. IL 
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followed him to New York, saw him, and was convinced of 
his innocence. He suggested that I must have risen a 
second time ‘in my sleep that night, and concealed the 
pocketbook. He was right—I know it now.” 

All this had been spoken without animation, with no 
change of look or tone,-like one repeating a lesson by 
rote, and in which the intellectual faculties had no part. 

Now he paused. And then, in a lower and feebler tone, 
but which was still fearfully distinct to my tense senses, 
he added : 

‘Look behind the large mirror in the sitting-room, and 
tell her I forgive all—all. She will ty 

His voice died away in inarticulate sounds. An aw-ul 
change crept over his face, as if, struggling to add some- 
thing more, his faculties, braced to an extreme tension by 
some all - mas- 
tering anxiety, 
had suddenly 
relaxed like 
the snapping 
of a cord. 

He essayed 
to speak again, 
and then, wild- 
ly waving his 
arms, he turned 
from me and 
glided swiftly 
to the door. 

Why did I 
not stop him ? 
I only know 
that I had not 
the power of 
motion until I 
saw him pass 
out into the 
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street, and then only did my suspended faculties resume 
their sway. In a trice I had made all fast, seized my hat, 
and was out in the street in time to see him turn the next 
corner, going still very swiftly. 

Vain was every effort to overtake him. On he sped, 
never once turning to right or left, gliding steadily, irre- 
sistibly, through the throng of people who were hurrying 
home from the day’s labor, while I was elbowed and 
hustled in my frantic efforts to bridge the distance that 
separated us—on, until I saw him disappear through the 
wide entrance of a railroad depot. 

Then I knew that, despite what he had said to impress 
me to the contrary—following, undoubtedly, an instinct 
which survived the lapse .of-dis rational powers—he was 
going to his home. A train was leaving as I hurried into 

the depot, 
seeking him on 
every side. At 
last I saw him 
as he was pass- 
ing into one of 
the cars, but, 
to my chagrin, 
the train moved 
away before L 
could leap 
aboard, Within 
ten minutes 
after, however, 
T was seated in 
another train 
which would 
stop at Long- 
wood, and in 
as many min- 
utes was at the 
door of the 
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Drakes’ cottage. Ushered by the servant into the sitting- 
room, there, to my astonishment, I found Clara Drake 
and—Lieutenant Dawkins. 

‘** You here ? I exclaimed, in my surprise and indigna- 
tion to the latter. 

Dawkins started toward me, while Mrs. Drake sprang 
to her feet. 

** Yes, Iam here,” retorted the former. 
have a right to be.” 

And he glanced toward his cousin. 

‘Tf Abel Drake does not question your privilege I pre- 
sumeI should notdo so,” Ianswered. ‘‘ After what he has 
told me, however, you must pardon me for saying that in 
my judgment it would have been in better taste if you 
had rejoined your regiment ”"—I emphasized the words— 
*‘ rather than to come back to this house, considering how 
and for what reasons you last left it.” 

My reference was to Abel’s hint that he and Dawkins had 
had some words—the purpose of which I readily inferred ; 
and I could see by his changing color that Dawkins thor- 
oughly understood me. 

“You do not know——” he stammered. 

‘I -know everything,” I interposed. ‘‘ Even to your 
meeting in New York.” 

He started and again changed color. 

‘**How did you know that ?” he asked. 

‘*T repeat, Abel informed me of it, as well as of all that 
transpired at the interview. 


“T believe I 


had misjudged you in ‘hat matter, and furthermore that 
you suggested the idea about his getting up a second time 
in his sleep and concealing the money.” 

‘“‘ True.” 


He uttered the word in almost a whisper, gazing at me | THE CORONATION OF THE CZAR 


strangely. 
“Which remains to be proved,” I continued, 


Abel’s senses did not play him false—if he did not allow | 


his imagination to be deluded by an idea artfully in- 
sinuated in order to divert suspicion, then the missing 
money should be here !” 

I had moved to where the old-fashioned looking-glass 
hung against the wall. My doubts were strengthened to 
conviction as I watched Dawkins’s ashy face. I knew the 
money was not there—but I was deceived. As I moved 
the glass the pocket-book fell to the floor ! 

There was a simultaneous cry from Clara Drake and 
Dawkins. 

**How did you know this ?” the latter demanded. —_, 

“Must I repeat again that Abel Drake told me ? 
where is Abel ? Why is he not here ?” 





He acknowledged that he | 


6s Tf | 





But | 


**Where and when did he tell you ?” cried Dawkins, | 


hoarsely, moving closer to me, and clutching my arm, 
without heeding my questions. 

“To-day, in my office, and not an hour ago,” 
swered, with stern emphasis. 
will speedily be here.” 

“My God !” exclaimed Dawkins, staggering back and 
clasping both hands before his face, while Clara Drake 
fell groveling upon the floor, uttering piercing cries. 

I thought I had never seen a more complete picture of 
confounded guilt. I sprang savagely at Dawkins. 

““Wretch ! You—you have done some evil thing to my 
friend! I know he came here—I saw him take the train 
and followed him. Scoundrel! Devil! Have you al- 
ready murdered. 

** God forbid !” cried Dawkins, shaking himself free 
from my grip on his throat and falling back with a shud- 
dering, horror-stricken motion. ‘I have done him wrong, 
but not that—not thai! She—” he pointed to the cower- 
ing figure of Clara Drake—‘‘ was to have been my wife. 


I an- 
“Tf he has not arrived, he 
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They compelled her to marry him, and never lisped a 
word about an engagement—you can guess why.” 

‘‘In Heaven’s name, then, what ails you both ?” I de- 
manded, looking from one to the other with a glowing 
terror creeping through my veins. ‘‘ Tell me what this 
means! Where—where is Abel Drake ?” 

** God be merciful !” said Dawkins, in a fearful voice, his 
face pallid as death, his limbs quivering. ‘‘ Abel Drake was 
instantly killed al Norwalk yesterday! I knew he took 
that ill-fated train. I hastened at once to the scene. I 
found and identified him. I only left him this morning 
to hasten to Clara, The body must have arrived at the 
depot this afternoon. God have mercy! for you have 
seen 

What had I seen? What had told me of that which it 
was impossible for me otherwise to have had any know- 
ledge of ? What had shown me where the lost money 
was hid ? 

The objections of philosophy, of science, of our much- 
vaunted common-sense, of ordinary experience, all fail to 
disturb my conviction that Abel Drake came back from 
the dead and revealed to me, his life-long friend, the 
things which I have stated—to me, whom he could surely 
trust to vindicate his good name, and shield one dearer 
still from suspicion, perhaps from possible temptation ; 
and to my dying day I will aver it. That Saturday after- 
noon I know now, as I knew then, I conversed as in life 
with Abel Drake ; and Abel Drake had been for twenty- 
four hours no longer of this world ! 


ALEXANDER III. AT MOSCOW. 


One of the most magnificent and notable ceremonies of 
our time took place in Moscow, the ancient capital of 
Russia, on Sunday, May 27th, 1883. 

The death of his predecessor, a victim to the plots of 
the Nihilists, and the threats openly made that Alexander 
IIT. should never be crowned, invested the ceremony with 
unusual interest. The ominous cloud which hung over 
the scene, pregnant with lightnings that might rend 
and tear their way through the gathering of royal and 
noble personages made the world await with bated breath 
the news of that day in Moscow. 

The Emperor Alexander III., styled the Orthodox, Most 
Pious, Most-Christ-loving, Most Autocratic, and Mighty 
Sovereign ; the Autocrat of All the Russias, of Moscow, 
Kiev, Vladimir, and Novgorod ; Czar of Kazan, Czar of 
Astrachan, Czar of Poland, Czar of Siberia, Czar of the 
Tauric Khersonese, Czar of Georgia ; Lord of Pskoff, and 
Grand Prince of Smolensk, Lithuania, Volhynia, Podolia, 
and Finland ; Prince of Esthonia, Lithuania, Courland, 
and Semigalia, of Samogithia, Korelia, Tver, Yougoria, 
Perm, Viatka, and Bulgaria (on the Volga) ; Lord and 
Grand Prince of the Lowlands of Novgorod, of Tcherni- 
gov, Riazan, Plotsk, Rostoff, Yaroslav, Bielozersk, Oudor, 
Obdor, Kondisk, Vitebsk, and Mstislavsk ; Ruler of All 
the Countries of the North; Lord of the Territories of 
Iberia, Kartalinsk, and Kabardinsk, and the Districts of 
Armenia ; Hereditary Lord and Sovereign of the Circas- 
sian and Mountain Princes and others ; Lord of Turkestan 
(this is the last addition), Heir of Norway, Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein, Stormark, Dittmarsch, and Olden- 
burg, was that day crowned, with his Imperial Consort 
Maria Feodorovna (Princess Dagmar of Denmark), in the 
Cathedral of the Assumption (the Uspensky Sabor) ac- 
cording to the official programe 
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Three days before the actual eeremony, in several 
publie places of Moscow, solemn proclamation of the in- 
tended act was made tothe assembled people, and at each 
gate of the city. This was done by richly attired heralds, 
attended by several generals and four squadrons of cavalry. 
The spectacle was very imposing when the trumpets gave 
the signal, and all the people uncovered their heads, to 
listen to the proclamation read by one of the Secretaries 
of the State. An immense number of printed copies of 
this document having been cast among the crowd of peo- 
ple, the procession moved off, with its military escort, to 
repeat the same performance at every gate of the city. A 
violent scramble took place among the crowd for the 
printed copies of the proclamation. 

The Imperial Standard, in the hall of trophies at the 
Imperial Arsenal, was consecrated. This standard is 
made of yellow silk, and on both its sides the Imperial 
Eagle is embroidered in black, on each side of which are 
garlands of laurel and palm, encircling emblazonments of 
the escutcheons of all the provincial governments of 
Russia. It is surrounded by an embroidered border ter- 
minating ina fringe of the richest gold bullion. The flag- 
staff is adorned with two golden tassels, and surmounted 
by a small golden eagle. The socket in which it is 
planted is of the Russian Imperial colors—yellow, black, 
and white. 

On the Coronation Day, at a very early hour in the 
morning, every open space in Moscow from which a 
glimpse of the procession could be got was thronged with 
spectators ; and everywhere throughout the city a pro- 
fuse display of flags, banners, drapery, and devices, all of 
the national colors, met the eye; but these were thickest 
along the line of the procession, where every window was 
crowded, every inch of standing room oceupied. 

A fine view of the outdoor spectacle in the Kremlin was 
obtained from the tower of the Ivan Veliki, overlooking 
the Palace-square, and having the Imperial Palace to the 
left hand, its terrace front partly hidden by the Cathedral 
of the Annunciation, the roof and cupolas sheeted with 
gold, Lower down, on the same side, was the Cathedral 
of the Archangel Michael : while to the right hand of this 
view was the Cathedral of the Assumption, where the 
ceremony was totake place. The doors of these churches, 
which are very much smaller than the name cathedral 
would seem to imply, open on to the square ; and round 
each of them, from an early hour, priests began to gather. 
They were richly dressed in vestments of cloth of gold, 
the Metropolitans with jeweled mitres, and the abbots in 
caps of purple velvet. At last a murmur of expectation 
ran through the spectators as a side door opened behind 
the Cathedral, and Bishops, robed and mitred, issued 
forth, followed by the Court choir, in black cassocks, 
trimmed with gold and red. These joined their brethren 
already waiting at the porch, and with censers swinging 
prepared to receive the Czar. 

The space between the Tower of Ivan and the Palace, 
about a hundred yards across by one hundred and fifty in 
length, was railed off into four rectangles, leaving two 
broad gangways crossing each other at right angles in the 
middle. These were carpeted, like the grand staircase, 
with crimson cloth. On the left of the square were sta- 
tioned the Cossacks of the Royal Guard, in scarlet tunics 
and tall Astrachan hats; on the right, the magnificent 
Life Guards, in white with gold helmets, with red cloth 
cuirasses, decorated with the two-headed eagle. Of the 
four spaces into which the square was divided, two were 
filled with soldiers and bandsmen ; one was destined for 
the elders of the communal councils, representing the 
peasantry, and the fourth by men and women of the 











artisan or petty burgher class, in their holiday garb, long 
black caftans and blue caps. The crimson - carpeted 
spaces between, reserved for those who were to form the 
procession, soon became like beds of variegated flowers as 
the ladies’ robes, the priestly vestments, and the strange 
Asiatic costumes mingled with the uniforms of the body- 
guard and Court officials. 

At last, around the foot of the staircase there was a stir, 
which announced that the procession was about to be 
formed, and loud cheers broke out from the crowd to the 
left by the great bell. Those standing on the tower could 
see right up the staircase of the Palace. 

Issuing from the Palace, and preceded by heralds, the 
Czarewitch first appeared, accompanied by all the members 
of the Imperial family not in attendance on the Emperor, 
by the foreign princes, and by the ladies of the Court ; the 
latter in trains of ruby velvet, broidered round with 
golden flowers. Each Grand Duchess leant on the arm of 
one of the Princes, the Czarewitch leading the way with 
the Queen of Greece. The Duke of Edinburgh took the 
Archduchess Maria Theresa, the Archduke Karl Ludwig 
the Grand Duchess Marie Paulovna; and so, in stately 
array, they proceeded to the door of the Cathedral, where 
they received the benediction from the Metropolitan 
Archbishop of Novgorod. 

Meantime a magnificent baldachin of cloth-of-gold, sur- 
mounted by tricolor plumes, black, orange, and white, 
was brought forward by thirty-two staff officers, who 
handed it over to the same number of generals most dis- 
tinguished in the Russian service, and these had to sup- 
port it to the foot of the staircase. Their Majesties were 
now informed that all was ready, and at a signal from the 
trumpeters and drummers stationed on the terrace the 
main division of the procession advanced and entered the 
sacred edifice, 

By half-past eight the Cathedral was filled by all the 
officials and nobles of highest rank and station in Russia, 
with the exception of those who formed part of the Impe- 
rial procession. 

The interior of the Cathedral of the Assumption 
(Uspensky Sabor) presented a gorgeous spectacle. In the 
centre, between the four great columns, was the scarlet 
canopy, with its double-headed eagle, and its emblazon- 
ings and plumes, black, yellow, and white. Under this 
stood the throne, and before it a table for the regalia. 
The whole space on the floor of the Cathedral was 
crowded with an assembly brilliant in uniforms of every 
color ; while the clergy in their gorgeous robes extended 
in a double line from the dais to the entrance. 

It was a wonderful kaleidoscopic arrangement of colors, 
especially in the tribune reserved for the ladies of the 
Russian Court, who presented a bewildering scene of 
beauty in their exquisitely fashioned dresses in the na- 
tional Russian Style. Among this group was Madama 
Baurine, sister of the late General Skobeleff, remarkable 
for her beauty and the richness and exquisite design of 
her dress. Near the Russian ladies a place had been set 
apart for the Metropolitans of the Catholic Church in 
Russia—Mer. Guintow, Archbishop of Mokieloff, and 
Mgr. Popel, Archbishop Metropolitan of Warsaw. They 
may be said to be the religious representatives of Poland, 
and it was very appropriate that the Empress, whom the 
Poles style their gracious protectress, should have placed 
them near the ladies of her court. On the Diplomatic 
Tribune, filled with all varieties of uniform and rich with 
the brilliant court dresses of the ladies, were many well- 
known faces. In the first row, next to General Schwein- 
itz, stood Sir Edward Thornton ; then the ladies of the 
British Embassy and the wife of the German Ambassador ; 
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then the representatives of Aus- 
tria and France. Among the 
ladies of the latter embassy a 
place had been found for Mrs. 
Hunt, wife of the American Am- 
bassador, who was placed in the 
third row, and seemed medi- 
tating how it came about that 
he should find himself among 
the Chinese, Japanese and rep- 
resentatives of the South Amer- 
ican republics. With Mrs. 
Hunt sat her charming daugh- 
ter, and among the secretaries of 
legation was Mr. Wirtz, from 
the Petersburg Legation. 
Slightly removed from the Am- 
bassadors was a group of special 
envoys, including General 
Pitti¢, representative of Presi- 
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THE DIAMOND CHAMBER IN THE KREMLIN, 


dent Grévy ; Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley, and Rear Admiral Baldwin, 
representing the United States 
Navy. 

The proceedings commenced 
with the chanting of the Te 
Deum. There was a movement 
of the clergy toward the door, 
where they received the Czare- 
witch, with whom came the 
Grand Dukes and Duchesses, 
the foreign Princes, and many 
ladies of the Court. The Czare- 
witch, with the Grand Dukes, 
took up his position to the 
right of the dais. After a short 
time the roar of cannon and 
the cheering of the crowd out- 
side proclaimed that the Impe- 
rial procession was coming. 
The clergy again moved to the 
door, where the Emperor and 
Empress on their arrival were 
welcomed by the Archbishop of 
Moscow. ‘The Archbishop of 









Kiev presented them with holy 
water, and the Archbishop of 
Novgorod held the cross for 
them to kiss. The Emperor 
and Empress, followed by the 
Imperial family, entered the 
church in the wake of the 
clergy, whilst the choir intoned 
the Psalm ‘‘Mercy and Jus- 
tice.’ Having bowed three 
times before the golden gates 
of the Iconostasis, they kissed 
the holy pictures, and, mount- 
ing the dais, took their seats on 
the thrones beneath the bal- 
dachin. 

The Emperor’s throne was 
that known as the throne of 
Alexis Feodorovitch, composed 
of carved ivory, while the Em- 
press occupied that of Alexis 
Michailovitch, of silver, gilt 
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THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS DESCENDING THE RED 


and jeweled. The Archbishops and the rest of the 
clergy formed in two ranks on either side of the 
church from the steps of the throne up to the Imperial 
gates. When the Psalm was ended and the bells had 
stopped ringing, the Archbishop of Novgorod approached 
the steps of the throne, and addressed the Emperor, in- 
viting his Majesty to make profession of the Orthodox 
Catholic faith. He held before the Emperor an open book, 
from which his Majesty read the prescribed creed, and re- 
ceived a benediction from the Archbishop. A litany was 
then recited, with special petitions added for the welfare 
of the Emperor and Empress. The Archbishops of Nov- 
gorod and Kiey then ascended the platform of the throne. 
The Czar, after having removed from his neck the ordi- 
nary Collar of St. Andrew, and handed it to one of the 
officials, gave command that the collar in diamonds of that 
Order, as well as the Imperial Mantle of State, should be 
presented to 
him. The 
mantle was 
brought for- 
ward on two 
cushions by 
the two Arch- 
bishops, pro- 
nouncing the 
invocation, 
“Tn nomine 
Patris, et Filii, 
et Spiritus 
Sancti, Amen.” 
Assisted by 
the two pre- 
lates, and by 
his own 
brothers, the 
Grand Dukes 
Vladimir and 
Alexis, the 
Emperor put 
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| on this mantle, which was of cloth-of-gold, with a 


border of ermine, while the Archbishop of Moscow said, 
**Cover and protect thy people as this robe covers and 
protects thee.” The Emperor now again bowed down his 
head before the Archbishop of Novgorod, who, making 
over it the sign of the cross, folded his hands crosswise above 
him, and repeated two prayers, after which the Emperor 
ordered the Imperial Crown to be brought to him. The 
Crown was taken from the table by an official appointed 
for the purpose and carried on a velvet cushion to the 
Archbishop of Novgorod, who in turn presented it to the 
Emperor. The latter took it in his hands and placed it 
upon his head, whilst the Archbishop repeated, ‘‘In the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen.” He then read to the Emperor from a 
book the customary allocution. Next was presented to his 
Majesty the sceptre and ofb, these emblems likewise 
first passing 
through the 
hands of the 
Archbishop of 
Novgorod. 
The Em. 
peror, sitting 
crowned and 
robed, the 
sceptre in his 
right hand 
and the orb 
in his left, re- 
mained some 
few moments 
motionless. 
He then, lay- 
ing aside the 
sceptre and 
orb, com- 
manded that 
the Empress 
should draw 
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near to him. Her Imperial Majesty then knelt before her 
august consort on a cushion of crimson velvet embroi- 
dered with gold, placed on the estrade by one of her at- 
tendants. The Emperor then removed his crown from 
his head, touched the forehead of the Empress with the 
diadem, and replaced it on his head. The Empress’s 
own crown was then presented to the Czar by the digni- 
tary who had carried it in the cortége, and the Emperor 
placed it on the head of her Imperial Majesty Maria Feo- 
dorovna, The four Ladies of Honor then approached 
their Sovereign in order to fix the crown on her head. 

Next were presented to the Emperor the Imperial 
Mantle and Collar of St. Andrew, with which his Majesty 
proceeded to invest the Empress ; the Ladies of Honor 
again gathering round her Majesty in order to adjust the 
mantle and collar. The Empress then arose and re-seated 
herself on her throne, and the Emperor resumed the 
sceptre and orb. The Archdeacon here recited the styles 
and titles of the Czar, and intoned the verses ‘‘ Domine 
Salvum fac Imperatorem,” ‘‘ Domine Salvam fac Imper- 
atricem ”’; followed by ‘“‘Ad Multos Annos.” This the 
choir repeated in unison three times. Full peals were 
then rung on all the bells, and a salvo of 101 guns was 
fired. 

During the artillery salute the clergy and all those 
present expressed their congratulations to the Emperor, 
without quitting their places, by profound reverences. 
The Empress and members of the Imperial family also 
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tendered their felicitations to the Czar, ascending for | 


that purpose the topmost steps of the throne estrade. 
After the artillery salute the Czar arose, laid by his 
sceptre and orb, and, in kneeling posture, recited from an 
open book, presented to him by the Archbishop of Nov- 
gorod, a prescribed prayer. The Archbishop and _ the 
entire illustrious congregation then knelt and offered up 
a supplication to the Almighty for the welfare of the 
Sovereign, the Czar alone remaining standing. The Arch- 


bishop, on arising, pronounced a short allocution to his 


Imperial Majesty, and the choir chanted the ‘‘ Te Deum ” 
to the sound of all the bells of the Kremlin. Then the 


| 
celebration of mass commenced, the Czar removing his | 
| formed in the same order as that in which it had entered 


crown, which was not replaced until the conclusion of the 
liturgy. 


Having read aloud a portion of the New Testa- | 


ment, the Archbishop presented to their Majesties the | 


sacred volume, which they devoutly kissed. 
Whilst the anthem of the Communion was being chanted, 
the Civil Governor of Moscow, aided by subordinate 


officials, laid down—for the passage of his Majesty from | 


the throne to the holy door of the Iconostasis—a narrow 
carpet of crimson velvet bordered with gold, and then 


the Archdeacon extended a carpet of gold brocade from | 


the holy doors to the high altar. At the termination of 
the communion anthem, when the officiating clergy had 
communicated and the holy doors of the Iconostasis stood 
open, two Archbishops, attended by two Archdeacons, 
advanced toward his Majesty to announce to him that the 
rite of consecration was about to commence. The Czar, 
having ungirded himself of his sword, descended from 
the throne and proceeded, followed by her Majesty the 
Empress, to the golden Iconostasis, or screen of the 
chancel. The Imperial family were preceded by Masters 
of the Ceremonies, and followed by a great company of 
Ministers of State and members of the military household. 
Having reached the portal of the Iconostasis, the Em- 
peror alone stepped forward upon the carpet of gold bro- 
cade. The Empress did not advance beyond the extrem- 
ity of the carpet of crimson velvet. Then the Archbishop 
of Noveorod, bearing the precious amphora containing 
the sacred oil, dipped therein the traditional gilded palm- 








branch, and performed the rite of unction on the fore- 
head, eyelids, lips, arms, left breast and hands of his 
Imperial Majesty, pronouncing the hallowed words, ‘‘ Im- 
pressio doni Spiritiis Sancti.” The Archbishop of Kiey 
performed the rite of wiping off the vestiges of the holy 
unction. Again the bells pealed, and a salvo of a 
hundred guns announced that the Czar had been anointed. 
The Czar then stood before the Icon of the Saviour, and 
the Empress, setting foot on the carpet of golden brocade, 
approached the Iconostasis. The Archbishop of Novgo- 
rod anointed her Majesty with the Holy Chrism on the 


| forehead. 


The ceremonial of consecration being thus concluded, 
her Imperial Majesty stood before the Icon of the Virgin. 
The Archbishop of Novgorod then conducted the Czar by 
the Holy Gates into the Sanctuary, officiating prelates 
bearing up the coronation mantle. His Majesty, ap- 
proaching the holy table, communicated as priests com- 
municate—that is to say, in the two elements separately ; 
‘* by virtue of the sovereignty which resides in his person.” 
After the communion one of the Archbishops tendered 
to his Majesty the customary bread and wine, while 
another Archprelite presented water for the ablutions. 
Quitting the Sanctuary, the Emperor took up his position 
by the Icon of the Saviour. The Empress then ap- 
proached the holy door, and received the communion 
from the hands of the Archbishop of Novgorod, accord- 
ing to the usual rite. Two Archbishops presented to her 
Majesty the bread and wine, together with water for 
ablution. Their Majesties then returned to their thrones, 
the Imperial regalia being carried before them, The 
Archpriest-Almoner of the Emperor then recited before 
their Majesties the Prayer of Thanksgiving after commun- 
ion ; and at the conclusion of mass the Archdeacon in- 
toned the ‘‘ Domine Salvum fac Imperatorem ” and the 
** Domine Salvam fac Imperatricem,” the choristers thrice 
repeating, as before, ‘‘Ad Multos Annos.” At the con- 
clusion of divine service, the clergy presented the cross 
to be kissed by their Majesties ; after which, the Czar 
having resumed his crown and again taken the sceptre 
and orb in his hands, the Imperial procession was re- 


the Cathedral, passing out by the north door. 
**And how,” says a correspondent, ‘‘ shall I describe 
the incidents and feelings of the few minutes during 


which, in his passage, under a gorgeous canopy, from one 


church to another, Alexander III. showed himself to a 
mighty concourse of his acclaiming subjects as_ their 
crowned and consecrated ruler, Emperor and Autocrat of 
All the Russias by inheritance, by Divine right, and by 
heavenly unction? The solemn and majestic strains of 
the National Anthem, the joyful pealing of the bells, the 
thunder of cannon, the surging .sea of spectators, and 
their loud and long-continued cheers, the gilded domes of 
the glorious city, seen glittering through the battery 
smoke, and the cloud-encompassed sun, struggling 
through to suffuse the scene with its encouraging smile 
all produced a sensation which it was little less than rap- 
ture to experience, and a picture which can never fade 
from the recollection.” 

Their Imperial Majesties afterward dined in State, 
wearing the Imperial crowns and mantles, in the banquet- 
ing-hall, called the Granovitaya Palata, in the presence of 
the high dignitaries of the Empire, and were served at 
table by their chief Ministers and Chamberlains. 

The Emperor on Monday received the congratulations 
of the Members of the Holy Synod, the High Clergy, 





Diplomatic Body, Council of the Empire, Senate, Mar- 
| shals of Nobility, Cossack and Asiatic deputies, and Mu- 
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nicipal and Provincial Delegations in the Throne-room 
and Hall of St. Andrew, in the Kremlin. As the long line 
of deputies, filing two and two through the hall, came up, 
the Emperor asked them each a few questions, touched 
with his hand the presents which they brought, as a sign 
of acceptance, and a master of ceremonies took charge of 
the gifts, while the donors bowed and passed on. Most 
of the presents offered were large, massive, silver-gilt 
plates, with Russian ornamentation, bearing dark-looking, 
flat loaves of bread, with silver or gold salt-cellars con- 
taining salt, or an icon richly jeweled, which the Emperor 
and Empress kissed, or an album of portraits. All these 
costly presents were laid out in order on tables stretching 
along the right of the hall behind the pillars, with the ex- 
ception of the loaves, which were piled up in heaps on 
the window-sills. These objects are represented among 
our minor illustrations, 

The congratulations of the high clergy who came for- 
ward in a body, attired in gorgeous, wide-spreading gar- 
ments, and led by the Archbishop of Kiev, were very in- 
teresting. Standing before their Majesties, the venerable 
prelate addressed the Emperor, pointed his finger heaven- 
ward, and said : ‘Beloved Monarch—God is with you, 
and Russia lies before you.”’ 

The Kremlin was, on Monday night, the scene of one 
of the most brilliant and magnificent spectacles that even 
the Russian Court could present. Their newly-crowned 
Majesties gave a grand reception and opened up the gor- 
geous halls of their Imperial Palace to all persons of rank 
and position assembled in Moscow. At ten o’clock their 
Majesties, attended by all their Court, and accompanied 
by their princely guests, appeared and made the round of 
the apartments. Then followed a stately polonaise, in 
which the etiquette of precedence was satisfied by the fre- 
quent exchange of partners ; but otherwise there was no 
dancing, and at about half- past eleven their Majesties 
withdrew. Outside, the scene was little less imposing 
than within. Various doors opened from the halls of re- 
ception on to a noble terrace looking south, and from this 
terrace more than half Moscow could be seen below, 
burning with a varied glow of a ruddy and fantastic 
flame. ‘Towers, domes, battlements, river embankment, 
spires, dwelling-houses, bridges, barracks and monas- 
teries—all thrown into clear and artistic outline by the 
myriad lamps, gas jets, Bengal lights and electric lights— 
formed the most magnificent festal illumination ever wit- 
nessed. 

On Tuesday the presentation of congratulations to the 
Emperor and Empress was continued in the palace of the 
Kremlin. Precedence was given to the Ambassador from 
the Pope, who remained closeted with the Emperor for 
nearly an hour. First among the high military officers to 
offer his congratulations was General Lord Wolseley, and 
then followed a long succession of officers of all grades. 

The Emperor and Empress again held a reception in 
the Kremlin Palace on Wednesday, to receive the con- 
gratulations of the ladies of the Court. 

The climax of the Court festivities was teached on 
Wednesday evening, by a gala performance in the Impe- 
rial Opera-house. A theatre blazing with so many varied 
uniforms and diamonds and gold embroidery was never 
before seen. About eight o’clock their Majesties, with 
their Court, arrived, and their appearance was greeted 
with tremendous enthusiasm, the whole house rising to 
hurrah and sing the national anthem. Dressed in the 
scarlet gala uniform of the Chevalier Guard, the Emperor 
made a splendid figure. The performance consisted of an 
act from Glinka’s ‘‘ Life for the Czar,” and a new ballet 
entitled “Night and Day.” When the curtain rose for 





the final scene of the latter the stage was crowded with a 
multitude of performers of both sexes, representing every 
variety of tribes, peoples and races, ruled over by the 
Czar. A group of each variety advanced in turn, and 
treated the Emperor to a specimen of their native dances. 
The ballet was brought to a close by a magnificent trans- 
formation scene, representing the apotheosis of Russia, 
before whom appeared, in venerating attitude, allegorical 
figures of Legislation, Art, Science, the Art of Military 
Education, Trade, Agriculture and Industry. When the 
curtain fell the audience burst out into hurrahs, and again 
chanted the national anthem as their Majesties retired. 
The Czar drove home to his palace through the densely 
crowded and illuminated streets without any escort, amid 
the cheers of his subjects. 

The week’s proceedings ended with the great feast 
which was given to the common people on Saturday, in 
the park of the Petroffsky Palace. There were four vast 
theatres, in front of which the Imperial pavilion was 
erected, flanked by stands for the nobility and the invited 
guests. As the people entered the park food was dis- 
tributed to them, and by noon eight hundred thousand 
rations had been given. When the Emperor and Empress 
arrived at two o’clock in the afternoon they were received 
with tremendous cheering, and his Majesty occupied sev- 
eral minutes in bowing his thanks, The Imperial party 
remained an hour and a half. On Sunday, in the same 
park, the regiment of Cossack Guards made a wonderful 
display of horsemanship. After the fé/e the village elders 
and the marshals of the provincial nobility were enter- 
tained at dinner at the Petroffsky Palace. Addressing 
the former, the Czar asked them not to give credence to 
senseless rumors respecting the distribution of grants of 
land, for all property must -be respected. He thanked 
the marshals for their fidelity, and asked them to support 
him in everything conducive to the benefit of the throne 
and the fatherland. 

The ceremony of coronation in Russia has more of the 
old time Oriental pomp and show than in other countries 
of Europe, where the divinity that hedges a king has so 
generally ceased to find believers. 

The coronations of former days, the state of earlier 
Russian monarchs, the anointing of Peter the Great and 
his brother, with all their pomp, were tame beside the 
pageant just enacted. 

Yet in those days power was more absolute and more 
free from danger... Alexander III. lives in troublous 
times. During the grand ceremonial he was, it is said, 
deeply affected—moved even to tears. 

However necessary the sacred ceremony of coronation 
may have been in order to secure for Alexander IIT. due 
recognition by his people as their sovereign, it has been 
no less anticipated as furnishing an occasion on which the 
new Czar might, by large concessions, disarm the hostility 
of which his father was the victim, and of which it is only 
too notorious that he is the object, and thereby give a more 
solid foundation to the unstable throne he has now as- 
cended. It was feared that both his friends and his foes 
would be disappointed by the manifesto with which the 
Czar has signalized his coronation. There was no promise 
held out that any change will be made in the form of 
government which at present exists, or that the autocracy 
which has been transmitted from Ivan the Terrible and 
Peter the Great will be in the slightest degree tempered in 
accordance with the ideas of Western civilization. Those 
who demanded national reforms in Russia in the latter 
years of the late Czar’s reign formulated those demands in 
very plain and unmistakable language. They told Alex- 


ander II. that if he wished to keep not only his crown, but 
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his life, he must consent to the introduction of at all ; way to a reconciliation between himself and the national 
events the germs of parliamentary government. Although | party. Such as Russia has been, such it must continue 


they held him individually responsible for the political 
proscriptions of which thousands had been the victims, 


they were ready to leave him in peace if he would put an | people. 


end to that system of personal government of which he | 


to be, is the sum and substance of the language which the 
| newly crowned Czar has been advised to hold to his 


We heard day by day, before the coronation, of the 


was the incarnation, and transfer the responsibility for all | tumultuous, and, we have no doubt, the unfeigned, de- 


executive and 
legislative acts 
from his own 
shoulders to 
those of others 
who would be 
amenable to 
the nation 
without en- 
dangering the 
stability of the 
dynasty or the 
peace of the 
empire. In 
other words, 
they wanted 
Alexander II. 
to transform 
himself into a 
resemblance to 
a constitutional 
monarch. But 


“he would make 


no concession, 
and he _ was 
made the ob- 
ject of repeated 
plots, which 
culminated in 
his assassina- 
tion. 

We do not 
suggest that 
under the cir- 
cumstances the 
late Czar could 
have acted 
otherwise than 
he did, or that 
under threats 
of assassina- 
tion, uttered 
by unknown 
men, he would 
have been 
justified in 
effecting a 
fundamental 
change in the 
established 
system of gov- 
ernment. But 
when his son 
came to the 


throne, even although he was obliged to step across the 
corpse of his murdered father, those who viewed with 
impartiality from a distance the condition of things in 
Russia ventured to entertain the hope that Alexander IIL. 


THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER III. IN HIS CORONATION ROBES, 








monstrations of 
loyalty and 
affection mani- 
fested by the 
hundreds of 
thousands who 
have been con- 
gregated in 
Moscow. sut 
it is not on an 
occasion such 
as this nor by 
manifestations 
such as these 
that the tem- 
per and the 
feelings of a 
people are to 
be gauged. 
There are com- 
paratively few 
who could fail 
to share in the 
enthusiasm 
which such a 
spectacle as 
that of the 
Czar’s entry 
into Moscow or 
such ai cere- 
monial as that 
of his corona- 
tion evoked. 
The people 
rejoiced in par- 
ticipating in 
such a_ great 
national event 
as the corona- 
tion of their 
new sovereign, 
and it is there- 
fore all the 
more to be re- 
gretted that 
these rejoic- 
ings and their 
outbursts of 
loyalty have 
notbeen turned 
to proper ac- 
count by the 
Czar’s advisers 
in the issue of 


manifesto better calculated to show a reciprocity of 
feeling between the ruler and his people. When the 
regalia are once more restored to the Treasury Chamber 
in the Kremlin, when the delegates have returned to the 


might see the way to the establishment of a new régime. | more distant provinces of the empire, when the banners 


It has, therefore, been with feelings of regret and disap- 
pointment that the well-wishers both of the Czar and of his 
people learned that he has made no attempt to pave the 





| have been furled, the gay bunting taken down, and the 
countless hogsheads of mead have been emptied, all but 
the most besotted and the most ignorant will take stock 
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of their position, and ask themselves what are the pros- 


pects of national prosperity and contentment under the | penalty. 


new reign which they have seen inaugurated with such 
When they turn to the utterance 
of the Czar they will find little to cheer or to encourage 


profuse magnificence. 
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in this document of the new Czar, for the remission of the 


A large number of ordinary criminals will find their 
prison doors opened, and the arrears of taxes due from 
some of the poorer classes of the community will be re- 


them. An autocracy is still the only form of government | mitted. But there is no intention, direct or implied, that 


which the Czar believes to be suited to the wants of his 


people. 

So much for 
the future. As 
regards the 
past, we fail to 
discover the 
evidence of 
that generosity 
and clemency 
which youthful 
sovereigns are 
generally  in- 
clined to push 
to extremes. 
An amnesty is 
granted to 
those who are 
now expiating 
in various 
places of exile 
and imprison- 
ment their par- 
ticipation in 
the last Polish 
insurrection. 
After the lapse 
of so many 
years this con- 
cession more 
closely resem- 
bles an act of 
tardy justice 
than of clem- 
ency; for if 
ever there was 
an insurrection 
not only pro- 
voked, but we 
would say de- 
liberately de- 
signed, by the 
government 
against which 
it was directed, 
it was that 
whose easy 
suppression 
was followed 
by the com- 
plete absorp- 
tion of Poland, 
including ‘the 
kingdom,” and 
the extinction 
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any change will be made in a political system which in the 


Europe of the 
concluding 
years of the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury is a hope- 
less anachron- 
ism, and those 
who have agi- 
tated for such 
changes are 
considered as 
having sinned 
beyond for- 
giveness. The 
bitter and re- 
lentless strug- 
gle must, 
therefore, con- 
tinue ; but with 
what results no 
one can tell. 
No pageant, 
however grand 
and striking; 
no system of 
police or 
armies, how- 
ever well or- 
ganized or pow- 
erful can 
change the cur- 
rent of a na- 
tion’s thoughts, 
or quell the de- 
sire for self- 
government. 
Repression, co- 
ercion, drive 
the desperate to 
secret organiza- 
tions and secret 
modes ; the re- 
lentlessness 
with which 
they are pur- 
sued makes, in 
their eyes, and 
the eyes of 
thousands who 
regard them as 
leaders, any 
and every 
means justifi- 
able aad praise- 


of the last vestige of Polish national existence. For | worthy, if but fitted to effect what they deem the patri- 


political offenses of more recent date, or committed 
within Russia proper, the Czar accords no forgiveness. 
The extreme Nihilists and the milder Nationalists who 
have been guilty of challenging the soundness of the 
present form of government are alike ignored in the 
imperial manifesto. Newspapers which have erred and 
have been in consequence suppressed will look in vain, 


otic end in view. 





Between Russia, the very incarnation of despotism, 
and the United States, with the freest system the world 
has yet witnessed, there has always been a kindly feeling. 
Now a strong feeling of sympathy for the Russian people 
is arising, and for their progress and prosperity, no less 
than for the rulers, Americans send their wishes. 
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THE SEA-FOWL’S EGGS. 











A FANCY. 
From where the stream runs swift below 
The street winds steep as any stair, 
Past red-tiled roof and mullioned row, 
And market-place with old-world air— 


To where, upon the hillside green, 
Stands, gray in dewy garden bowers, 
A convent clothed with leafy screen 
Of myrtle-bloom and passion-flowers, 


I would that I could live a year 
Within that cloister’s quiet shade, 

See Spring’s glad green once more appear 
And Summer's radiant colors fade, 


Perchance I might some day believe 
My heart had, for a little space, 
Forgot to ache, forgot to grieve, 
And hushed to rest its stormy pace. 


But when October came again, 
With yellowing tints and chilly blast; 
When thick, through mist of driving rain, 
Both flowers and leaves were falling fast, 


I'd take once more my way, alone, 
Through marshy fleld to water-side ; 

Where aye the river makes its moan, 
And seaward runs with rapid tide 


My grief I'd leave, my bitter woe, 
Upon the reedy meadow shore ; 
Darkling and deep the waters flow; 

jeneath them, rest for evermore. 


THE SEA-FOWL’S EGGS. 

Tue myriads of sea-fowl which haunt the most inacces- 
sible and dizzy headlands along the English shores and on 
the adjacent rock-girt islets, such as Lundy, the Bass 
Rock, the Bishop and his Clerks, on the Pembrokeshire 
coast, and, indeed, all the great headlands from north to 
south, east to west, are at once a notable and beautiful 
feature, the absence of which would destroy much of the 
poetry and charm which we all find by the seaside. ‘‘The 
choughs and crows that wing the midway air show scarce 
so gross as beetles” as we stand on such a vantage-point, 
say, as Flamborough Head, and watch “the murmuring 
surge that on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes”; but 
Shakespeare might have included in his magnificent pic- 
ture the innumerable puffins, kittiwakes, petrels, grebes, 
razor-bills, and the hosts of feathered creatures which 
make their nests in the steep cliff-face. That they existed 
in far greater numbers, too, in his day, may be assumed, 
seeing that the reckless, wanton gunner of the present 
epoch could not have committed the horrible devastation 
amongst the beautiful white wings which, up to a few 
years ago, he was permitted to do without restraint. 

Now, the comparatively inappreciable despoiling of the 
nests by the climbers for purposes of food and otherwise 
goes on again in due season, and affords in itself a useful 
industry to the inhabitants of the neighboring villages, as 
well as presenting a most startling spectacle. Although 
the poet does not speak of it exactly as such, yet he is de- 
scribing its effect upon the eye and mind when he says, 
“Yonder hangs one that gathers samphiro—dreadful 
trade”; for we know that, for this purpose, the same 
means were adopted as those for collecting the sea-fowl’s 
eggs. 

How romantic a picture it makes can be understood 
even by those who may never have seen it in actual oper- 


‘ation, by our illustration. Sir Walter Scott knew all about 


it, as he did of most such picturesque feats; for does he 





not make Edie Ochiltree say, ‘‘I was a bauld craigsman 
ance, and mony a kittiwake’s and lungie’s nest hae I har- 
ried up amang thae very black rock ; but it’s lang, lang 
syne, and nae mortal could scale them without a rope, and 
if I had ane my eesight and footstep and hand-grip hae a 
failed many a day sinsyne”’? and the trade still flourishes, 
it would seem, according to a letter and some remarks 
upon it which have appeared in a public print within the 
last few months. 

The coast north of Flamborough is the hunting-ground, 
and near a place called Bempton there is still living a 
veteran climber, or, as I prefer calling him, dancer, who, 
although he has numbered as many years as those of Sir 
Walter’s gaberlunzie, still follows the ‘dreadful trade” 
during the season of incubation, which lasts from about 
the 10th of May to the 15th of June. Notwithstanding 
that for the last five-and-forty years this old man has been 
in the habit of going down over the cliffs, neither his 
agility nor nerve—the most important point of all—has de- 
serted him ; and in the print referred to his dance upon 
eggs is thus described : 

‘*He proceeds to adjust his gear, which consists, first, 
of what he calls breeches. They are made of a strong 
hempen material, something like the head-piece of a halter. 
There are two places to insert the legs, with a loop at each 
end, which draws across in front and meets another loop 
at the end of a strap round the waist, and through these 
loops the main rope is fastened. This main rope, on 
which the weight of the egg-collector hangs, is made of the 
strongest material, and is nearly three hundred feet in 
length. 

“It should be added, that besides the suspending 
rope there is another much thinner in substance, which is 
passed round a crowbar at the top of the cliff, and which 
the climber takes in his hand to steer by and to steady 
himself, as well as by its aid to swing on to the ledges. 
Having thrown two canvas bags over his shoulders, the 
veteran descends, and, with feet thrust out at right angles 
to the seat upon which he is placed, keeps himself off the 
precipice’s jagged and projecting edges. It is reassuring 
to be told that, though the descent looks perilous, an acci- 
dent seldom happens, the only danger being from the fall 
of stones and pieces of rock that the smaller rope detaches, 
to guard against which a thickly-wadded hat is required. 
The only casualty which in forty-three years has befallen 
the old Bempton climber was occasioned by a tumbling 
rock which broke his left shoulder. We can readily un- 
derstand that use, ‘‘ which is second nature,” may rob tlie 
hazardous employment of its terrors, but that it should be 
attempted by a volunteer bespeaks his possession of no or- 
dinary amount of pluck. 

‘* Having had my lesson,” says the dauntless and withial 
modest correspondent in question, ‘it is time for me to 
try a descent myself. The gear is adjusted in the manner 
I have described, and I walk back to the edge of the cliff, 
holding the guide-rope in my hand. It is a nervous 
moment, for, though I have been over rocks before in 
search of buzzards’, ravens’, and peregrines’ nests, I have 
never had such a long swing as the present one. Friends 
have often asked me since”’— the trial-trip recorded was 
made last year —‘‘if I had no feeling of fear when I found 
myself descending, a veritable Mohammed’s coffin, swung 
in mid-air, with some two hundred feet above me, and as 
much below. But any one who tries it will find there is 
no time for fear ; your thoughts and actions are entirely 
employed in keeping yourself off the rocks, in steering, 
and collecting the eggs. We should recommend no one 
to make the experiment unless he be steady of head, firm 
of heart, and with muscles hardened by exercise and train- 
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ing. To an intrepid climber of thigkind it cannot but be 
an intoxicating sensation to find himself suspended among 
thousands of birds, winging about his head, and making 
the air vocal with their startled cries. As he steps from 
his swinging perch it will astonish him to find how close 
the eggs lie to each other, and with what unerring instinct 
each mother-bird lights upon her own nest, though it often 
contains but a single egg.” 


SWIFTIANA. 


A CHARACTERISTIC anecdote is related of Swift’s lesson 
in economy, which he learned from Royalty. Alderman 
Faulkner, the Dean’s printer and publisher, one day 
being detained late at the deanery in correcting some 
proof-sheets, Swift made the alderman stay to dinner. 
Amongst other vegetables, asparagus formed one of the 
dishes, The Dean helped his guest, who shortly again 
called upon his host to be helped a second time ; when 
Swift, pointing to the alderman’s plate, said: ‘Sir, first 
finish what you have upon your plate.” ‘‘ What, sir, eat 
my stalks?” ‘Ay, sir; King William always eats the 
stalks !” This story was told by Faulkner to Dr. Leland, 
who asked: ‘‘ And, George, what! were you blockhead 
enough to obey ?” ‘Yes, doctor; and if you had dined 
with Dean Swift, /ée-d-téle, you would have been obliged 
to eat your stalks.” 

Lord Carteret was distinguished by a readiness of wit 
with which he could retort and parry even the attacks of 
Swift. It is said that about the time when the proclama- 
tion was abroad against the Drapier’s fourth letter, the 
Dean visited the castle, and having waited for some time 
without seeing the Lord-lieutenant, wrote upon one of 
the windows of the chamber of audience these lines : 


** My very good lord, ’tis a very hard task 
For a man to wait here who has nothing to ask.” 


Under which Carteret wrote the following happy reply : 


** My very good Dean, there are few who come here 
But have something to ask or something to fear.” 


Soon after Swift was made Dean of St. Patrick’s he was 
sitting, one Sunday afternoon, at the house of Dr. Ray- 
mond (with whom he had dined) at Trim, near Dublin. 
The bell had rung, the parishioners had assembled for 
evening prayers, and Dr. Raymond was preparing to go to 
the church, which was scarce two hundred yards from his 
house. ‘‘Raymond,” said the Dean,* ‘Tl lay you a 
crown I will begin prayers before you this afternoon.” 
“T accept the wager,” replied Dr. Raymond ; and imme- 
diately they ran as fast as they could toward the church. 
Raymond, who was much the nimbler man of the two, ar- 
rived first at the door, and when he entered the church 
walked directly toward the reading-desk. Swift never 
slackened his pace, but, running up the aisle, left Dr. 
Raymond behind him in the middle one, and stepping 
into the reading-desk without putting on a surplice or 
opening the Prayer-book, began the Liturgy in an audible 
voice, and continued to repeat the service sufficiently long 
to win the wager. 

At an inn, seeing the cook scraping a piece of mutton, 
Swift asked how many maggots she had got init. ‘* Not so 
many as are in your head,” answered the wench, smartly. 
The Dean was angry, and complained to her mistress. 

Pope relates: ‘‘ Dr. Swift has a blunt, odd way, that is 
mistaken by strangers for ill-nature, "Tis so odd that 
there’s no describing it but by facts. I'll tell you one 
that just comes into my head. One evening Gay and I 
went to see him; vou know how intimately we were all 








acquainted. On our coming in, ‘Heyday, gentlemen,’ 
says the doctor, ‘ what’s the meaning of this visit? How 
came you to leave all the great lords that you are so fond 
of, to come hither to see a poor dean? ‘ Because we had 
rather see you than any of them.’ ‘Ay, any one who did 
not know you as well asI do might believe you. But 
since you are come I must get some supper for you, T 
suppose ?” ‘No, doctor, we have supped already ° 
‘Supped already! that’s impossible ; why, ’tis not eight 
o’clock yet ! ‘Indeed, we have!’ ‘ That’s very strange ; 
but if you had not supped, I must have got soine- 
thing for you. Let me see, what should I have had ? 
a couple of lobsters, and that would have done very well ; 
two shillings. Tarts a shilling. But you will drink a 
glass of wine with me, though you supped so much before 
your usual time to spare my pocket? ‘No, we had 
rather talk with you than drink with you.’ ‘But if you 
had supped with me, as in all reason you ought to have 
done, you must have drunk with me. A bottle of wine, 
two shillings. Two and two are four, and one is five; 
just two-and-sixpence apiece. There, Pope, there’s half- 
a-crown for you; and there’s another for you, sir; for I 
won’t save anything by you, I am determined.’ This 
was all said and done with his usual seriousness on such 
occasions ; and, in spite of everything we could say to the 
contrary, he actually obliged me to ixke the money,” 

The Dean asked Kenny, a Carmelite priest, ‘‘ Why the 
Catholic Church used pictures and images, when the 
Chureh of England did not ?” ‘ Because,” answered the 
priest, ‘‘we are old housekeepers, and you are new be- 
ginners.”” Swift was so incensed that he left the room. 

Dean Swift had dined one day in the country, and on 
going away the servant of the family brought his horse. 
As the man held the steed, the Dean called to his own 
man, and asked him whether it would not be proper to 
give something to the servant for his trouble. The man 
assented, and the Dean asked him what he thought would 
be proper to give the man, and whether half-a-crown was 
toomuch. ‘No, sir.” ‘‘Very well,” replied Swift, and 
gave the man the half-crown. When the board wages of 
the week came to be paid he stopped the half-crown, and 
read his servant a lecture, telling him it was his duty to 
attend on him, and not leave him to the care of others; 
that he brought him to the house that he might not give 
trouble to others ; and pressed his argument by supposing 
he would not in future be quite so generous of his mas- 
ter’s money. y 

Lord Orrery relates that Swift dined once at a Lord 
Mayor's feast in Dublin, and was attacked and teased by 
an opulent, boisterous, half-intoxicated squire, who hap- 
pened to sit next to him. He bore the awkward raillery 
for some time, and then on a sudden called out to the 
Mayor, ‘‘ My lord, here is one of your bears at my shoul- 
der ; he has been worrying me this half-hour, and I de- 
sire you will order him taken off.” 


Perrect AND Partian Trura.—At least, in the midst 
of its malice, misery and baseness, it is often a relief to 
glance at the graceful shadows, and take for momentary 
companionship creatures full only of love, gladness and 
honor. But the perfect truth will at last vindicate itself 
against the partial truth; the help which we can gain 
from the unsubstantial vision will be only like that which 
we may sometimes receive in weariness from the scent of a 
flower or the passing of a breeze. 

Wuat is remote and difficult of success we are apt to 
overrate ; what is really best for us lies always within our 
reach, though oftemr overlooked. 
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Tue teachers 
at the 
for the sons 
of Japanese 
nobles in Tokio 
appear to have 
hit upon a not- 
able method of 
teaching physi- 
cal geography. 
In the court 
behind the 
school building 
is a physical 
map of the 
country, be- 
tween three 
and four hun- 
dred feet long. 
It is made of 
turf and rock, 
and is bordered 
with pebbles, 
which look at 
a little distance 
much like 
water. Every 
inlet, river, and 
mountain is re- 
produced in 
this mode! with 


school 
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a fidelity to 


detail which 
is wonderful to 
contemplate. 
Latitude and 
longitude are 
indicated by 
telegraph 
wires, and tab- 
lets show the 
position of the 
cities of the 
nation. Ingeni- 
ous devices are 
employed in 
illustrating bo- 
tanical studies 
also. For ex- 
ample, the pine 
is illustrated 
by a picture 
showing the 
cone, leaf, and 
dissected 
flower, set in 
a frame which 
shows the bark 
and longitudi- 
nal and trans- 
verse sections 
of the wood. 














On the day preceding the events narrated in the last 
chapter, and while the police agent, Trochard, was on his 
way to Rosiére, the count was seated by the bedside 
of his wounded friend. The excitement of the morning 
had produced an unfavorable effect, and the doctor, who 
had detected some evidence of fever, positively insisted on 
the utmost quiet on the part of his patient, and forbade 
him from making the slightest exertion. It was, however, 
much easier for the doctor to forbid than for the nurse to 
enforce his commands, 

In spite of all the efforts of his sister and his friend 
Charles, Douglass fretted and worried himself to such an 
extent that the count declared he would certainly do him- 
self an injury if he persevered in such foolish imprudence. 
In vain did Ellinor join in his entreaties. The young man 
was far beyond the control of reason. He tossed and 
rolled upon his bed, groaning with vexation at his impo- 
tence just at the moment when he might have been able to 
do so much had he not been confined to his couch. His 
servant Thomas had notified him of the safe delivery of his 
letter, and at the same time had informed him that, at 
Madame d’Auvergne’s request, he, Thomas, had carried a 
letter toa certain address in the Boulevard Opera. With 
this George was forced to be content, or to endeavor to 
appear so. 

The sick-room looked very comfortable in the soft light 
of the shaded lamp. Without, the night was cold and 
bleak ; snow falling fast, deadening the sound of the vehi- 
cles in the street below ; but within were warmth and 
brightness. Near the table on which the lamp was placed 
sat Mademoiselle Douglass, her lovely face bending over 
a volume of poetry which she had been reading aloud. 
De Clairville, seated in the shade, was admiring her beau- 
tiful profile, and George was vainly endeavoring to appear 
interested in his sister’s reading. 

Suddenly the quiet of the apartment, scarcely dis- 
turbed by the soft modulations of Ellinor’s voice, was 
broken in upon abruptly by the sound of a bell ringing 
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violently in the lower portion of the house. Loud voices 
were audible in the hall, and the sound of footsteps 
rapidly ascending the stairs. The next moment George’s 
servant entered the room. 

‘*Monsieur,” he said, ‘‘there is a young lady who de- 
sires to speak with you. She says her name is Fifine, 
and ig 

‘*But what in the world does she want?” exclaimed 
George. 

‘*T do not know, monsieur.” 

‘* My dear De Clairville, will you be so kind as to leave 
me for a few minutes while I see this young lady? Elli- 
nor, my love, will you go with Charles ?” 

‘*But, my dear brother,” said the young girl, ‘‘is it 
prudent in you to agitate yourself in this way, when the 
doctors have so strictly forbidden the least exertion on 
your part ?” 

‘*My dear sister, I must see this girl, so leave me, I 
pray.” 





Mademoiselle Douglass reluctantly obeyed, and George 
signed to the servant to admit the visitor,and in a moment 
Mademoiselle Fifine came hastily into the room. 

Douglass was astonished at her appearance. She was 
robed in a long, black water-proof, on which the flakes of 
snow were still visible; a plain, dark hat covered her 
blonde hair, and this and the sombre hue of her costume 
made the death-like pallor of her face the more apparent. 
Her large eyes were staring with an expression of mingled 
terror and horror, while she clasped her small gloved 
hands nervously. She trembled so violently that George 
pointed to a chair, and begged her to be seated and inform 
him what had brought her there at that late hour. 

For some moments her quivering lips refused to utter 
the words she was vainly seeking to pronounce. After a 
time she grew more composed, and at length she was able 
to speak. 

‘Oh, Monsieur George !” she cried. 
George! that poor, poor Justine——” 


‘Oh, Monsieur 
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At the mention of the branette’s name George became 
almost as excited as his companion ; he caught her arm 
with his weak fingers, and pressing it with all the strength 
that sickness had left him, he exclaimed: 

“« Justine, my God! What has happened to her ?” 

“Qh, it is terrible, terrible! Monsieur George, Jus- 
tine is dead |” 

** Den ?” cried the young man, wildly. 
you mean? Speak! I saw her only this morning. 

“Yes, monsieur, but——” and the girl’s slender form 
again trembled from head to foot, ‘‘but she is dead. 
Drowned in the Seine.” 

** You tre mad to say that.”’ 

“No, no; it is true. I saw it with my own eyes. I 
sww her lifeless body, cold and dripping, as it was when 
taken from the eruel river. Oh, itis too horrible! And 
only yesterday we were all so gay,” and covering her face 
with her hands, she sobbed convulsively. 

** Mademoiselle,” said George, with such vehemence 
that he startled the girl into forgetting her grief, ‘‘ what is 
all this you are telling me? Am I crazy, or do I really 
understand you to say Justine d’Auvergne is dead ?” 

‘* Drowned in the river,” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

‘Alas! Monsieur George, it is ail true. 
friend es 

“In the name of God,” interrupted George, ‘how did 
it happen? Tell me all, and quickly, too.” 

“‘She went to keep a rendezvous on Pont Neuf, and— 
and—but I will tell you allI know. This morning, about 
eleven, Justine sent for me, and on my arriving at her 
house, begged me to accompany her in her drive on the 
Bois." Whilst we were going around the lake she in- 
formed me that she intended to go home with me, and on 
reaching my house explained that her house was being 
watched, and that it was absolutely a matter of life or 
death that she should keep the rendezvous which she had 
given a certaiu person, whose name she did not mention, 
upon the Pont Neuf. I asked her for what hour the ren- 
dezvous was fixed, and when she told me eight o’clock, I 
tried to dissuade her, explaining that it would be terribly 
dark et that hour, that the night was very cold, and with 
every appearance of snow ; but she declined to listen to 
my advice. She said she knew it was cold, and possibly 


“What do 


” 


My poor 
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it might snow, but if she had to wade up to her neck she | 


must still go. Seeing it was no use to try and prevent 
her, I asked her how she proposed going to the Pont 
Neuf. She then told me that not only was her house 
watched, but a spy followed her wherever she went, and 
she felt certain the man was now on guard ; and going on, 
she explained the plan she had arranged for the purpose 
of throwing the spy off the track. This was nothing less 
than to dress up two of my women-servants in the cos- 
tumes she and I had just worn in the Bois. She thought 
by sending them in the carriage she might draw off the 
pursuit, and enable her to step out of the house undis- 
covered. Upon her begging me, for God’s sake, to help 
her, I consented ; only stipulating that she must not go 
alone to the rendezvous, but would allow me to accom- 
pany her, which she agreed to. 

** By -even o’clock we had the two girls dressed up and 
out of the house ; in the meantime Justine and I put on 
a couple of dark waterproofs and thick vails. We waited 
until the carriage had driven away, and then, opening the 
door, slipped out of the house. A glance convinced Jus- 
tine that her ruse had been successful, the street was ut- 
terly deserted, and hurrying on, we soon turned into the 
Boulevard Eugéne, and hailed the first passing cab. Jus- 
tine directed the man to drive us to the Pont Neuf, and 





-— 


promised him five francs if he brought us there by eight 
o'clock. The night was piercing cold, and the snow had 
commenced to fall heavily. I begged Justine to give the 
thing up, telling her no one on earth would keep a ren- 
dezvous on such a night. But she was firm, and I could 


do nothing with her ; for my poor, poor friend had a will 
Oh, my God! how much the worse for 


of her own. 
her !” 

Fifine broke down, her tears fell fast, and she again 
wrung her hands in the wildness of her excitement and 
grief. 

“Compose yourself, my poor girl,” said George, sootli- 
ing her. ‘‘ For God's sake compose yourself.” 

“But, oh, monsieur! only think of it. Justine—and 
she so gay, so happy, so light-hearted.” 

George waited a few moments, respecting her sorrow, 
then he begged her to go on. It was some time before 
she could do this, her feelings were too strongly excited 
to be easily controlled, and for many minutes tears choked 
her utterance ; when at length she could speak it was in 
a low, broken tone, that plainly indicated the intensity of 
her emotion. 

“Excuse me, monsieur, but I will try to be calm and 
tell you what remains to be told ; and alas! it is very 
little. We reached the Pont Neuf a few minutes before 
eight—this I know because Justine looked at her watch 
and told me the time ; alighting at the end of the bridge, 
she dismissed the cabman, and then, turning to me, said: 
‘Fifine, my dear, you will remain in this place ; it is 
necessary that I should meet the person I am going to 
see, alone and unwitnessed. You will not have to wait 
long, as the person will be punctual to the appointment, 
and I have but a few words to say, and then it will all be 
over. Au revoir, my dear, and don’t freeze before I como 
back ;’ and waving her hand to me with a light laugh, she 
hurried off toward the middle of the bridge. 

‘The lamps were lit along the railing of the bridge, 
but the night was so awfully dark that in spite of this 
light I could only follow my friend’s form for a short dis- 
tance, before it was lost to my sight. As she faded away, 
I know not why, but I shivered, more with fear than the 
coldness of the weather, and sheltering myself against one 
of the pillars of the bridge, I waited. Surely, monsieur, 
it must have been some warning from heaven that made 
me dread that rendezvous. The moments passed ; I could 
not hear asound. The severity of the night seemed to 
have driven everybody from the streets; not a soul 
crossed the bridge during this time. The snow began 
again to fall rapidly, and the big white flakes almost ob- 
scured the lamps. 

** Suddenly, in the midst of this awful silence, I heard 
a loud shriek, and the next moment a heavy splash, as if 
that of some object falling in the river. My heart stood 
still—the blood froze in my veins. For one second I was 
paralyzed and unable to move, and then recovering myself, 
I rushed upon the bridge, calling my friend’s name 
loudly. When I reached the centre not a living soul was 
visible, and at the same moment I heard another loud 
shriek for help, which rose from the dark river below me. 
I staggered and fell upon my knees, clinging to the railing 
of the bridge for support ; at the same moment I heard a 
number of voices shouting below in the darkness ; lights 
flashed, and the sound of oars was audible as boats dashed 
wildly in every direction. 

‘Overcome with terror, I fell heavily backward in the 
snow, and became unconscious. When I recovered I 
found myself surrounded by a number of men, one of 
them was holding up my head, while another was pouring 
brandy down my throat. As soon as they saw I was able 
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to speak, one of them asked me what was the matter, and 
another inquired whether I had seen the poor young girl 
who had just drowned herself in the river. I begged the 
man to take me to my poor friend, telling him the whole 
story. He hastened to comply, and led me to the other 
side of the bridge, and along the quay to a house, from 
whose open doorway a bright light was shining. We en- 
tered, and—Oh ! mon Dieu, monsieur, there on a rough 
bench lay the cold, dripping body of my poor Justine ; 
her eyes wide open, fixed and glassy, and her hair 


streaming wildly about her, while the water still dripped | 


from her clothing. Oh! it wasa terrible sight. I fell on 
my knees by the side of the body, and I prayed for my 
poor friend’s soul, so young, so young. The men let me 
alone for a long time, but at last one who wore a uniform, 
and said he was an inspector of police, questioned me 
about the affair. I told him of the rendezvous, and then 
—then—monsieur, he said—what do you think he said ? 
He said Justine had been murdered. But oh! monsieur 
George, what is the matter? Oh! mon Dieu! Help, 
help!” she cried ; for Douglass at the last words became 
deadly pale, struggled wildly with his hands for a few 
moments, and fell back insensible on his pillow. 

The girl’s cries alarmed De Clairville and Ellinor, who 
came running into the room.. 

‘‘Mademoiselle,” exclaimed the count, while the sister 
flew to her. brother’s assistance and hastened to apply res- 
toratives—‘‘ mademoiselle, in Heaven’s name what have 
you done to my unfortunate friend ? You may have caused 
his death.”’ 

‘*Oh, monsieur,” replied the girl, wringing her hands, 
‘‘indeed I did not know that Monsieur George was so 
sick.” 

‘*But what did you tell him?’ demanded Charles, 
whilst Ellinor was bidding Thomas to go immediately 
for Dr. Bruleau, as the young man showed no signs of re- 
turning consciousness. 

‘* What did I tell him," Monsieur le Comte? Oh, yes— 
that my poor friend, Justine d’Auvergne, has just been 
murdered !” 

De Clairville turned almost as pale as the wounded 
man, and staggering back, supported himself against the 
bed ; then suddenly observing the alarm of Mademoiselle 
Douglass, he calmed his emotion by a violent effort, and 
said : 

*“You see, mademoiselle, my poor friend, Monsieur 
Douglass, is so enfeebled that any agitation may be dan- 
gerous. If you will permit me, I will see you to your 
carriage, and you will perhaps allow me to call to-morrow 
to hear the whole of this sad story ?” 

Fifine, who was greatly overcome by her friend’s un- 
happy fate, meekly assented, and allowed De Clairville 
to lead her from the room. 

The next day the count heard, with mixed astonishment 
and commiseration, the miserable fate of the unfortunate 
Justine. 

He had scarcely regained his composure after listening 
to Fifine’s recital of the affair when he received another 
shock. The inspector from Rosiére came to tell him of the 
sad oceurrence of the night before at the chateau, and of the 
condition of Trochard, who was so badly wounded that the 
doctors had forbidden his removal from the house where 
he had come so near meeting his death. 

It was severah days before George recovered ‘from tlre 
illness which: followed Fifine’s announcement of: her 
friend’s sad fate. The doctors cautioned: his friends that 
the utmost care was necessary; as the young man’s condi- 
tion was very- critical, and suggested that-as soon as: possi- 
ble he should be moved to the south, and away from 
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Paris, which: could not fail to recall to his mind all the 
terrible events of the last three or four months, 

George had settled into a listless apathy, and made no 
opposition to the preparations that were immediately 
begun for the proposed trip. 

Lady Graham was anxious to leave, as her health had 
already suffered from the severity of the Winter, and 
Charles de Clairville’ offering to accompany them, she 
could see no reason why they should not take their depart- 
ure at an early day. 

Ellinor’s only regret at leaving the great city was the 
parting from Marguerite Savart, to whom she had become 


| tenderly attached, but brightened up at the count’s assur- 


ance that they would all return in the Summer, when they 
might hope to meet again. Anxious that Trochard should 
receive some recompense for his suffering, he deposited a 
sum of money as aremuneration, not only for the services, 
but also for the wound the agent had received in his 
behalf ; and left orders that every attention should be paid 
to the sufferer, at.whose disposal the chateau was placed 
until his recovery. Before his departure he assisted inthe 
melancholy task of following the remains of the unfor- 
tunate Justine to the tomb. 


CuapteR XXVII. 


Srx months after the death of Justine and the wounds 
ing of the police agent, the inhabitants of Rosiére wera 
surprised by the arrival of workmen from Paris, who came 
to put the Chateau de Clairville in order. During all 
this time it had grown, by reason of the murder of tha 
countess, into a veritable haunted castle, a something 
which the good villagers could point out to their less favored 
neighbors with enthusiastic pride. It is not every com- 
munity that can boast the attraction of a haunted house, 
and this for six months had been their sacred privilege. 

The mysterious murder of the countess had been de- 
tailed a thousand times, with every improvement that the 
ingenuity of the narrator could invent, or the credulity 
of his listener permit. 

It was not to be wondered at, therefore, that they 
should view with a jealous and unfriendly eye tho 
arrival of these workmen, who had come to destroy what 
had been their pet attraction for so many months. In- 
quiries made resulted in the discovery that the Count de 
Clairville, his sister and séme friends, were coming to 
occupy the chateau as soon as the workmen had finished 
their labors. This was indeed news. Every one in the 
village had known that the count was spending the 
Winter in the south of France, but gossip had settled it 
to its own satisfaction that he would’never return to 
Clairville, and here was everything upset in a reckless 
manner, which argued ill for the stability of everything 
in the world. However, there was no doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of the information furnished by the workmen, 
and the whole was settled some two weeks afterward 
by the arrival of the owner of the chateau, accompanied 
by his friends. 

As well as the villagers could see, the count seemed but 
little changed since the day he appeared for his’ trial 
before the court: of assizes ; which trial, of course, had 
been liberally patronized by his friends from Rosiére. 
He appeared to have recovered from the loss of his beau- 
tiful young wife, and there was even an air of serenity 
about ‘him: which seemed inexplicable:in one who had 
sufféted so much: He was accompanied bys gentleman 
and two ladies. The ladies-were strangers to-the villagers, 
but they recognized the young man as*the-Englishmag 
who had resided at Clairville at the time of the tragedy, - 
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The history of George's duel, from his connection with | She sprang forward eagerly, ran up the steps, and in an- 
the assassination, had long been a familiar topic of conver- | other moment she and Marguerite were clasped in each 
sation, and the people idling around the railway station, | other's arms. 
especially the small boys, gazed with admiration upon this The count followed more slowly, but he, too, was soon 
undoubted hero. exchanging embraces with his sister ; his greeting, though 

The distance to the chateau was so short, and the | not so enthusiastic as that of the young girl, yet indicated 
balmy Spring weather so deliciously cool, that the party | the warmth of his affection. 
dismissed the carriage which had been sent to meet them, George Douglass and his aunt now came up, and the 
preferring to walk, even although by so doing they became | party entered the house ; Marguerite excusing her hus- 
the cynosure of all the eyes in Rosiére. The lazy villagers, | band, who had been summoned to Paris on a case of such 
as usual, needed but small excuse to make them desert | importance as not to allow of his being present to receive 
their so-called work for the pleasure of lolling in the | his brother-in-law. He returned, however, in the even- 
doorways, staring at the handsome dresses of the ladies, | ing, and greeted De Clairville and his friends with the 
or making rough but complimentary comments on the | utmost warmth. 


beauty of the young lady who was hanging upon the | The family at the chateau now settled down to the quiet 
Count de Clairville’s arm, quite as if that arm was her own | of Summer life, unvaried except by visits to neighboring 
special property. | families or occasional trips to Paris. 

Neither the scrutinizing eyes nor the babbling tongues Ellinor was an ardent pedestrian, and spent a large por- 


appeared to produce the slightest effect on the little party. | tion of her time in wandering around the country, seldom, 
They walked calmly through this battery of glances, chat- | however, unattended, for the count seemed to find little 
ting with as indifferent an air as if they had been entirely | to do, except to act as an escort to the fair girl ; so con- 
alone. stantly were they seen together that the busy tongues 
“Now, Mademoiselle Ellinor,” said the count; for the | of Rosiére began to wag pretty freely on a subject so at- 
two ladies were Ellinor Douglass and her aunt, Lady | tractive. 
Graham. ‘This wall surrounds the grounds of the cha-| A large portion of the yoyng lady’s time was also de- 
teau, and in a few moments I shall have the pleasure of | voted to the gardens ; Ellinor was an enthusiastic admirer 
showing you what I consider as handsome a garden as any | of flowers, and went pottering about a great part of the 
we have seen in the south of France, that is, if my orders | day, digging around with a small trowel, much to the 
have been carried out, for it has been a long time since I | amazement of the gardener, to whom such conduct was 
was here.” He stopped, and an air of sadness stole over | entirely new. 
his countenance. The young lady seemed to notice this Whether new or not, it certainly possessed a powerful 
at ence, and charmed it away with a sweet smile, declar- | fascination for Charles, who was never weary of following 
ing she was just wild to see the place which George had | Mademoiselle Douglass, carrying plants from the conserv- 
atory, holding a big Chinese sunshade over the busy little 
“And how about Marguerite ?—will you be as glad to | workwoman, and, in fact, making himself useful in every 
meet her again ?” way that mademoiselle found need for him. It was a 
“Assuredly. If I loved her before I left Paris, how | charming life, and every day the count found himself 
much more now, since I have learned from her letters all | more and more helplessly entangled in the web woven by 
the truth of her noble-@haracter. Do you know, Mon- | those blue eyes and golden tresses. 
sieur Charles, I cannot understand how she could take The affection between the young girl and Madame 
suck a liking for so worthless a little creature asI am. I | Savart had, if anything, increased. Marguerite saw in 
begin to believe that there really must be something more her young friend not only her own attractions, but the 
in me than I ever thought, for people seem to love mea | future of her brother; and Ellinor, with her gentle, 


praised so highly. 


great deal better than I think I deserve.” | loving disposition, wound herself closer and closer around 
“ Oh, mademoiselle, if you had your deserts I fear we | her heart. 
would all of us be cutting each other's throats about you.” | It was seldom that the count could be induced to break 


“Hello, De Clairville !” cried George, who had ap- | in upon the quiet of their existence by any departure from 
proached near enough to hear these last words. ‘‘ There | the pleasant routine of their lives, but occasionally it 
you are again, ruining Ellinor with your compliments. | became necessary to sacrifice themselves on the altar of 
The little thing will absolutely begin to think that she is | social duty. 


a creature of some importance in this world, instead of a One day during each week Madame Savart was at home 
young lady whose only duty it is to look pretty and | to her friends, and now and then a dinner party was 
hehave nicely.” | given. On the morning of a day which had been assigned 


“Oh, shocking, George! Monsieur de Clairville, this for one of these dinner-parties, the count and George, 
bad brother of mine, I am sure, makes a very poor return | who had business in Paris, left Rosiére at an early hour. 
fer my labor in nursing him hack to health.” Dr. Savart had gone to pay a visit in the neighborhood, 

“<T would listen to him no longer, mademoiselle. See, | and his wife was busy with her preparations. 
here we are at the entrance ; let us run away from him | __Ellinor was left alone to her own devices, which, as 
and: find Marguerite, who, I feel sure, is eagerly awaiting | usual, led to the garden, where she remained, busily em- 
us,” and pushing open the iron gates, he offered his | ployed, till quite a late hour, when, alarmed by the ar- 
hand to the young girl, and together they ran up the | rival of some of the expected visitors, she hurried to her 
avenue, laughing as gayly as a couple of children. room and made a hasty toilet ; when she descended to the 

The gardens of the chateau were, indeed, looking beau- | salon she found a number of guests had arrived, as well as 
tiful ; the Spring had brought out all the rich tints of the | De Clairville and her brother. The young girl was very 
brilliant flowers, and the beds were a blaze of brightness, | anxious to speak to Madame Savart, but found it wholly 
in which every color of the rainbow vied. Ellinor gazed | impossible, so busily was that lady employed, and very soon 
around with unspeakable delight, but the next moment | after her entrance dinner-was announced. 
the sight of a female form, which stood upon the steps of | Whether by chance or fate, Ellinor was placed quite 
the portico, drove all other thoughts from her mind. | near to Marguerite, being, indeed, only separated from 
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her friend by the gentleman who had escorted her to 
dinner. 

The young girl made several attempts to attract the at- 
tention of Madame Savart, but for some time was unable 
to succeed. At length, as the meal drew to a close, Mar- 
enerite’s duties relaxed, and she was able to notice Elli- 
nor’s efforts to attract her at‘ention. 

‘* What is the matter, ma chere ?” she said, with a smile. 

** Well, so you can see me at last,” replied the young 
lady, with a pout. ‘‘ Here I have been trying for hours 
to catch your eye, as Monsieur de Solles will testify, and 


upon my word, you seemed to have nothing to do but to | 


talk to old Madame Gayard yonder. I declare, I have 
a half-mind not to give you what I have for you.” 

“‘But what is it ?” exclaimed Marguerite, laughing at 
the mai®e manner of her young friend. 

**Guess, I will only tell you it is something you ought 
to prize very highly.” 

*‘Something of mine ?”’ said Madame Savart, thought- 
fully. 

** Yes, indeed, something of yours. Whose else should 
it be? And I found it in such a strange place. Only 
fancy to yourself, my dear. I was digging around some 
colens on the other side of the house, near the veranda. 
You: must know, Monsieur de Solles, I adore gardening. 
Well, I was busy there, turning up the ground, when, 
what do you suppose I saw ?—something which sparkled 
60 that tt caught my eye ina moment. Now, say, Mar- 
guerite, what was it.” 

**T am sure I can’t imagine.” 

**Oh, how stupid of you not to guess ; and you must 
have regretted its loss so often. But there, my dear, 
there it is,” and leaning forward, she reached out her 
hand and placed in that of her friend a small gold locket, 
set with an initial in turquoise. 

No sooner did Marguerite’s eyes behold the object 
placed in her hand, than she shuddered violently, and 
turned pale as death. Ellinor, astonished at her emotion, 
eagerly demanded the cause. 

“I am sorry, dear Marguerite, if my discovery has 
caused you any pain; but I really thought you would be 
gratified to recover that locket.” 

Madame Savart, who had somewhat recovered from her 
agitation, replied : 

**But what made you suppose it was mine ?” 

“Suppose it was yours? Why, I ‘new it was yours 
immediately, that is to say, as soon as I opened it and saw 
Dr. Savart’s picture, but—— My God! Marguerite, 
what is the matter? Oh! Monsieur des Solles, call Dr. 
Savart ; madame is going to faint.” 

The fears of the young girl dii indeed appear well 
founded. Marguerite had opened the locket, and after 
one glance at its contents had become frightfully pale. 
Her hand was pressed tightly to her heart, and for some 
moments she seemed scarcely ccnscious of what she was 
doing, but when Des Solles =turiec to rise she recovered 
herself sufficiently to ber him t« retain his seat, assuring 
him it was merely a temporary indisposition ; that, in fact, 
the room was too close, and perhaps she had over-exerted 
herself. 

In spite of all her assertions, Ellinor could see she was 
terribly agitated, and the violence of her efforts to sup- 
press all signs of emotion was even noticed by Monsieur 
des Solles. At length, no longer able to support the 

strain upon her feelings, she murmured some words of 
exouse, and rising hurriedly, left the room. 

“Oh ! Dr. Savart,” cried Ellinor, ‘‘ Marguerite is sick ; 
for Heaven's sake go to her.” 





on inquiring he ascertained that she had gone to her bed- 
room, whither he followed her. On trying the door, to 
his astonishment it was locked. 

‘* Marguerite,” he cried, rapping violently, “what is the 


matter? For Heaven’s sake let me in.” For some 
moments there was no response to his request, although 
he could hear the footsteps of some one walking up and 
down the room. ‘‘ Marguerite,” he exclaimed, becoming 
frightened, ‘‘let me in; I insist upon it,” and he rattled 
the door furiously. The next moment he heard the key turn 
in the lock. The door opened, and Marguerite, stepping 
back as he entered, stood in the centre of the room. On 
beholding her pale, terrified face, he was seriously 
alarmed, and eagerly cried : ‘‘ What is it, ma chere? What 
has affected you so ?” 

She tried to speak, but herlips seemed paralyzed. For 
some moments she stood speechlessly staring at him, the 
perspiration standing in large drops upon her forehead. 
She extended her arm, her open hand exhibiting to his 
view the locket which Ellinor had given her at the dinner- 
table. It was unfastened now, and its contents exposed. 

Paul bent forward and beheld his own image. The 
effect was as terrible as that produced by the head of 
Medusa. He stood as if* turned to stone, his eyes rolling 
wildly, his cheeks pale and livid, lips trembling so that 
he was unable to speak. For some time they stood thus 
gazing at each other, she with mute horror, and he with 
silence born of conscious guilt; and then by a violent 
effort regaining his power of speech, he fell on his knees 
before her, and seizing her hand, he cried : 

‘Oh, Marguerite, forgive me, forgive me. 
have prevented our marriage, and—and i 

‘Gracious God!” cried the young woman, throwing 
her arms wildly above her head ; ‘‘it was you who killed 


’ 


She would 





her.’ 

As she said these words, her whole soul seemed concen- 
trated in the glance which she fixed upon him, as if trying 
to read his inmost thoughts. His drooping head, his 
eyes, unable to meet hers, the livid pallor of his counte- 
nance, his trembling form, and the icy coldness of the hand 
that clasped her fingers, all confessed his guilt plainer 
than words could have told it. Tearing herself from him, 
she gazed wildly around the room, and then, with a loud 
scream, she fell senseless at his feet. 





Cuarrer XXVIII. 


Wuen Dr. Savart rejoined the guests in the salon it was 
to excuse his wife, who had, he said, become'so indisposed 
as to be unable to return. The pallor of his countenance, 
and an agitation concealed from all but her, so alarmed 
Ellinor Douglass that she hastened at once to her friend's 
apartment. 

‘‘ Ah, mademoiselle,” exclaimed the maid, as she opened 
the door, ‘‘I amso glad you have come. Madame appears 
to be very ill. She is moaning so dreadfully that it really 
terrifies me, although monsieur says there is no danger. 
You come and see for yourself.” } 

Ellinor approached the bed upon which the sufferer was 
lying, and could seareely suppress an exclamation of sur- 
prise at the change a few short moments had made in her 
friend. Her cheeks were ashen in their pallor, and her 
features had a pinched amd drawn appearance, as of one 
who had suffered or was suffering great agony. Her eyes 
were wide open, but the brown orbs were fixed in a vacant 
stare. Her loose, disheveled hair was spread in confusion 
around her. She tossed and rolled from side to side of the 
bed, moaning in the most piteous manner, wringing her 





Paul at this request excused himself to his guests, and\ 





hands frantically, and occasionally breaking out into 
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incoherent words. Blilinor placed her hand upon Mar- 
guerite’s forehead, and found it was burning hot, although 
her hands were as cold as ice. 

‘Go down instantly,” she said to the maid, and tell 
Dr. Savart tocome here. Madame must have changed for 
the worse since he left. Go quick, Adéle.” 

The girl, who was greatly attached to her mistress and 
much frightened at her piteous condition, hurried off, and 
Ellinor, having discovered a bottle of sedative water, 
began to bathe her friend’s burning forehead. 

The maid soon returned, accompanied by Paul. 

‘*Oh, Dr. Savart,”-cried Mademoiselle Douglass, as soon 
as that gentleman appeared in the doorway, ‘‘come here 
and see what is the matter with Marguerite. She frightens 
me so. She appears to be unconscious, and yet only 
listen to what she is saying. Oh, it is terrible !” 

As Savart approached the bed, his wife began to toss 
wildly about, crying, in tones scarcely intelligible : 

‘Oh, miserable man! Go!—go!”’—and, seizing the 
young girl’s wrist, she said, in what she evidently thought 
was a whisper, ‘‘Tell Charles he murdered her. Oh, the 
wretch! My God! let me die!—let me die! Who said 
he was Clothilde’s lover? No, no, it is false!” and 
breaking into a hysterical laugh, she wrung her hands and 
groaned as if in the greatest agony. 

‘‘Oh, Dr. Savart, can you do nothing for her ?” ex- 
claimed Ellinor. ‘It breaks my heart to hear her go on 
in that way.” 

Paul placed his hands upon the burning forehead, but 
the sufferer shrank away from his touch, and clinging to 
Ellinor, cried: 

‘Oh! don’t let him touch me, he will murder me as he 
did Breaking into tears, she moaned out: ‘‘ Oh, 
my poor Charles! Oh, my poor Charles !” 

‘* Mademoiselle,” said Dr. Savart, in a tone he vainly 
sovght to render firm and unconcerned, ‘‘TI think you had 
better leave me alone with, my wife ; her brain is slightly 
affected, and you really can be of no service to her. AsI 
intend to watch by her bedside myself, will you excuse 
me to my friends. And if you will, mademoiselle, I 
shall prefer that Charles should know nothing of Mar- 
guerite’s condition, he is so easily alarmed.” 

“But, monsieur, I would rather stay with my friend if 
you will allow me.” 

‘It would be useless,” replied Savart, in a tone which 
plainly expressed a command to be left alone with his 
patient, not to be resisted. 

The young girl returned to the salon, and did her best 
to allay the Count de Clairville’s fears, and supplied the 
place of hostess to the guests, who all expressed their re- 
grets upon hearing Madame Savart was really quite ill. 

Left alone with his wife, for he had also sent away the 
maid, Paul Savart strode up and down the room in a mo- 
notonous walk, which seemed almost an involuntary act. 

The wild words of the sick woman had now ceased, to 
give place to low, deep groans, as of one whose agony had 
become too great for utterance. Up and down the room 
strode the miserable man, his face expressing the mental 
struggle that worked within him ; the perspiration stood 
in large drops upon his brow, he clinched his hands so 
tightly that the nails buried themselves in the flesh. 
What was there before him? The future offered no 
chance for reparation or atonement, nothing could wipe 
out the horrible past ; and there lay the woman he had 
loved so dearly, for whose sake he had taken upon his 
soul the darkest of crimes, to obtain whom he had red- 
dened his hands in the blood of a helpless creature, whose 
only fault had been her love for him. Tere she lay, she 
for whom he had done all this ; struck down in the flower 








of her youth by the very deed which he had committed to 
win her. His brain was a hell, in which seemed concen- 
trated all the agonies of the damned. He strode to the 
bedside, and again sought to place his hand upon his 
wife’s forehead, but his touch, like that of Cain, seemed 
a contamination ; the poor woman struggled with the 
utmost violence to escape beyond his reach, and groaned 
as if the touch of his soft fingers had been as painful as 
red hot iron scarring her tender, quivering flesh. 

**Oh! my God !” moaned the desperate man, falling on 
his knees by the bedside ; ‘‘I am indeed cursed beyond 
endurance,” and burying his face in the bedclothes, he re- 
mained for some time silent and speechless. When 
aroused by a knock at the door, he rose to his feet, his 
features had assumed an expression of fixed detgrmina- 
tion, his voice was strangely calm as he replied to the 
inquiries of Charles de Olairville, who, greatly distressed 
by Ellinor Douglass’s report of his sister’s condition, had 
come himself to see whether she had been unnecessarily 
alarmed. 

When Charles had retired, satisfied with the doctor’s 
assurance that there was no danger, Paul Savart returned 
to the bedside, and for some time stood motionless, gazing 
at the pallid face of his wife. At length, as if recalling 
himself from some painful dream, he crossed the room, 
and opening a closet, proceeded to mix some medicine in 
a glass. With this he returned to the bedside, and plac- 
ing the glass to Marguerite’s lips, who was now weak and 
helpless as a child, he easily induced her to swallow the 
potion. Its effect was almost immediate ; the stiffened 
muscles relaxed ; the moaning ceased, and gave place to 
a deep, regular breathing. Again, for the last moment, 
he gazed upon that lovely face, so unutterably dear to 
him. Then, bending down, he pressed a kiss upon her 
forehead, and with a stifled sigh he passed through the 
doorway communicating with his private apartment, and 
the door closed behind him. 

Ellinor Douglass, who had been unable to sleep on ac- 
count of her anxiety for her friend, arose at an early hour, 
to seek the assurance that her fears were unfounded. 
Hurrying down to Madame Savart’s room, she knocked at 
the door; to her great astonishment, she received no 
reply. Supposing that Paul might have fallen asleep 
whilst watching at his wife’s bedside, she knocked again, 
and this time she felt assured that the sound was loud 
enough to wake any ordinary sleeper. And yet, for a 
second time, there was no response ; she knew not why 
this silence alarmed her. She listened ; not a sound was 
audible in the chamber. For the third time, and more 
loudly than before, she endeavored to make. herself heard ; 
failing, she grew so seriously frightened by this strange 
silence, that without hesitation she hastened to the apart- 
ment occupied by Count de Clairville. She was more 
successful on this occasion, for at the first knock Charles 
made his appearance, and could scarcely repress an excla- 
mation of astonishment on beholding his visitor. 

‘*Oh, Monsieur Charles!” cried the girl, without wait- 
ing to make any excuse for her appearance, ‘‘cume, down 
with me to Margueriie’s room. Iam sure something is 
wrong there. I knocked and knocked, and conld get no 
answer, although Dr. Savart told me he intended to sit up 
all night with her, and I am sure I made enongh noise to 
awaken anybody. Oh, do come !” 

‘‘You must be needlessly alarmed, mademoiselle,” said 
the young man. ‘“ Panl is with my sister, and he would 
certainly have informed me if there was any danger. Put 
I will go with you, as you wish it, and your own eyes 
shall convince you that there is really nothing to be 
frightened about.” 
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He led the way down-stairs, followed by the young| The first sight that met his eyes was Panl himself, 
lady, and soon reached his sister's apartment, knocking as | seated at a desk, upon which a number of papers were 
Ellinor had done, and receiving no reply, he turned the | scattered about. The young man’s head rested upon his 
knob, and finding the door unlocked, he opened it; a | folded arms ; he seemed to have fallen asleep in the midst 
single glance showed him Marguerite lying upon the bed | of his work. Charles approached him, and laying his 
alone. | hand upon his shoulder, shook him, saying : ‘‘ Wake up, 


‘‘Come in, mademoiselle ; my sister is sleeping. But | Paul.” 
where in the world can that lazy Paul be? He cannot 
surely have left the house.” 

They had approached the bed, and Mademoiselle Doug- 


There was no answer; the shoulder seemed 
strangely unresponsive to the touch. De Clairville looked 
more closely, and in that moment his blood seemed to 
freeze in his veins, his heart palpitated violently, He 
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lass saw, after a glance, that De Clairville was correct in 
his statement. Madame Savart was sleeping a deep and 
untroubled sleep ; no sign of the agitation of the night 
before was traceable upon her calm, beautiful features. 

““Oh, Iam so glad!” exclaimed the young girl. ‘‘She 
seems to have recovered entirely.” 

** Yes,” replied De Clairville. ‘‘But I wonder if Paul 
is in his room? I think I will go in there and ask him 
what was the matter with Marguerite.” 





| cyanic acid.” 


touched one of the hands lying upon the desk, and at 
once the awful truth burst in upon him. 

“Great God!” he cried, in a terrified voice; ‘‘ he is 
dead !” 

It was, indeed, true. In one of the stiffened hands, 
resting upon the desk, De Clairville beheld a small glass 
vial, locked so tightly in the cold fingers by the icy grasp 
of death. He bent down and read the label, ‘‘ Hydro- 
In another moment he had rushed to the 


As he spoke he approached the door opening into Dr. | door, for his loud exclamation had attracted Ellinor 


Savart’s private room, and turning the knob, entered, 
closing the door behind him. 


Douglass. 


‘* Mademoiselle,” he exclaimed, ‘‘remain with my 
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sister, I beg you! I—I——” he could say no more, but 
closing the door, he locked it, and returned to gaze upon 
the lifeless body seated there so calm and tranquil. 

The sight was overpowering, and for some time op- 
pressed him with a fascination irresistible in its terror. 
He sat there gazing on one who, but a short time before, 
had been all life and animation, and now, by his own act, 
in one moment was a cold, motionless corpse. What 
could it all mean? Surely his eyes deceived him. His 
brother-in-law, the husband of his darling Marguerite— 
with everything that makes life beautiful and attractive. 
Gould this man thus coolly have put an end to this life 
which should have been so bright and joyous? He felt 
as if in ‘a dream, and yet there, in undeniable witness to 
the ‘truth of his eyes, lay the silent figure, with the fatal 
bottle still clasped in his rigid grasp. A revulsion of 
feeling took sudden possession of him, he felt a sensation 
of fear rising within him, a desire to escape this sight ; a 
wild longing for the companionship of some living crea- 
ture who would exorcise this dead body, which seemed 
to hold him inthralled in its captivity. 

He staggered to his feet, making his way with trembling 
footsteps to the hall ; he unlocked it, and passed out of 
the chamber of death. Once in the hall, he seemed to 
acquire some control over his whirling thoughts, and 
without further hesitation he hastened to awaken his friend 
Douglass. 

**My dear Charles,” cried the young man, as he sprang 
out of bed, ‘‘ what is the matter? You look as if you had 
seen a ghost.” 

** Worse, George, worse,” replied the count, in a hollow 
voice, sinking into a chair and covering his face with his 
hands. 

*“What is it, for Heaven’s sake ?” said George, now 
really alarmed. 

“Douglass, my friend,” replied De Clairville, seizing 
the young man’s arm with a vise-like grip, ‘‘ Paul—Paul 
Savart has killed himself.” 

**You are mad to say so.” 

*"No, no, by heavens! He is there in his room, as I 
tell you, dead by his own hands. Oh, it is.a horrible, 
horrible sight !”’ 

*‘Are you dreaming, De Clairville ?” said his friend, 
who was hurriedly completing his toilet. “Are you 
dreaming, or——” 

“Alas ! no ; it is, unhappily, only too true.” 

“Come, then,” cried Douglass ; ‘let us go to him at 
onee. He may not be dead.” 

On reaching the scene of the tragedy George was forced 
to confess, after a moment’s examination, that his friend’s 
story was all too true.” 

**But, see!” he cried, ‘‘see what he was doing. He 
has evidently been writing, and here is a letter addressed 
to you and one to his wife. And this has been a deliber- 
ate act ; no sudden impulse has led him to do this deed. 
Oh, the wretched man !” 

** And poor Marguerite. What shall we tell her ?” 

** Nothing for the present. Our first duty, if possible, 
is to ascertain the cause that prompted the unfortunate 
man to this. You had better examine that letter ad- 
dressed to you, it will doubtless explain.” 

The count, with faltering hands, tore open the fatal 
letter ; for one moment his eyes were riveted upon the 
paper, as if their sight had been paralyzed by what they 
saw, the next the letter dropped from his trembling hand, 
a sudden shudder ran through his frame, a look of horror 
came over his face, and in a deep, hollow, voice, he cried : 

“It was he who killed Clothilde !” 

(Zo be continued) 





THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, 
By Henry S. LEIGH. 


I wovutp the lot in life were mine 
To be a dainty little daisy; 
Upon my stem I might recline, 
From day to day serenely lazy. 
The bards could weave bucolic rhyme, 
And say so many things about me; 
While maidens in the Summer time 
Could never weave a chain without me. 


*T were bliss to be a buttercup, 
And literally live in clover; 
With joy to brim the minutes up, 
Until my brief career were over. 
Some village nymph, untouched by sin 
(O happiness too deep to utter!}), 
Might pluck and place me near her chin, 
To find if she were fond of butter. 


And yet, methinks, ’twould please me more 
To be a simple dandelion; 
My fluffy form—when life is o’er— 
Some country girl may cast her eye on, 
Though dent de lion seems & name 
That very few may dare to play with, 
*Tis not so useless, all the same, 
But serves to tell the time of day with, 


But stay | ’twould suit me better far 
To be a tender myosotis ; 
Pray make me one, my lucky star, 
And never stop to give me notice. 
The meekly mild forget-me-not 
Will aid full oft the timid lover, 
And play the Guy Fawkes in a plot 
Which only two young hearts discover, 


You marvel why I neither seek 
To be a rose or be a lily; 
Such lofty aims I reckon weak ; 
Ambitions high as this are silly. 
In fact, I think it very strange 
That I—so rich, and good, and clever— 
My destiny should ask to change 
With any flower on earth whatever. 








HIS ENEMY; Or, A BLOW IN THE 
DARK. 


By AMANDA M. DovuGLass, 

HE came in softly, Margaret Clement, a 
rather tall, slender, graceful woman of 
two or three-and-twenty, and with a face 
that was the envy of half the town. 

Through the sculptured outline and soft 
tinting there was a nobility and tenderness, 
a proud strength that told you she was as 
true as steel, ahd would toil or fight to 
death for one she loved. John Clement 
had been very fond of watching it in his 
day. He turned his face toward her now, and tried to 
smile, but there was a piteous look in his sightless eyes. 

‘** Was I gone long ?” and crossing the room, she kissed 
the broad, fair forehead. ‘‘I have done quite a stroke of 
business—bargained off three barrels of apples. I think I 
should make a fine marketwoman,” laughing lightly. 

An expression of pain crossed the fine old face. Meg's 
mother had been a lady, and this girl had itall in her. It 
was a shame to have her trading and chaffering with mar- 
ketmen and storekeepers. 

**You are lonesome and out of spirits, dear,” parting 
the silvery hair, and laying her soft cheek caressingly 
against his. ‘‘I am turning into an inveterate gossip, I 
fear, for I always overstay my time. But now we will 
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have a cup of tea together, to brighten you up a bit.” 
She went about in her cheery way, now and then break- 
ing into a snatch of song her mother used to sing ; but 
now it could not lighten the heavy heart. 

The tea was fragrant, the snowy bread had a golden- 
brown crust, and the few dainties were ranged round his 
plate, as if he were a dear guest, but to-night they could 
not tempt him. 

Afterward she brought in a handful of pine-knots, and 
made a blaze upon the hearth, for the evening was chilly. 
Drawing up his armchair, she placed him in it, and then 
leaned her arm upon his knee. 

‘‘ What is it, father, dear? Something troubles you ?” 
said the tender, winsome voice. 

** Yes, Daisy,” and his hand wandered over her shining 
hair. ‘Squire Dawson was here this afternoon.” 

‘* About the mortgage ? And of course he means to do 
his worst ?” 

A spirited flush glowed in Margaret Clement’s face. 

“Tt was not that altogether. He is anxious about Gil- 
bert,” and John Clement clasped his daughter’s hand. 

‘*And wanted you to persuade me to marry him !” She 
gave a short, bitter laugh at this, then added, after a 
pause : ‘‘I might save the dear old home by it.” 

‘My darling, God forbid, unless you love him !” 

Yet he seemed to listen with painful intensity, as if 
there might be a half-hope. 

‘‘Zove him!” There was not only scorn, but contempt, 
in the tone. ‘*A drunkard and gambler !” 

‘*No, Meg, my darling, not that I really thought of it. 
Do me that justice. But he pleaded so. He seems to be- 
lieve that you could save Gilbert. An only son, too !” 

‘TI suppose, if I loved him, the world would applaud 
me for giving my clean, pure, honorable womanhood 
for his miserable, sin-stained life. Father, I would starve 
first !’’ 

She looked like a queen there in the firelight, holding 
her shapely head erect. , 

‘‘He’s made up his mind to push matters if he’s 
crossed. Well, let the old home go,” and a look of de- 
spairing anguish passed over his face. ‘‘’Pears as if I’d 
had no luck since your dear mother died. It’s been poor 
crops and the cattle-plague, and now Skylark! LEvery- 
thing’s gone dead against me. I’m a poor, old, blind, 
uscless body, a burden on you, instead of caring for you, 
as fathers do for their daughters.” 

His voice choked, and he broke down in a sob. 

“Oh, my dear father, be comforted. God will show 
us some way out,” her own voice quivering with pain. 

‘“‘T’m afraid even He’s deserted me, Meg. I don’t 
know why—I’ve wronged no one, been hard on no one, 
kept my word when it has been to my own hindrance. 
Now, in my old days, I must leave the only spot on earth 
to which my heart clings. It’s hard, hard! I brought 
your mother here a bride, and she planted the rose-trees 
and the honeysuckle out there. Since I have been blind 
I can see her so plainly, flitting about——” 

** We may hear from Uncle Gregg-——” 

‘‘No, my darling, there is no hope. He lost by poor 
Dan, and I dare say no other Clement will get a dollar of 
his money, even when he is dead. Well, there is no help 
for it, Meg. We'll have to take the little money left and 
go somewhere——”’ 

The quivering, uncertain sound in his voice was like a 
stab, Ah, how hard it was to be a woman, and helpless ! 
Should she marry Gilbert Dawson ? 

As if he divined her thought, he clasped his arms about 
her. 

‘‘Be brave, sweetheart,” he cried. ‘‘After all, what 





does it matter for my few years ? and for you it would be 
a whole long life of torment. You are too good for sucha 
wretch as Dawson.”’ 

They were crying in each other’s arms. A ktiock at the 
door startled them. Margaret wiped her eyes and opened 
it slowly. 

A rich, stirring voice greeted her, and the clasp of the 
hand was so earnest and fond that it brought a flush to 
her cheek. George Rutherford walked into the sitting- 
room quite as if he had a right. 

A strong, healthy, heartsome man, whose frank eyes‘and 
honest face were good to look upon. He had his way to 
make in the world, to be sure, but you never doubted his 
reaching the broad highway. He was not one to dally by 
pleasant waysides, or skulk along hedgerows. Whatever 
he had to do he went about it with a good will. 

He had been heavily weighted, too, for the race. A 
querulous, exacting mother, who had seen better days, 
and continually bemoaned them, and a sister injured by 
an accident, who had settled into harmless but helpless 
idiocy. He had loved Margaret Clement in silence, and 
across a great gulf, as it were. Three months ago the last 
duty had been given by a new-made grave. Still, there 
were debts to pay, and he could not speak until he was a 
free man. 

So he had told himself, schooling his desires into 
patience. But now, seeing the pain and tears in her face, 
he folded his strong arms about her—took possession, as 
it were. 

‘*What is it, my darling ?” he asked, in a voice that 
trembled with emotion. ‘‘Did you ever dream, Marga- 
ret, that you were dearer than life to me? John Clem- 
ent, will you give me a son’s place in your heart, and 
bestow upon me this.‘ rare Margaret’? I did not mean to 
speak until I had something better to offer you ; but if 


you need a son, a friend, or——” 
“God bless you, George Rutherford. If my darling 
loves you-—” and his voice quivered. ‘ Yet you must 


not be deceived in any way. I had meant that Margaret 
should have this old nest when I was done with it—her 
mother was so happy here. But I indorsed a note for my 
poor brother Dan only a month before he died, and then 
I had to mortgage the house to meet it. But there have 
been so many misfortunes, and then Skylark dying. I 
was to have eight hundred for him the next week. Squire 
Dawson won’t grant any extension, and the mortgage falls 
in next Thursday. Everything is so dull that the place 
will not bring half its value. ‘So my dear Meg will have 
nothing——”’ 

“ But if she is willing to take me without a penny—and 
have we not youth and health? If I were to see Squire 
Dawson re . 

‘*No, no !” cried Margaret, with a crimson face. ‘He 
would only insult you! Oh, George, you are quite 
sure ?”’ And her sweet, earnest eyes asked the question 
she could not put in words. ‘ We will not mind poverty, 
then ; if only we might hire the house and stay here !” 
glancing at her father with a look that said, ‘‘ It will kill 
him to go away.” 

‘‘Next Thursday. Well, wonders may happen in a 
week. And, my darling, suppose we waive a long en- 
gagement ; your father needs a son, and the farm needs a 
man’s supervision. If you will take me in presently— 
when you get a little used to the idea. I have loved you 
always, I believe, but I felt I had no right to speak until 
I could offer you an undivided love. Cheer up, my dar- 
ling, and answer me. You have not even said who you 
would take for lover or husband !” 

A bright flush fluttered over her face. He kissed the 
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sweet, quivering lips, and they were betrothed with all 
the sacredness of a marriage vow. John Clement clasped 
his hand warmly, but was silent. 

After a little the old man left them alone, and they sat 
down before the blazing fire, lovers indeed. This is why 
she had been called proud and cold, why no other man’s 
voice had ever touched her heart. Had there been some 
subtle knowledge between them these three years ? 

An authoritative knock interrupted them. Margaret 
passed through the hall and opened the door. There 
stood Gilbert Dawson. 

‘* Miss Margaret,” stretching out his hand. 

The odor of his breath filled her with disgust. Another 
woman might have hesitated, but she was quick to think, 
resolute to act. 

**T cannot see you this evening, Mr. Dawson,” she said, 
in a clear, cold tone. ‘‘ Be kind enough to excuse me.” 

““My father was here this afternoon. Margaret, you 
can save me from the devil ; you know it. I never cared 
for a girl as I care for you. I could have richer ones, 
but the governor has promised to come down handsome 
on the wedding-day. You've no other lover, either. Td 
do anything for your sake.” 

‘*What have you done ?” and her clear voice cut him 
like a keen edge. ‘‘ Mr. Dawson, a man who means to 
reform for a woman’s sake rarely reforms at all. I told 
you once that I could be nothing to you, and I have seen 
no change in you that would lead me to reconsider.” 

“But if you would promise——” 

“*T can answer you once for all—I shall never be any- 
thing to you. Let this interview and the subject end 
there. Good-night.” 

She shut the door. 
an oath. 

“* By the Lord Harry ! 
a fellow as she likes ? 
thought her pride had been brought down any. 
them both go to the deuce! I'll see them sold out with 
joy, and treat all round. The vixen! I wish she had 
to beg for her old blind father—I wouldn’t give her a 
crumb !” 

He went grumbling and swaggering down the street, 
until he reached the Corners, the county tavern. He took 
a drink and joined a group of loungers who were discuss- 
ing politics and revenues and George Rutherford, county 
collector. 

‘IT do surmise that he is rather sweet upon Miss Mar- 
garet,” said some one. ‘‘ What a handsome couple they’d 
make now! Old Clement's pretty hard run just now, 
and George is poor as a church mouse. But I'll bet he’s 
down there sparkin’ Miss Margaret. Went in that direc- 
tion.” 

Gilbert Dawson clinches his hands with another oath. 

“The deceitful jade!” he muttered. ‘I thought her 
deucedly uncivil. Rutherford was there, and that was 
the reason .she wouldn’t let me in. If I can’t have her, 
no other man shall, by the Lord Harry! I'll stop that 
proceeding.” 

He rose and walked to the door, without even a good- 
night, and went stumbling down the street, filled with a 
deep, half-smothered rage. If Margaret Clement had 
been ready to come at his beck, I doubt if he would have 
eared so much for her. Squire Dawson did admire her 
unfeignedly, and had persuaded himself that so good and 
handsome a woman could save his son from evil com- 
panions. He had promised to pay heavy back debts of 
Gilbert’s and re-establish him, if he could win Miss Clem- 
ent. Then, too, he fancied that he had that afternoon 
talked over blind old John Clement. 


He stared a moment, then uttered 


Does she think to queen it over 
The governor was mistaken if he 


Let 





Gilbert did not walk up the garden-path, but skulked 
around to the living-room, where a glimmer of light shone 
through the tangle of bare vines. His hand was on his 
pistol, though in his half-drunken rage he had not planned 
or thought of what he would do. 

Yes, there they were on the old, chintz-covered lounge, 
his arm around her, her head on his shoulder. 
indeed! He drew out the pistol. 

Margaret Clement had not dreamed, two hours ago, 
that she could be so happy. It seemed so good to lay her 
cares and perplexities on this strong, restful heart, to 
accept comfort, love and tenderness. And George had 
already inspired her with a strange, daring hope. 

When the room had become too warm Margaret had 
raised the sash. No caller would have to pass this out-of- 
the-way window, and as for a listener, who could think of 
that? But something caught Gilbert Dawson’s ear. 

“Yes,” said George, with a bright little laugh, “if that 
seven thousand in Brenner’s safe belonged to me we 
would ask no odds of the world. I wish , 

**Oh, George, don’t,” in a sweet, beseeching tone. ‘It 
pains me to hear any jest about another’s property, or 
seem to covet what is not strictly his own.” 

‘*My darling, you don’t suppose for a moment that I 
could be tempted ?” and he raised his head fearlessly, 

‘Oh, no, no !” with a shiver. 

**T would as soon cut off my right hand as to touch a 
penny belonging to another. You must believe that ?” 

‘IT do, thank God. But one hears of so many defalca- 
tions and breaches of trust, and honesty seems to be made 
light of, as if it were not the corner-stone of honor.” 

‘* But to be a thief!” 

There was a world of scorn, downright, honest scorn in 
his ringing voice. She drew near to him, as if proud to 
shelter herself in his manliness. The watcher without 
was half wild with jealous rage. 

** We won’t covet that, my darling. I shall have a clear 
five hundred of my own when I get through, and all my 
debts are paid. Iam quite sure I can borrow fifteen hun- 
dred on my life-insurance for a year or two. I have such 
a good friend at Bedford. But I shall be so desperately 
busy—just driven to death, as one may say. Next Thurs- 
day I must be in Kent all day ; ITeven doubt if I could 
be here on Wednesday. Tuesday I come over to Bren- 
ner’s for my money, and that will be my only chance to 
see you. I shall have the other with me if I succeed, and 
I almost knowI shall. But, you see, I shall have to 
spend Sunday in Bedford. Almost a week before I see 
you again.” 

‘‘T am making you so much trouble,” and she sighed. 

‘“My dear, proud Daisy, quite unlike your modest 
namesake ; Iam glad something happened to bring you 
near tome. We will outwit Squire Dawson yet. And if 
I cannot come on Wednesday I shall send a messenger. 
Oh! if I could be here on Thursday, to see you and your 
father go over to the squire’s to take up the mortgage !” 
and he laughed gayly. 

The devil entered into Gilbert Dawson. He almost let 
his pistol fall in the thrill of malicious joy that sped 
through him. 

He was sober enough now, and saw how this matter 
could be turned to account. Tuesday, George came over 
to Brenner’s ; on Wednesday he sent the money—ah ! 

‘** A prison cell will cut deeper than a bullet, my fine 
fellow. We'll see, Miss Margaret, if you will hold your 
head so high.” 

They went on talking and planning, now and then paus- 
ing for some tender caress. How near together the mis- 
fortune had brought them ! 


Lovers 
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She felt as if she might have been engaged half her life- “It is a great favor, George, but it will all be yours 
time ! | some day,” said the old man. 

He left her, at length, with a true lover’s regret. She ‘‘And Margaret is to pay interest regularly,” the lover 
bolted doors and windows, and ran up to her room ina‘! said, with a happy, mischievous smile. 
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happy flutter, chiding herself a little for this mood of six- | After he had said a final good-by for almost a week to 
teen, when no longer ago than the afternoon she had felt so | come, Margaret went about her duties blithely. Christ- 
old and worn. Rutherford was over again in the morn- | mas was but three months off, and she had half promised 
ing, and the matter was explained to Mr. Clement. that it should be her wedding-morning. George would 
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have nothing to buy for housekeeping. 
of bedding, presses of linen and napery collected by the 
hand of a careful mother, some rare old family silver, 
and a set of choice china that a connoisseur might have 
envied. What was poverty, after all ! 


Monday morning she had a telegram from George. It 
He would see her on ‘l'uesday if. possi- 


waa ‘‘all right.” 
ble. 

John Clement was as happy as a child. He patted 
Brindle, talked to the fowls, but sighed a little as he 
passed poor Skylark’s empty stall, the choice thorough- 
bred he had raised. 

‘I think the Word will help us draw through,” he said 
to, Margaret, ‘‘ and I was sinful enough to doubt Him.” 

No George on Tuesday—not even a note. Oh! what if 
something should happen to him—her lover, her precious, 
premised husband ! 

But the. next morning a messenger made his appearance 
with a large business envelope. 

Semething about him struck Margaret with a strange 
sense. of incongruity. A slender young fellow, rather 
blear-eyed, with a moody, dowucast look, that awakened 
in, her a kind of nervous repulsion, 

As she took the package, she caught sight of a freshly 
healed sear on the back of his hand ; and the manner in 
which he thrust it out of sight, with the alarmed and 
furtive look, set her to wondering. 

But the note, brief as it was, tranquilized her. They 
meade themselves ready, and went over to Squire Daw- 
son's, Who was thunderstruck at the sight of the money a 
day. before it was justly due. 

Forgive Margaret for her little womanly triumph. Her 
heart. was full of humblest gratitude to George. How 
kind and generous he had been. Ah, how glad she would 
be.to make him happy! There had been so many thorns 
in. his path. 

By Friday she was filled with anxious longing, and a 
fear for which she chided herself. 

George had a man’s work to do in the world, and could 
not be at her elbow every hour in the day. Surely God 
would not let anything happen to him just when she had 
begun to love him so well! 

She rose Saturday morning, and tried to be cheery 
over her work. She was glad that her father could not 
see the quick tears as he said, wonderingly : 

‘* Strange that we don’t hear from George.” 

They were to hear about him soon, At ten Squire 
Dawson, Sheriff Carr and Brenner, came over, their faces 
full of mystery, and those sidelong glances that betokened 
something out of the ordinary course of affairs. 

“‘ Was George Rutherford here on Tuesday, Miss Cle- 
ment,” asked Carr, clearing his throat. 

Margaret shivered with apprehension, and in spite. of 
herself grew. pale, then flushed crimson, as all eyes were 
turned upon her, Neither could she steady her voice.as 
she answered in the negative, 

“Nor on Wednesday either ?” sharply. 

“ Not this week at all,” she answered. 

“See. here, Miss Margaret,” began Brenner, ‘“‘I can’t 
beat about the bush,” and he twirled his old hat, 
‘ Thexe’s been, some queer work, aud we want to get.at 
the straight of thestory. Rutherford took the money he'd 
been collecting out of my safe. on Tuesday morning, 
saying he was going to Kent to pay it over. Well—” and 
the man made a long pause, for he hated dreadfully to 
tell the. rest—‘‘ George. Rutherford hadn’t been seen 
since. He paid no money at Kent. Friday was the last 
day.” 


A sickening spasm sped along Margaret’s nerves. Like 
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Here were piles | 
| and she read the horrible suspicion in these men’s faces, 





a frightened vision the whole thing yawned before her, 


Squire Dawson then came forward. 

‘* Miss Margaret,” he said, ‘‘ I want you to answer one 
question. Did the money your father paid me come from 
George Rutherford ?” 

Oh, how frightful it was! Must she, too, forge a link 
in the chain that was to drag down her lover? He miglit 
have sent éiat money thinking to have his own in a day or 
two ; but that he meant to replace it, that. he was honest 
at heart, she would answer for with her very life. No, 
they should not force her to bear witness against him. 
Her heart beat so that it almost strangled her, and she 
shut her lips so tightly that they were a mere blue line, 


| and her eyes were those of some wild, beautiful creature 


brought to bay. 

Then a voice spoke up that thrilled them all, as the 
sightless old man stood. in their midst, reaching out his 
hands for his daughter. 

‘*Meg, darling, the devil never yet. saved his own by 
lying, and the Lord’s promised to stand by those who 
don’t desert His colors. I’ve never marehed under any 
other captain, and I won't begin now in my old days. 
Rutherford sent us the money to take up the mortgage. 
But if you mean that he came. dishonestly by it, it is a 
base, cowardly lie |” 

Clement uttered these words in a strong, clear voice ; 
but when it was said he dropped into a chair weak asa 
child. 

‘*How’ll this be explained ?” asked Carr. He had no 
grudge against any of these people, and considered Ruth- 
erford a promising young man, but the majesty of the law 
must be upheld. Brenner made a memorandum of the 
notes. ‘‘ Four of them were for five hundred each, and 
here are the identical notes. Squire Dawson received 
them from you. The numbers and the names corre- 
spoi.d.” 

It was terribleindeed. She could see just how it had 
happened. Heaven help poor George ! 

“‘T may as well tell you that there is a warrant out for 
him. There’s too much of this defrauding going on!” 
exclaimed the squire. ‘I shall hand this money back to 
Brenner, for it’s none.of mine, and there’s no use shield- 
ing the thief. I advise you to confess all you know about 
him, for your own sakes.” 

Margarec’s face blazed with indignation, 

*‘T am sorry that I know nothing about him, but of 
this I am sure—heisno thief. These notes came to me by 
a strange. messenger, Would he haye. made a memoran- 
dum of their numbers,and then sent them straight to me, 
do you think ? The commonest.rogue would have known 
better than that!” 

‘But you are expecting him to come ?” 

She would not lie then-for a duke’s ransom, 

““T am, expecting him daily. When he comes_ne will 
no-doubt explain all to your satisfaction,” she answered, 
with a superb haughtiness, 

‘Very well, I'll trouble. you for that cangeled mort- 
gage, John Clement.” 

Margaret went for it. 
sultation, departed. 

“Oh, father! father !” and with a bitter cry Margarct 
clasped her arms about the trembling old man, 

‘Is the Lord against us, Meg? If so, there’s no use 
trying—no use,” 

With that John Clement tottered off to his own room 
and. dropped on the. bed, muttering that he was a poor, 
blind, helpless body, and that his poor, dear Meg would 
be better off without him,” 


The three.men, after a brief con- 
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She heard gossip enough without stirring out. George 
had taken the seven thousand dollars of tax collection 
and gone to Cuba, or Europe, or Canada, where Margaret 
Clement was to join him; for row the whole town sur- 
mised that they were engaged. 

The poor girl was half crazy with anxiety and her 
fears. At night she had horrible dreams of finding 
George in some lonely wood, bruised and battered, left 
where murderous ruffians had done their deadly work. 
He would never even have a chance to prove that he did 
not mean to be a thief, 

So passed a week in this dreary suspense. It had been 
a cold, rainy day, and not a soul had dropped in to ask 
about her father. She fancied him very near to death. 
Well, wby should she hold him back? God up in 
heaven was tenderer than man on earth. When he was 
gone she should be miserably lonesome, with the thought 
of George lying in anameless grave. But she would let 
the old home, no longer dear, go, and hide herself in some 
distant town. 

At nine o’clock she was barring the door—the kitchen 
last. What was that? A tap outside? Her heart beat 
in great bounds. Again—or was it the wind? Her 
trembling fingers were on the bolt. It slipped, but an- 
other hand turned the knob. She uttered a low, wild 
cry. 

‘*My darling! Thank God !” 

He shut the storm and darkness out, kissed the white 
face again and again, though his beard and garments 
were wet. 

‘*Oh, George !” 

“My dear girl, forgive the fright. I scarcely knew 
what else to do. Last Tuesday I was robbed, bound, and 
thrust into a cellar or a dungeon, and have not seen day- 
light since. An hour or so ago I was taken out, bound 
and blindfolded, and brought hither in a carriage, and set 
down at the foot of the lane. Ihave suffered a thousand 
tortures, thinking of the money you were to have. And 
tke tax collections—oh, my God!” and he wrung his 
hands. 

He was weak and wan, and his voice sounded strangely 
hollow. 

“You did not send the money then ?” she said, in amaze. 

“Send it? No. Icould not get it until Wednesday 
morning. I meant to pay in my money on Tuesday, and 
devote Wednesday to you. Margaret, what do you look 
so wild about? My God! It is going to be hard enough 
without your doubting me !” 

She gave a little hysterical cry, then laughed without 
any reason. 

“Tell me, tell me all!” she cried, imperiously. ‘I 
shall believe it as if it were gospel !’’ 

‘“‘ How strangely you look and act! Well, you havea 
right to the story, though it will sound like fiction. 
I took the money from Brenner’s safe, seven thousand 
dollars, with this precaution—every note is described and 
numbered. It was nearly noon, and I went through 
Kenny’s woods for a short cut, as a train left Sudbury at 
half-past twelve. Just as I was about to emerge, a 
stranger asked me the direction to Westwood, and, as I 
raised my hand, there was a stir in the bushes back of me, 
and I was knocked down, gagged, bound and. robbed. 
Then I was put in a carriage and driven somewhere, and, 
as I said, have been kept in a dungeon without daylight 
or a soul to speak to until this afternoon, when my jailer 
offered me liberty on certain conditions, by keeping 
silent, and being blinded and bound. I was put out of 
the wagon just at the foot of the lane, and I made my way 


‘**But who sent the money to me? Four five hundred 
dollar notes !” 

**Sent—to you ?” he repeated, mechanically. 

**Yes—on Wednesday morning.” 

‘‘Where are they ? See here, Margaret, my darling, 
they may help me in my fight fora good name. At pre- 
sent the case looks badly for me, I must admit. I have 
had hard work to keep my senses.” 

*“You must have some dry clothes, and a cup of tea 
first. You look so ill and worn. And then we will talk 
all night if you please. It is so strange! George, some 
enemy did this to ruin you—orme. Come up-stairs—I 
hear father calling.” 

The young man was made comfortable in some dry 
clothing of Mr. Clement’s, and then, sitting down on the 
bed’s side, he told his story over, and heard, in return, 
the strange experience of the Clements. 

‘** Who could have known that I intended to send you 
the money ?” he asked, in amazement. ‘‘I told my friend 
at Bedford that it was to take up a mortgage, but I men- 
tioned no names. He was to have it ready for me by ten 
on Wednesday, and I knew I could reach here by two. 
How have I made such a desperate enemy !” 

She thought of Gilbert Dawson’s call that evening. 
Could he have loitered and listened ? 

Afterward, as they sat over alate supper, he asked her 
if she could identify the messenger ? 

“Yes, [am sure I could. He had a scar on the back 
of his hand, and his face was peculiar—a hard face for so 
young @ person.” 

‘*T can scarcely wait for morning to get matters in trim. 
I shall give myself up immediately. Oh, my darling, you 
will not lose faith in me now ?” and his eyes questioned 
her pleadingly. 

‘*Tt is so terrible !”’ and she shivered. 

‘*T hate to have the Government lose by me, and seven 
thousand is a big sum for a poor man to make up. But 
we will hope for the best. My credit has been irreproach- 
able hitherto.” 

When Mr. Brenner heard George Rutherford’s story 
the next morning, he had not the courage to call him a 
defaulter. They went over to Squire Dawson’s, and a de- 
tective was sent for. Of course Yates must see Margarct 
and get a description of the messenger. 

It was judged best to commit George for the present, 
to throw the real criminals off their guard if possible. 
Yates called on Miss Clement? 

‘* Well now,” he exclaimed, after listening to her story, 
“T could put my hand on just such a young chap. He 
was in a row at the saloon, and received this bad cut. 
His. associates are disreputable, but I never heard of his 
doing anything positively criminal. It’s 4 queer sort of 
case, and I can’t make out why they sent the money to 
you when they must have known it might be identified. 
But you must all keep quiet. Let the real rogues know 
that Rutherford is likely to suffer and they may betray 
themselves by some careless deed.” 

It was very, very hard. The news flew like wildfire. 
Rutherford had been caught at the Clements, gossip said, 
and no one believed the wild sort of story he told. But 
Margaret held up her head proudly. 

Yates found the young fellow Bradley, who swore that 
aman calling himself George Rutherford had paid him 
for taking the package to Miss Clement. 

On being asked to describe the person, he hesitated a 
little, and then went wide of the mark. 

The next clew was the identification of a note which 
was traced to quite a well-known gambler, who was finally 





up here.” 


arrested in the company of Gilbert Dawson, who had been 
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gaming very heavily of late. 
honest enough in his belief of George Rutherford’s guilt. | to grant an extension on the mortgage. 
The story of his capture and detention did sound in- 
probable, and he treated it with the utmost contempt. 
He felt very sore over Margaret's rejection of Gilbert, 
for, to the father, it seemed the one chance of his son’s re- 
demption. Of the years of trial and pain it might be to 
Margaret he had taken no account. 


| was appointed for Christmas. 


no fear. 


The arrest, coupled with some rather strange behavior | his strict honor and manliness bette1 


on Gilbert’s part, 
startled his 
father. And when 
this Hatton, with 
two or three con- 
venient 
sent a somewhat 


aliases, 


peremptory mes- 
sage to the squire 
to give him an 
interview, he 
obeyed immedi- 
ately. 

There was a 
rather lengthy 
conference, and 
two days after 
Gilbert Dawson 
started for Cali- 
fornia. 

Then Mrs. 
Brenner received 
a mysterious 
document con- 
taining the seven 
thousand dollars, 
accompanied by 
a badly - written 
and misspelled 
note, advising, 
in somewhat 
lofty terms, that 
Hatton be set at 
liberty. 

There was no 
proof against him 
save possession 
of the note, which 
he professed to 
be unable to 
place, but insist- 
ed that he had 

taken it in some 
business transac- 
tion. 

So he was re- 
luctantly dis- 
charged ; but he 
could not refrain 
from certain 
little innuendoes 
concerning Gilbert Dawson's hasty departure. George , cordially. 
Rutherford became quite the lion of the town, and more | must be dead.” 
than one girl envied Margaret her lover. He and the She opened it hastily. 

Clements kept their suspicions to themselves. ““Uncle Gregg ! she exclaimed. 

They were never to know how far Gilbert had been im- | was quite sudden. 
plicated, but they felt quite certain that he was the author | there is no will. He had destroyed 
of the plot that had so nearly worked them woe. 


MISCHIEVOUS ELVES. 


George paid over his five hundred, 
Some one was needed in 
the house besides a blind man and a defenseless girl. 
Margaret assented with a little natural hesitation, but 
How could she ever have thought George im- 
prudent even, she wondered, when she came to know 
+? Indeed, she at 








‘* A black seal ? Look, Margaret. 


Squire Dawson had been | stock parted with ; but now the squire was quite willing 


and the marriage 


last confessed 
there had for a 
moment been a 
fear in her mind. 

“No,” George 
said ; ‘‘ I couldn’t 
even have used it 
for a day or two. 
When I first be- 
gan to have the 
handling of other 
people’s moncy, 
T resolved that I 
would never even 
dally with temp- 
tation, no matter 
how plausible it 
might appear. 
Never have an 
anxious thought 
on that score, my 

* darling.” 

She felt now 
that she never 
need. 

Just at dusk 
Christmas Eve 
the three were 
gathered around 
the blazing fire, 
talking of the 
morrow and the 
new life it was to 
bring, when a 
knock roused 
them. 

It was Martin 
Brenner. 

** Here’s a letter 
for you that came 
in the late mail,” 
he said, stamping 
the snow from his 
feet. ‘‘It has a 
black seal, and | 
didn’t know but 
it might be im- 
portant.” 

‘Thank you. 
Come in,” said 
John Clement, 

Some one 


‘*Poor old man, It 


Cousin Leonard writes, and, oh— 


the old one. So the 


| property will be divided equally—by law—and it is not 


There were certain signs of retrenchment, too, at the less than eighty thousand——”’ repeating the items. 


great house, the handsome bays being sold and some 


“And there are six heirs, nephews and _ nieces,” 








ENEMY; Or, A BLOW IN THE DARK. 
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HIS ENEMY; OR, A BLOW IN THE DARK.—“‘ YES, THERE THEY WERE ON THE OLD, CHINTZ-COVERED LOUNGE, HIS ARM AROUND 
HER, HER HEAD ON HIS SHOULDER. LOVERS INDEED! HE DREW OUT THE PISTOL.”— SEE PAGE 202, 
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inne Clement. “aioe seemed afraid to 
leave the money to his own kin, and once had resolved to 
build a college or something of the kind. How strange 
that it should come to us! I never counted on a penny 
of it.” 

“Tm sure, I wish you good luck with it, Clement, for 
you've had a sight of mishaps- latterly ; but the luck’s 
sure to turn somewhere. I'm glad there’s some good 
news along of the bad. Good-night, good-night. Best 
wishes for you to-morrow, Miss Margaret.” 





when Brenner had gone. 

“To think of this, my darling ; and he wouldn’t even 
lend me two thousand when I was in such a sore strait ! 
Oh, Meg, the Lord’s been on our side all along, only we 
didn’t see it. If we could have Skylark alive and well, 
there’d be nothing to ask; but you shall have a pony- 
carriage, and whatever you want. And George——” 

“*The money can’t make her any more precious to me, 
said George Rutherford, as he kissed the fair brow. 
“Yet,” with a gay laugh, “I will pocket my pride and 
love her none the less for it.” 

The whole town thought him a lucky fellow, and he 
held himself so, even if he had been robbed and nearly 
murdered, and then put under a ban of suspicion. But 
out of it all had come the fame of a hero. 


” 


MRS. CARLYLE. 


Tue wife of Thomas Carlyle was much troubled with an 
infinite series of incompetent servants, who were always 
developing some new fault or devising some strange care- 
lessness. For a long time she managed with only one 
maid, and even when another was added to the little 
lousehold, it was only the beginning of new trouble. 
Happily she was able to extract some amusement from 
her misfortunes, and she relates ( 
rials”) with irrepressible humor the shortcomings of the 
very worst. This was one of the succession : 


“She amuses me every hour of the day with her perfect | - 
I was helping | 

her to wring a sheet one day while she had a cut finger, and | 
(ability). | 
‘for weaker people | 


incomprehension of anything like ceremony. 


she told me flatly it was ‘clean aboon my fit’ 
‘I shall get at it by practice,’ said I, 
than I have wrung sheets.’ 

“ «Maybe sae,’ returned she, very coolly ; ‘but I kenna 
where ye'll find ony weaker, for a weaklier-like cretar I 
never saw in a’ my life.’ 

** Another time, when Carlyle had been off his sleep for 
a night or two, she came to me at bedtime to ask, ‘If 
Mr. Carlyle bees ony uneasy through the nicht, an’s ga’ an 
staiveren aboot the hoose, will ye bid him gae us a cry at 
five i in the morning ?’ ’’ 





OLD TAPESTRY. 


A piscovery of a suite of tapestries was made in a 
church at Valetta, Maita, last year. The Order of the 
Knights of Malta had caused them to be executed at the 
Paris Gobelins factory about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. They have, however, suffered consider- 
ably from having been kept in the moldy cupboards of a 
damp sacristy. 

In order to restore them in a suitable and artistic 
manner, it is said that the English Government applied to 
the Gobelins factory for the needful quantity of wool for 
the desired restoration. This request was at once com- 
plied with, but it was found that the requisite artistic and 








*‘ Letters and Memo- | 


| thirteen persons sitting down at table together. 








THE ORIGIN OF THIRTEEN AT TABLE. 


executive skill was not to be obtained in Malta to insure 
the successful carrying out of the work. At the request 
of the English Government, it is said that M. Dareel, the 
director of the Gobelins factory, is to proceed to Malta with 
a competent assistant, and will remaim there for a short 
time to superintend the carrying out of the process of 
renewal. The thread which is now used by the Gobelins 
factory is said to correspond exactly in shade with that of 


| the older work, this being a point of essential importance 
| in connection with the proposed restoration. 
John Clement put his arms around his daughter's neck — 








THE WONDERFUL PRECOCITY OF SIR 
WILLIAM ROWAN HAMILTON. 


Wriu1am Rowan Hamtton was born in Dominick 
Street, Dublin, on August 3-4, 1805. His father, Archi- 
bald Hamilton, was a solicitor. When the boy was little 
more than a year old it would be seen that he gave such 
indications of unusual talent that his parents decided to 
commit the education of the child to his uncle, the Rev. 
James Hamilton, of Trim, a man of very remarkable tal- 
ents, who, with his sister, Jane Sydney Hamilton, reared 
and educated the child. What that childhood was can be 
best deseribed in the words of the biographer: “ It will 
then be noted that, continuing a vigorous child in spirits 
and playfulness, he was at three years of age a superior 
reader of English and considerably advanced in arith- 
metic ; at foura good geographer ; at five able to read 
and translate Latin, Greek. and Hebrew, and loving to 
recite Dryden, Collins, Milton and Homer ; at eight he 
has added Italian and French, and gives vent to his feel- 
ings in extemporized Latin ; and before he is ten he is a 
student of Arabic and Sansecrit. And all this knowledge 
seems to have been acquired not indeed without diligence, 
but with perfect ease, and applied, as occasion arose, 
with practical judgment and tact ; and we catch a sight of 
him when only nine swimming with his uncle in the 
waters of the Boyne. In this aceomplishment he ufter- 
ward became a proficient. 


THE ORIGIN OF THIRTEEN AT TABLE. 


Says the Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin: ‘“‘ There seems 
| to be a universal and widespread superstition against 


Indeed, 
so prevalent and strong is this feeling that a hostess 
arranging for guests is sure te provide against the con- 
tingency, and eschew, if possible, the fatal number. Wo 
have known ladies to rise panic-stricken from a table 
where the number was inadvertently discovered, and the 
omen is popularly believed to denote either trouble, 


| sorrow, or death. 


‘Few, if any, seem to — the origin of this strange 
and mystic superstition, which dates far back to the 
earliest ages of Christianity. When good King Arthur, of 
Britain, founded his famous round table, he secured the 
services of the enchanter Merlin to devise and arrange the 
seats. The famous sorcerer accordingly arranged among 
others thirteen seats to represent the Apostles: twelve for 
the faithful adherents of our Lord, and the thirteenth for 
the traitor Judas. The first were never oecupied save by 
knights distinguished above all others for their valor and 
prowess, and in the event of a death oecurring among 
them the seat remained vacant until a knight surpassing 
in daring and heroic attainments his predecessor should 
be deemed worthy to fill the place. If am unworthy or 
effeminate knight laid claim to the seat he was repelled by 
some secret or hidden spell cast by the powerful magician. 














The thirteenth seat was never occupied save upon one 
occasion, as it is said, by a haughty and overbearing 
Saracen knight, who, placing himself in the fatal seat, was 
instantly rewarded for his presumption by the earth open- 
ing and swallowing him up. It afterward bore the name 
of the ‘perilous seat,” and among all the adventurous 
knights of King Arthur’s court none were so foolhardy as 
to risk their lives on this enchanted spot. And now, after 
1,300 years, the spell of the magician Merlin still survives, 
and in this nineteenth century the thirteenth seat at the 
table is as greatly dreaded as in the days of the knights of 
the famous round table.” 


MY LIBRARY. 


As ONE who pauses on a rock, 
The bastion of some sea-nymph’s home, 
And feels the ripples round him flock, 
Then cleaves the foam, 


And glides through cool, pellucid ways, 
Where creepers kiss each thrilling limb, 

And hears, or thinks he hears, low lays 

Of cherubln ; 


And marvels at the wondrous scene, 
The ruins upon ruins hurled, 

The moving hosts, the darkling sheen, 
The awful world ; 


Then rises, snatching first some gem, 
Some token of his sojourn there, 
And flings a dewy diadem 
From face and hair. 


And in the sunlight, with the sigh 
Of sea-winds whistling in his ears, 
Views his fond treasure, till his eye 
Is dim with tears; 


So, where in lordly sweeping bays, 
In distant, dark, retiring nooks, 

Stretches before my eager gaze, 
This sea of books, 


IT pause, and draw one fervent breath, 
Then plunge, and seem to pass away 
Into deep waters still as death, 
Yet clear as day ; 


To move by boulders of the past, 
By eaves where falter dimly pure 

Gleams of the future—all the vast 
Of literature. 


Then to return to life above, 

From regions where but few have trod, 
Searing a gem of larger love 

To man and God. 


HARD AND SOFT WATER. 


Tue reason why some waters, especially spring water, 
ure “hard,” is owing to the mineral matters dissolved in 
them. Rain water is never hard, because it is nearly free 
of solid matter. The reason you had such an uncomfort- 
able wash and shave this morning at your friend’s house 
was owing to the water being largely charged with lime 
and magnesia. When the soap is rubbed between the 
palms in water of this description the stearic acid in the 
oil of the soap combines with the lime and magnesia, and 
forms compounds which the water cannot dissolve, and 
hence the provoking curdiness you observe. For the 
lather to be a perfect one, complete solution of the con- 
stituents of the soap must take place, and in pure water 
this would be the case. 


A KING DETHRONED. 211 
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But some waters are permanently hard, while some are 
only temporarily so. Permanent hardness is caused when 
the water is charged with sulphate of lime and magnesia, 
and temporary hardness by carbonates of lime and mag- 
nesia. Pure water dissolves the sulphates, but not the 
carbonates. Temporarily hard water can be made soft by 
more means than boiling alone. If a tubful of it at night 
be stirred up with a little slaked lime and allowed to 
settle, in the morning there will be a white deposit ‘at the 
bottom of the tub, and the water will be found to be quite 
soft ; because the lime added will combine with the free 
carbonic acid gas in the water, and the whole of the car- 
bonates will become deposited in virtue of their insolubil- 
ity in water without this gas. 

For drinking purposes, rain water, after being passed 
through a charcoal filter to remove the organic matter it 
contains, is the most wholesome for adults. The genersl 
objection is its tastelessness. A pinch of salt will remedy 
this. For the young, however, solid matter in the water, 
of the right kind, such as lime and magnesia, is good, as 
these go to build up the bony structures of the child. 


A KING DETHRONED. 


A aoop deal of solid information concerning Louis 
Philippe’s Government, the character and conduct of 
Thiers, Guizot, and his other ministers, and the principal 
domestic and foreign affairs of the time during which 
Henry Greville was attached to the British Embassy in 
Paris, is furnished by Greville’s diary, and it is freely 
spiced with amusing and generally good-natured dinner- 
table and ballroom tittle-tattle. The writer was in France 
during most of Louis Philippe’s reign, and had ample 
opportunities of seeing the faults and follies of the Orlean- 
ist monarchy, which lasted as long as it did less through 
its own vigor than through the weakness and jealousies of 
its opponents ; but he had settled down again in England 
before his former host and hostess came over as refugees. 
He thought better of the hostess than of the host. Re- 
peating Guizot’s account of the Revolution of 1848, he 
wrote on March 5th : 

“Tn the midst of all this tumult the queen alone seems to havo 
preserved her presence of mind and dignity, and was heard to say, 
‘Mon ami, ne quittez jamais votre poste, mourez plutot en Roi!’ 
Montpensier, on the contrary, evigently in great alarm, kept ex- 
claiming : ‘ Abdiquez, Sire, abdiquez! ¢c’est votre unique salut.’ 
After a scene of indescribable confusion and tumult he signed 
the paper, and bustled out of the palace in disgraceful haste. 
Nemours, whose position was a delicate one (inasmuch as by law 
the regency would devolve upon him), took no part in this scene, 
but when the king had left the palace he accompanied the Duchesse 
d‘Orleans to the chamber. Guizot took shelter in the house of the 
Due de Broglie for two or three days, and Lamartine sent him 
word that if he did not feel perfectly safe there he begged him to 
remove to his house. Guizot told Lord Aberdeen that had the 
king shown any firmness instead of completely losing his head, the 
revolt might have been crushed with the greatest ease, Tho 
Royal family, with the exception of the queen, who showed great 
dignity and courage, cut a very poor figure. 





AustraLIAN Treres.—The big trees of California are 
overtopped by the peppermint-trees (Eucalyptus piperila) 
of Australia. Baron F. von Mueller, of Melbourne, de- 
seribes one of the gigantic height of four hundred and 
eighty feet. Professor T. K. Bruner says: “It is well 
known that North Carolina comes next to the great West 
in the production of trees. Major Bomar, of that State, has 
just felled a chestnut which measured nine feet in diam- 
eter. The tree was a sapling when Columbus was sailing 








westward in search of the undiscovered world.” 
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“THE REAL LORD BYRON.” 


“THE REAL 





LORD BYRON.” 


By ALFRED H. GUERNSEY. 


Dvurine the sixty years since the death of Byron, lives 
enough of him have been written ; but all these lives still 
left in the dark the one thing necessary to explain all the 
rest: What was the fact suddenly made known to Lady 
Byron which made their separation irrevocable ? The 
chief merit of the recent work of Mr. Jeaffreson is that 
ke bas shown what was the cause of the irrevocable de- 





the end found themselves on the winning side. John 
Byron joined Henry of Richmond when he landed at Mil- 
ford, fought at Bosworth, and was made a knight. His 
son, ‘Little Sir John with the big beard,”’ must have 
stood well at the Court of Henry VIII., for when that 
King had plundered the estates of the Church, he got the 
rich lands of the priory of Newstead. 


LORD BYRON, FROM HARLOW’S PORTRAIT (1816), 


termination of Lady Byron; and he has shown this not 
by the discovery of any new fact, but by calling attention 
to the dates of two facts patent to every biographer of 
Byron from Moore to Elze. 

The Byrons were an old family. One or more of them 
came over with William the Conqueror, and got a goodly 
share in the plunder of English acres. For ten genera- 
tions they grew fat in the land, and added manor to manor, 
though never rising above the rank of country gentlemen, 
or at most of simple knights. During the Wars of the 
Roses they kept their heads on their shoulders, and in 


| Little Big Beard’s morals were none of the straitest, tor, 
as the old records read, ‘‘ He maried to his second Wiefe 
Elizabethe, Wydowe to George Halghe, Gent., and by her 
| hath yssue John Byron, filius naturalis, his eldest sonne 
and heire by deade of gifte.” Here the Byron pedigree 
becomes broken by the “ barsinister” of bastardy. Little 
| Big Beard lived in great pomp at Newstead, which was 
kept up by his son, who left the estates of the family 
| heavily embarrassed. 
When the troubles between Charles I. and the Parlia- 
ment broke out the Byrons took the royal side, Seven of 














“THE REAL 





them, we are told, 
fought at Edgehill, 
and four brothers were 
killed or wounded at 
Marston Moor. Among 
those who fought at 
Edgehill was Sir John 
syron, who was in 
1643 raised byCharles I. 
to the peerage, under 
the title of Baron By- 
ron of Rochdale, being 
the first Lord Byron. 

The Byrons were this 
time clearly on the 
losing side ; and, as is 
recorded on the tomb- 
stone of Richard, the 
second lord, ‘‘ Lost all 
their present fortunes 
by their loyalty.” But 
the epitaph goes on to 
say, “It hath yet 
pleased God so to bless 
the humble efforts of 
the said Richard, Lord Byron, that he repurchased a 
part of the ancient inheritance, which he left to his pos- 
terity.” 

The fourth Lord Byron died in 1736, leaving two sons, 
the eldest of whom became infamous as the ‘‘ Wicked Lord 
Byron.” In 1765, when he was forty-three years old, he 
got into an altercation at a tavern-dinner with his kinsman 
and neighbor, Mr. Chaworth. The dispute was appar- 
ently made up ; but after the company had separated it 
broke out again. They called for a private room; a 





BYRON’S “ IANTHE.” 


LORD 








BYRON.” 





GLENNIE ACADEMY, WHERE BYRON WAS EDUCATED. 


single candle was placed upon the table, and the half. 
drunken men were left alone. In a few minutes the bell 
was rung, the landlord rushed in, and Chaworth was 
found dying, run clear through the body. Byron was 
tried by his peers, and found guilty of manslaughter. 
He pleaded the privilege of his Order, and was set free 
upon paying the costs of the trial ; but everybody be- 
lieved him a murderer. He slunk away to Newstead, 
where the remaining three-and-thirty years of his miser- 
able life were spent. The whole country side rang with 
reports of his wickedness. No story was too mon- 
strous to find ready belicf. It is certain that he 
drove off his wife by his brutality, and quarreled 
with his son and heir. He did all in his power to 
ruin the estate which he could not alienate. He 
cut down the stately woods of the park ; suffered 
the lordly abbey to go to ruins, and made illegal 
sale of other estates. 

John Byron, the younger brother of the ‘‘ wicked 
lord,” entered the navy as a midshipman, and passed 
through many adventyres, his narratives of which 
are among the most interesting books of their class. 
He rose in the end to the rank of admiral, and was 
known as ‘‘ Foul-weather Jack,” on account of the 

| storms which seemed to follow him wherever he 
sailed. . 
‘*Foul-weather Jack” had several children. One 
of his daughters married her cousin, son of the 
‘‘wicked lord”: another married General Leigh, 
j and came to be in a sort linked with the history of 
her nephew, the poet; his younger son, George 
Nuson, became an admiral, and succeeded to the 
barony upon the death of his nephew, the poet. 

John Byron, eldest son of ‘‘Foul-weather Jack,” 
became a captain in the Royal Guards, and was 
noted as ‘‘ Mad Jack,” the handsomest and most 
dissolute young fellow about town. Before he had 
reached the age of twenty-five he ran away with 
the Lady Amelia d’Arcy, a daughter of the Earl 
of Holderness, wife of the Marquis of Carnarvon, 
afterward Duke of Leeds, and the mother of three 
children. She was, moreover, in her own right 
Countess Conyers, and had a life income of four 
thousand pounds sterling a year. 
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The couple fled to France, where for six years they led 
a gay life. ‘Two children were born to them, only one of 
whom survived infancy. This was that Augusta, after- 
ward Mrs. Leigh (not to be confounded with the sister of 
‘‘Mad Jack”). The Marquis obtained a divorce from his 
frail spouse, and she was married to Byron. She died in 
1784; her estate was only for life, and Captain Byron 
found himself at thirty-two a widower without a guinea in 
his pocket, and with abundance of debts on his shoul- 
ders. But he was as handsome as ever, and doubtless 
there were yet heiresses in England to be had for the 
wooing. So to England he went. 

At a watering-place he fell in with Catharine Gordon, of 
Gight, a Scottish heiress of twenty-three, whose father had 
not long before killed himself, leaving her hand and her 
fortune at her own disposal. She was ungainly in person, 
uncouth in manners, and narrow of intellect, deficient in 
education, and violent in temper. In all she had about 
£23,000 in ready cash, bank-stock, and landed property. 
She became infatuated with handsome Jack Byron, and in 
marrying him put at his disposal all her fortune except 
£3,000 which had been placed in the hands of trustees so 
that she could touch only the interest of it. 

The pair went at once to Paris, where Byron had left his 
infant daughter. What with paying some of Byron’s 
debts and the cost of living, her estate was soon squan- 
dered, and in about eighteen months they went back to 
London, taking the little daughter with them. Here her 
son was born on January 22d, 1788. 

George Gordon Byron—so he was named—was born 
with a malformation of the feet. In his worst moods he 
was wont to lay the blame of this upon “‘the cursed 
prudery” of his mother at the time of his birth. But of 
this there is no shadow of proof. The malformation con- 
sisted in a contraction of the ‘‘tendon Achilles” of each 
foot, which disabled him from putting the heels upon the 
ground, forcing him to walk on the toes and balls of the 
feet. The contraction in the left foot was the greatest, 
and that foot was also somewhat distorted, so that he had 
always to wear a high-heeled boot, with a thick padding 
under the heel of the foot, giving the member the appear- 
ance of a club-foot. 

The crisis of motherhood was scarcely passed before the 
little money which the Byrons had brought over was ex- 
hausted. To Captain Byron this was no very serious 
matter, for he had acquaintances upon whom he could 
sponge, and his sister, the wife of General Leigh, was 
always good for a guinea upon an emergency. But his 
wife was often left without a shilling in her purse. 
There were, however, some scraps of her Scottish estates 
still left, and after a while Mrs. Byron received 
remittances which enabled her to return to Scot- 
land with her boy, leaving her husband behind. The 
little Augusta, now five years old, found a protector in her 
grandmother, the Countess of Holderness. She had 
meanwhile taken lovingly to her infant half-brother, 
“Baby Byron,” as she called him to the hour of his death. 
It was thirteen years before she saw him again, and she 
afterward saw little of him ; but a pure affection sprung 
up between them which forms the one bright feature of 
Byron’s life. 

When Mrs. Byron reached Aberdeen, her whole income 
was £150 a year, the interest of the £3,000 in the hands 
of her trustees. She took humble lodgings, and did her 
best to make both ends meet. 

After a year and more Jack Byron took his way to 
Scotland. His wife did not receive him over-kindly, 
though she had longed for him while he was away. He 
@ovn found that he could not live in the humble way to 








which she had been reduced. He must, at least, dino 
like a gentleman ; and as there was no money, wine and 
meat must be bought upon credit. After a while his 
sister sent him a little money. He pocketed this, and 
skulked off. 

In a few months he came back in pitiful case. He 
begged his wife for money enough to take him back to 
France. She said that she had not a penny in her pocket, 
and if she had fifty guineas, he should not have one of 
them. By-and-by his sister sent him a little money ; his 
wife managed to add a little more, and he went back to 
France, where he soon after died, at the age of forty. 
Byron always believed that his father made way with 
himself. 

Matters now began to grow hard for the widow. The 
tradesmen who had furnished wine and meat for the 
gallant captain clamored for payment, and put in an 
‘‘ attachment” upon her narrow income. She borrowed 
£300, the interest of which reduced her income to £135. 
But before long her grandmother died, upon whom an 
annuity of £45 had been settled. This fell to Mrs. Byron, 
giving the former heiress of Gight an income, in all, of 
£195 a year, upon which she managed to live in some 
comfort with her lame boy. A hard life was that which 
she led him. In her loving moods she would stifle him 
with caresses ; in her angry moods she would curse him 
as a ‘‘lame brat.” 

Matters were in the meanwhile shaping themselves at 
Newstead. ‘The son of the ‘‘ wicked old lord” was dead, 
leaving a son who thus became heir to the barony, and 
such of the estates as were left. This young man died in 
Corsica, in 1794, and ‘‘the lame boy who lived in Aber- 
deen,” stood next in the succession. If he outlived his 
grand-uncle—now past three-score and ten—he would be- 
come the sixth baron of Rochdale, and master of New- 
stead Abbey. Two years more, and the old reprobate 
died. The Aberdeen widow, with her boy and a nurse, 
took coach for England. 

Newstead Abbey, though estimated to be worth £100,000, 
had been so deeply encumbered by the “ wicked lord,” 
that the revenue derived from it was only £1,200 or 
£1,500 a year, and could bring in no more until the 
young lord became of age, when it might be sold. Be- 
sides this, there were certain Rochdale estates, which 
it was claimed had been illezally sold, and*for the recov- 
ery of which suit was commenced, Their value was 
estimated at some £20,000. Lut for the next ten years 
Byron must remain tho poorest peer of the realm, and 
his mother would have less than £200 a year of her own 
to live upon. 

This sorrowful state of things was brought to the royal 
ears. The young lord was made a ward of Chancery, his 
cousin, the Earl of Carlisle, being appointed his nominal 
guardian, and a pension of, £300 was settled from the 
Civil List upon the mother, who had by this time grown 
so fat that she could scarcely walk, and had imbibed a 
fondness for strong drink. 

Mrs. Byron at first took up her abode at Nottingham, 
where an ignorant quack undertook the treatment of the 
lame foot. He tortured the poor boy by his screwings and 
twistings, his bandages and splints, and left things worse 
than he found them. A yearlater they went to London to 
consult a competent surgeon, who saw that nothing could 
be done directly except to cease the torture of the quack ; 
but perhaps Nature, if left to herself, would do some- 
thing. Nature did very little, and Byron was more or less 
crippled all his life ; although by the aid of a skillful shoe- 
maker the malformation was hidden, and revealed itself 
only by his shuffling gait in walking. 
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Byron was now sent to a good school. The teacher saw 
that his natural capacities were good ; but his best efforts 
at developing them were thwarted by the foolish mother, 
for whom Byron soon came to have quite as much aver- 
sion as contempt. In due time he was sent to Harrow, 
where for the first two years he was unpopular and un- 
happy ; butin time he became reconciled to the place and 
his surroundings. 

Byron had been a rather pretty child ; but he grew up 
an unprepossessing boy—short, fat and awkward. His 
Harrow vacations were spent with his mother, who grew 
none the more amiable as she grew older. In her angry 
fits she would fling the tongs at his head, and once she 
attempted to chastise him with the poker. 


If one could put faith in what Byron was always saying | 


of himself in after times, he had, almost from his cradle, a 
precocious facility for falling in love. We lay little stress 
upon these childish attachments, that for Mary Chaworth 
not excepted. All the tears which have been shed over 
“The Dream” are, to our minds, so much salt water 
wasted. 

In 1805 Byron, then seventeen years old, went from 
Harrow School to Cambridge University. 


ship, in the ordinary sense of the term, but his miscella- 
neous reading had taken a wide range. Everybody ac- 
corded him the possession of decided natural capacities ; 
but no one dreamed that he had in him the making of 
a notable man in any respect. 

He soon began to run the career of dissipation, and 
from first to last his excesses were of the low and grovel- 
ing sort. In his journals we find him quite too often in 
London, and never in very creditable society. 

He, however, amused himself by writing verses, and as 
early as 1806 had a little volume printed for circulation 
among his friends. Nothing was more natural than that 
he should wish a larger audience. 
‘‘Hours of Idleness”’ were placed before the public, and 
his vanity was abundantly gratified by the reception which 
the little volume received. Everybody had pretty well 
forgotten it, when, a year after, appeared the sneering 
critique upon it in the Edinburgh Review, which would 
have been quite as speedily forgotten, but for the coun- 
terblast of the aggrieved poet. In truth, the poems were 
not so very bad. If one will take up at random a score of 
volumes of verse by young writers, the chances are that a 
dozen of them will be quite as poor as the ‘‘ Hours of 
Idleness.” 

In the interval between the publication of the poems 
and this Review of them, Byron reached his nineteenth 
birthday, and it is well to take a look at the young man as 
he then was. He had reached his utmost height, which 
was just above shortness. As he stood on tiptoe, in his 
high-heeled boots, he was a little more than five feet 
eight inches; in his stocking-feet he stood a little more 
than five feet seven inches. His weight on that day was 
“fourteen stone six pounds ”’—that is 202 pounds avoir- 
dupois. An undue proportion of this weight was mere 
gross fat, collected upon his face and abdomen ; for the 
legs below the thigh were thin. 

On this day he began that literal ‘‘ war with the flesh” 
which, with some intervals, was kept up as long as he 
lived. He habitually more than half-starved and half- 
physicked himself to death. Three months later he de- 
scribed to one of his friends the partial victory which he 
had won: ‘Since I saw you last,” he writes, ‘‘I have re- 
duced myself by violent exercise, much physic and hot 
bathing, from fourteen stone six pounds to twelve stone 
seven pounds, In all, I have lost twenty-seven pounds. 





| ally a great eater. 
He had grown | 
up to a stout youth, of quick temper, with little scholar- | 





In March, 1807, his | 





Bravo!” Three months later he went up again to Cam- 
bridge, and his most intimate associates did not know 
him. ‘TI was obliged,” he writes, ‘to tell everybody my 
name ; nobody having the least recollection of my visage 
or person.” 

Never, out of a fairy tale, was Beast so speedily trans- 
formed to Beauty. The Byron of January was big and 
bloated. In the Byron of Jane it seemed as though some 
thick, disfiguring encasement had been stripped from face 
and figure. The puffy cheeks and gross lips were now 
fine and delicate, with gracefully rounded curves. The 
greasy complexion was purified to the transparency of 
alabaster. The nose lost its clumsiness, and yet lent to 
his profile what it would otherwise have lacked—an air of 
manly strength. The diminishing of the inordinate 
weight which they had been forced to sustain relieved his 
legs of much of their feebleness, and the almost impercept- 
ible halting in his gait seemed scarcely a defect. Byron 
had become the handsomest young man of his time. 

Although he had no appreciation of what are usually 
styled the ‘‘ pleasures of the table,” he was constitution- 
From henceforth, except at intervals, 
he lived mainly upon biscuits and soda-water. But when 
his fieree hunger got a momentary mastery over him, he 
would gorge himself upon anything that came to hand ; 
but would afterward punish his -rebellious stomach by 
increased abstinence. In that age of hard drinking he 
was (except at two exceptional periods of.his life) notably 
averse to wine or liquor. 

During the last years of his minority, Byron’s net in- 
come was not much more than £1,000 a year; but he 
spent five or six times as much. Of course he got this by 
borrowing, and equally of course he had to pay a high in- 
terest. At twenty-one he owed £10,000. How he spent 
this money is easily explicable. He gambled—losing 
much more than he won. He had handsome apartments 
for himself ; and, moreover, his tastes and position in so- 
ciety required that he should have an “establishment.” 
So he picked up a bold, handsome, and ignorant mistress, 
whom he installed in “lodgings.” In boy’s clothes she 
was accustomed to go about with him, and was introduced 
to his acquaintances as his ‘‘ brother Gordon.” 

In March, 1808, appeared the Edinburgh Review critique 
upon the ‘‘ Hours of Idleness.”” Byron, quite contrary to his 
usage, drank heavily, and vowed revenge, not merely upon 
his anonymous reviewer, but upon the whole tribe of 
littératsurs, who, he fameiedy were laughing at the castiga- 
tion which he had received. Somehow he conceived the 
idea that Brougham was the writer, and he bore to him an 
undying hatred. Not long before his*death he said, “I 
have no loves; I have only one friend—niy sister Ada ; and 
I have reduced my hatreds to two—that Venomous reptile, 
Brougham, and Southey, the apostate.” 

He had been planning a light satire ; he now resolved 
upon a bitter one. It took him a whole year to point each 
couplet and to sharpen each sting; and when any new 
grievance arose it found a place in the satire, even while it 
was passing through the press. 

Byron was now approaching the close of his minority. 
He had laid out his scheme of life for some years. He 
would take his seat in the House of Peers, launch the 
‘‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” upon the public, 
and, in company with his friend Hobhouse, travel for some 
years inthe East. Parliament met in March. Byron did 


not know a single peer except his kinsman and guardian, 
the Earl of Carlisle, who did not trouble himself to accom- 
pany him to the House, and got his pay for his lack of 
courtesy, a complimentary couplet in the satire being at 
Having 


the last moment replaced by a stinging sneer. 
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taken the oathsand snubbed the vice-chancellor, he seated 
himself for a few minutes on the opposition benches, and 
then stalked out from the hall. 

For a few weeks he went back to Newstead, where a 
suite of rooms had been gorgeously fitted up for his use. 
He would not have his mother with him ; but wrote to her 
that she might live there if she liked while he was away. 


Byron meant to travelin grand style, although his | 


whole income was not enough to pay the interest upon his 
debts. But he had large expectations, and was able to 
borrow enough for present use, and to make arrangements 
for more when 
needed ; so he 
off with 

useless 


set 
three 
servants and 
a gorgeous 
wardrobe. 
About all 
that is really 
known of this 
tour, which 
lasted a little 
more than two 
years, is to be 
gleaned from 
“Childe Ha: 
old,” 
however, 
leaves much 
of the time 
unaccounted 
for. In after 
years rumor 
filled up the 
blank with 
the wildest 
fictions. As 
one by one his 
“Giaour,” 
** Bride of Ab- 
** Cor- 
and 
came 


which, 


YY 


ydos,”’ 
sair,” 
‘‘ Lara,” 
out, they were 


Uf} 
iy 


gravely as- 
to be 
veritable nar- 
ratives of his 
advent- 
ures; and he 
took a child 
ish delight in 
posing in Lon- 
drawing- 
rooms as the 
hero of all 
which he had written. He made two visits to Athens 
during thistime. During the first he lodged at the house 
of the respectable Greek widow of an English vice-consul, 
where he was much more laudably occupied than in 
pirating among the Grecian Isles. 


sumed 


own 


don 


The nearest approach 
to Zuleika, or Medora, or Gulnare is the pretty and 
virtuous daughter of this widow, to whom on his de- 
parture he addressed the rather lackadaisical lines : 


* Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, oh, give me back my heart.” 


A request with which the black-haired Theresa would 
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doubtless have very cheerfully complied, had such a 
trumpery article been in her possession. 

At Athens Byron was busy enough studying a little 
Romaic, writing the feeble ‘‘ Hints from Horace,” and the 
scathing ‘‘ Curse of Minerva,” directed against Lord Elgin 

| for carrying off the famous friezes from the Parthenon. 
| And moreover, during those two visits were composed not 
a few of the stanzas of the first two cantos of ‘ Childe 
Harold.” ; 
| Byron, having almost died of a low fever, went back t 
| Athens, but we hear nothing more of the Maid of Athens. 
At this time 
he formed a 
fondness for a 
Franco -Greek 
boy, named 
Nicolo Gir- 
aud. Ill tid 
ings now cam 
from England. 
The money 
lenders, in- 
stead of ad 
vancing more 
cash, were 
clamoring for 
the payment 
of what they 
had already 
put up. He 
must go back 
to England, if 
only fora 
season. He 
sailed for 
Malta, taking 
the boy Nicolo 
with him, who 
was sent back 
with a hand- 
some present ; 
and when, 
some months 
afterward, 
Byron made 
his singula: 
first will, the 
boy was put 
down for 
legacy of 
£7,000; but 
we find no 
further record 
of what be- 
came of him. 
When Byron 
neared the 
| British shores, he wrote a letter to his friend Hodgson : 
“My prospects,” he writes, “are not very pleasant. Embar- 
rassed in my privat affairs, indifferent to the public, solitary, 
without the wish to be social, with a body enfeebled with a suc- 
cession of fevers, but with a spirit, I trust, unbroken, I am re- 
turning home without a hope and almost without a desire. The 
first thing I shall have to encounter will be a lawyer, the next a 
creditor, then colliers, farmers, and all the agreeable attachments 
to estates out of repair and contested coal-pits,” 


Indifferent as he professed to be to the public, he lost 
no time in seeking to have the poems published which 





he had written while absent. His wish was to send out 
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first the ‘*‘ Hints from Horace”’; but yielding to advice, he 
gave the preference to ‘‘ Childe Harold,” of which he pro- 
fessed to think lightly. 

To his friend and literary mentor, Dallas, he said, care- 
lessly : ‘‘ Here are a few short pieces, and a lot of Spen- 


serian stanzas, not worth troubling you with ; but you | 


’ 


are welcome to them.’ 

Byron was in no haste to see his mother, after two 
years of separation ; but he wrote that he would make a 
call upon her on his way to Rochdale, He was just ready 


to set out, when tidings came to him that she was dead. 
She had been struck with apoplexy after an altercation 
with a tradesman, who*had sent in an exorbitant bill. 
Byron went down to the funeral, but would not follow 
the remains to the grave. As soon as the procession was 
out of sight, he called for boxing-gloves, and while the 
funeral service was reading, he was engaged in a set-to 
with his valet, who noticed that he hit heavier than was 
his wont. His biographers imagine that he took that way 
to work off the violence of his grief. The death of his 
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mother put in his hands the £3,000 which had been 
settled upon her at her marriage, and the money came to 
him in good time. 

“Childe Harold ” grew in size and more in value, as it 
was passing through the press. Murray, the judicious 
publisher, put in motion all the cunning machinery of 
preliminary puffing. Advance sheets were handed about, 
under promises of profound secrecy, and everybody told 
everybody else that nothing like it had ever before been 
read or written. 


Up to this time there were not a dozen persons in | 
| career. 


“society” who knew Byron by sight. But in two days 
after the formal publication, Byron, as he says, ‘‘ woke up 
in the morning and found himself famous.” 

Society had heard that he had a club-foot ; and a hunch- 
back had been added to his other alleged deformities. 
“No matter if he is as ugly as Alsop, I must know him,” 
exclaimed Lady Caroline Lamb. 

When society women found that the poet was the lhand- 
somest as well as the most gifted of mortals, they fairly 
ran mad about him. Among the first, perhaps fhe very 
first, to throw herself into his arms, was Lady Caroline 
Lamb, daughter of an Earl, wife of a rising statesman 
who was in time to become Lord Melbourne, the Prime 
Minister of England. She was also the mother of two or 
three children. She offered to sell her jewels for him if 
he wanted money ; tried to stab herself at a ball when 
she supposed that be had slighted her ; followed him like 
his shadow ; visited his rooms disguised as a carman, and 
begged him to run away with her. Byron im time got 
weary of her mad pranks, but did not find it easy to get 
rid of her. It is not proposed here to write the scandal- 
ous chronicle of four mad years. Making all possible al- 


lowance for exaggeration, nothing could be more utterly 


shameless than the life of Byron, during these years of his 
glory—nothing, unless it were the subsequent years of 
his disgrace in Venice. 

His affairs were growing desperate. One windfall came 
to his temporary relief. He made up his mind to sell 
Newstead, and it was offered at auction for the upset 
price of £90,000. Nobody would bid so much, and it 
was withdrawn. But before long a purchaser offered to 
buy it for £140,000 ; of the purchase money, £25,000 was 
paid down, to be forfeited in case the transaction was not 
completed. The man could not, or would not, pay the re- 
mainder ; and Byron pocketed the £25,000, with which, 
as he says, he paid some of his debts, but contracted more. 

His friends urged him to marry. A wife would, they 
thought, be his salvation. They meant, of course, that 
he should marry some great heiress. By some strange 
chance his fancy had been turned to the last woman in 
England whom any one could have supposed to be likely 
to captive him. 

Anne Isabella Milbanke was the daughter of a knight 
having a considerable estate, though just then much em- 
barrassed by the expenses of a contested election. His 
sister was Lady Melbourne, the mother of the husband of 
Lady Caroline Lamb. This good woman endeavored to 
bring about a marriage between her niece and the avowed 
paramour of her daughter-in-law. Charity may suppose 
that her motive was to wean Byron from this notorious 
liaison, 

Miss Milbanke was an accomplished young woman, 
with a strong tendency toward piety, of fine talents and 
acquisitions, and every way worthy to be the wife of a 
good man. Her present fortune was only £10,000 ; but, 
being an only chiki, she would probably in time receive 
much more from her father ; and, moreover, she was a 
favorite niece of Edward Noel, Viscount Wentworth, who 








had no legitimate children, and would probably make her 
heir to his estates, worth some £7,000 a year. 

In no ordinary sense of the word was Miss Milbanke a 
good match for Byron, whose pressing need was ready 
money. But he was charmed with her grace and modesty, 
so different from the vile though patrician set into which 
he had been thrown. He proposed for her hand, which 
she declined, but in a way that still left him hopes ; and 
for Byron to want a thing was to resolve to have it, cost 
what it might. A friendly correspondence was kept up 
between the two, even while he was running his maddest 


Meanwhile Byron’s debts grew more and more pressing, 
and he grew more and more gloomy. Moore, who doubt- 
less meant well, advised his friend to marry. Byron was 
of the same mind, and named Miss Milbanke as the 
woman. Moore demurred, and suggested another, who 
could bring him more money ; and persuaded Byron to 
propose to that other woman. The two were sitting to- 
gether when a letter came with the lady’s prompt and de- 
cided refusal. ‘‘ You see,” said Byron, ‘‘that after all 
Miss Milbanke is to be the person”; and at once he 
wrote a letter renewimg ‘his previous offer. He showed 
the letter to Moore, who said it was a pretty letter, and it 
was a pity it should not go. He doubtless presumed that 
there would be a refusal, and so no harm would be done. 
But instead of another refusal there was an acceptance ; 
and so the ill-starred marriage was hurried on with all 
speed, taking place on January 2d, 1815. 

Stories enough were afterward invented of Byron's 
strange conduct on the occasion of the marriage, all, per- 
haps, growing out of his famous ‘‘ Dream,”’ written after 
the union was broken off. It is certain that for several 
months Byron was quite contented in his new situation, 
and his wife quite us much so. She had brief reason to 
believe that she had won him over to a decent life. But 
the storm soon broke out. He was supposed to have re- 
ceived an immense fortune with his wife, and duns poured 
in upon him. Before a year had passed there-were half a 
score of executions in his house. He was evidently tired 
of playing the part of a moral man, and fretted against 
his chains. He grew surly, morose, and according to his 
own acknowledgment, at times brutal. How far he re- 
turned to his licentious habits is not certain. But it is 
certain that for the first time in his life he gave himself up 
to hard drinking, and even a moderate indulgence in 
wine made him brutal. Mr. Jeaffreson avers, without 
giving his authority, that Byron also took to the excess- 
ive use of laudanum. In his worst moods he inveighed 
to his wife against marriage, averred that he had married 
her only out of spite at her first rejection, and declared 
his purpose to go abroad again as soon as their child was 
born. She charitably supposed that he was temporarily 
beside himself. The more reasonable explanation is that 
he was acting the part of a madman, though for what pur- 
pose it is difficult even to form a probable conjecture. 

Their daughter, ‘‘ born in bitterness,” saw the light 
December 10th, 1815. The mother had scarcely risen 
from her sick-bed when she received a written request 
from Ler husband that as soon as possible she would 
leave his house, and make a long visit to her parents. In 
ten days she set out, leaving that husband whom she was 
never again to see, although he had promised to come to 
her in a few weeks, before he should go abroad. She 
wrote to him a playful note while on her journey, and a 
second one when she reached her father’s house, January 
16th. From that day little direct communication ever 
passed between them, though Lady Byron sometimes com- 
municated with her husband through his sister Ada, who, 











ever since her marriage, and for some years after, was her 
bosom friend as well as his. This of itself is sufficient 
refutal of the atrocious story so well known and to which 
no further reference will here be made. 

For some days Lady Byron cherished the belief that her 
husband’s conduct was owing to temporary insanity ; but 
Mrs. Leigh, his sister, and George Anson Byron, his 
cousin, could give no reasons for supposing this to be the 
vase. They called in physicians, who came to the same 
conclusion. The poor lady, clinging to her charitable belief, 
made a statement to her parents of all the facts which had 
come to her knowledge ; and in a few days laid the same 
statement before Sir Stephen Lushington, her counsel, and 
all of them came to the conclusion that there was nothing 
which made a future reunion impossible. But a week 
had scarcely passed before Lady Byron learned something 
before unknown. ‘This she laid before Lushington, who 
said that it was of such a character as to render any re- 
union contrary to the laws of God and man. 

Steps were accordingly taken to secure a legal separation. 
This Byron opposed ; but when the proof was laid before 
Sir Samuel Romilly, his lawyer, that upright jurist de- 
clared that he would not undertake the defense, and sent 
back to Byron his retaining fee. We can only conjecture 
how this new information came into the possession of Lady 
Byron, with all its damnatory proofs. Byron evidently 
imagined, and most likely correctly, that Mrs. Charle- 
mont,* who had been his wife’s nurse in infancy, and had 
since remained in the Milbanke household as the friend of 
the family, opened a secret drawer containing letters from 
his former mistresses. 

Byron dared not contest the separation, and formally 
agreed to it rather than go into court. February 2d was 
the day when he received formal notice of the determina- 
tion of Lady Byron. Matters were not concluded for some 
weeks ; but on the 25th of April Byron sailed for the last 
time from England. 

Again he went in no little state, having a huge traveling- 
carriage with all conveniences for dining for himself, and 
taking with him a valet, a butler, a courier, and a young 
crack-brained Italian by way of physician. His immediate 
destination was Geneva; but he went slowly, and it was 
not till near the beginning of June that he reached that 
city. There he found a party of English tourists who 
had preceded him by several days. These persons were 
Shelley, Mary Wollstonecroft Godwin, not his wife, but 
the mother of his infant son, and a young woman who 
called herself Claire Ciermont. It does not appear that 
Byron had ever before met Shelley and Mary ; but it was 
not long before his intimacy with the family—if it may be 
so called—gave rise for scandal enough. Now, who was 
this Claire Clermont ? 

After the death of Mrs. Godwin, her husband mar- 
ried a widow named Clermont, who had a daughter 
of about the same age as his own daughter, Mary, 
now the “affinity” of Shelley. This daughter was 
a beautiful girl, more Italian than English in looks and 
character. She thought her plain name, Jane Clermont, 
quite too commonplace, and took the more romantic one 
of Claire Clairmont—an altogether harmless piece of 
vanity. She had a penchant for the stage, and, perhaps 
without the knowledge of her friends, went to Byron and 
asked his powerful assistance to get her upon the stage. 
She did not go upon the boards, but entered upon rela- 





*The name of this woman is also written Carlemont, and even 
Clermont. She is not to be confounded with that of Claire Cler- 
mont, soon to be mentioned. Notwithstanding the similarity— 
perhaps the identity—of their names, there is no reason to s1npose 
they were in any way related, or that they even knew each other, 
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tions with him which in due time resulted in her becoming 
the mother of his illegitimate daughter, Allegra. It has 
been assumed by all biographers, that this imtercourse 
was begun in Switzerland, but incontrovertible dates 
show that it must have had an earlier commencement. 

The epitaph written by Byron, and placed wpon the 
tombstone of Allegra says that she ‘‘ died April 20th, 1822, 
aged five years and three months.” Assuming the age to 
be exactly given, she was born late in January, 1817. 
The relation between them had therefore reached its 
culminating point before Byron left Eugland, and in all 
probability had been for some time in existence when 
Lady Byron received the information which determined 
her to demand a separation from her husband. 

If, in the absence of all direct evidence upon the point 
—evidence which can never be had until the close of this 
century, when the Hobhouse papers are to be unsealed 
and read—we asswme hypothetically that this was the in- 
formation gaimed by Mrs. Charlemont, and communi- 
cated to Lady Byron, it explains the whole mystery. It 
shows that Lady Byron had been too credibly assured 
that her husband had been living in adultery while she 
was his wife. Not unlikely. she suspected that the date 
of his crime went back as far as to the time when he began 
to show himself weary of the married state, and was not 
improbably the exciting cause of this weariness. Any- 
thing short of this she could have forgiven ; but proud 
woman, pious woman, as she was, she could not in con- 
science condone this. Lushington, knowing her well, 
could not ask her to condone this. Romilly, knowing 
that the fact must come out upon trial, would not take 
Byron’s case into court ; and Byron saw himself forced to 
sign the agreement for an ‘‘ amicable separation.” 

It explains, moreover, how Byron could never, to the 
very last, look upon the separation as a final one. In his 
view—as was evinced by much of his previous life, and 
by all his subsequent life—open adultery, at least on the 
husband’s part, was a mere peccadillo which should 
trouble no sensible woman very much or very long. All 
would soon blow over. 

Grant, as must be done, that it is only a hypothesis 
that this was the additional matter furnished by Lady 
Byron, yet a hypothesis which contradicts no known 
facts, while it explains all, falls little short of demon- 
stration. 

There is nothing which shows whether Shelley and 
Mary Goodwin undertook to convoy Claire to Geneva, in 
order to meet Byron there ; but it is highly probable that 
they did. There was no reason why Claire should not 
have told Mary of her relations with Byron, and no 
reason why Mary should see anything objectionable in 
Claire’s being to Byron what she was te Shelley. At all 
events, she threw no obstacles in the way of Byron’s noto- 
rious Swiss intimacy with her sister by affinity, though 
not by consanguinity. 

But this intimacy came to an end as suddenly as it 
seemed to have begun. At the close of August the Shel- 
leys left Geneva, taking Claire Clairmont with them. 
Byron, however, remained in Switzerland until October, 
and then set out for Italy. He traveled leisurely, and 
reached Venice in November. He hired apartments in 
the house of a draper, who had a handsome wife named 
Mariana Segnati, and as early as the 17th of the month we 
find Byron writing gayly to his English friends of his 
relations with this young woman, for whom he professed 
an infatuation which he had not known in any of his for- 
mer amours. 

Of the life of Byron at Venice we shall speak as briefly 
as may be. Byron paraded his new mistress in all the 
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THE CASTLE OF CHILLON, 


streets and public places, and on all the canals of Venice, 
her husband looking on with the utmost complacency. 
He would not even tear himself from her arms to accom- 
pany Hobhouse to Rome. He threw himself into all the 
dissipations of the carnival with an eagerness which broke 
down his health, and he lay for a while at death’s door. 
Recovering from this, he made a brief visit to Rome in 








April—a visit to which we owe some of the noblest 
stanzas of the fourth Canto of ‘‘Childe Harold.” He 
then went back to Venice, and established himself with 
Mariana in a beautiful villa near Venice. Finally he got 
weary of his toy, and sent her back—not empty-handed— 
to her husband. 

He then hired one of the noblest palaces in Venice, 
which he filled with lewd women picked up in all vile 
places. To call the palace.Mocenigo a harem, would be 
to flatter it. It was a bagnio of the vilest sort. The 
reigning spirit was Margarita Cogni, the wife of a baker, a 
bold, black-eyed virago, ‘‘ with a face like Faustina’s and 
the figure of a Juno—tall and energetic as a pythoness.”’ 
For a twelvemonth she ruled the establishment and its 
master. / 

While these vile orgies were at their height, the Shel- 
leys and Claire came to Venice, bringing with them the 
child Allegra, now something more than a year old. 
Byron accepted the child, but would have nothing to do 
with the mother. Margarita grew wholly unbearable. 
She flung the plates about. and snatched off the caps of 
women who looked at her lord in public places. He told 
her she must go to her own home; she shrieked, and 
flung herself into the cana‘, from which she was fished 
out, and packed off to her husband, as Mariana had been 
to hers. 

During most of this period Byron drank furiously, and 
ate gluttonously. The consequences showed themselves in 
his person. He became almost as fat as he had been when, 
on his nineteenth birthday, he began to war against the 
physical flesh. Then, after a while, he could scarcely 
touch food, and sank into a state of extreme weakness and | 
emaciation. He looked like a man grown prematurely | 
old, with shaking limbs and whitening hair. But his 
physical constitution was still capable of one more rally, 
and he had nerve enough to give it a chance. Writing | 
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to Murray early in April, 
1819, he says: ‘‘About the 
beginning of the year I was 
obliged to reform my way 
of life, which was conduct- 
ing me to the sere and yel- 
low leaf with all deliberate 
speed. I am better in my 
health and morals.”’ 

That he was better i 
health is certain; his im 
provement in morals ma: 
admit of question ; for just 
at this time he was begin 
ning his intercourse wit 
Theresa Guiccioli. Thi- 
woman was the daughter o! 
Count Gamba, a noblema: 
of ancient though impover- 
ished family. At  sixteer 
she was married to the Count 
Guiccioli, a man old enough 
———— to be her grandfather. Seve: 
months later Byron was in- 
troduced to her at a conrer- 
sazione, and before a fort- 
night had passed the seven-months’ bride had become « 
faithless wife. 

The story of Byron and the Guiccioli has been by cun- 
ning writers tricked out in all the hues of romance. It 
we can imagine a world in which there is no idea of even 
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social morals, the story would form a pleasing comedy. 
The old count, her husband, for a while took the matter 
in the most contented manner; and though he had more 
money than he knew what to do with, tried to borrow a 
thousand pounds from the paramour of his young wife. 
The noble old father, and the chivalrous young brother of 
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e MISSOLONGHI, WHERE BYRON DIED, 


the frail Guiccioli became the bosom friends of Byron. 
Then somehow a storm arose. The husband raved and 
threatened._; The woman begged Byron to run away with 
her, which he was half inclined to do ; but thought better 
of it. Then the old Guiccioli invited Byron to hire a part 
of his palace at a high rent, and Byron, under the same 
roof as his mistress, was free to make as much or as little 
love to heras he chose. For a considerable time this free- 
and-easy way of life suited Byron very well. For excite- 
ment he played a little at the part of conspirator against 
the Government, joined the Carbonari, and gave them 
more or less money. Then he and the Gambas got notice 
to leave that part of Italy ; and by a kind of legal pro- 
cedure the countess got a decree of separation from her 
husband, on condition that she should live with her 
father or gointo a convent. She did live with her father, 
but Byron was conveniently by. 

But all this idle dalliance was only the amusement of 
Byron’s life. Never before had he worked so zealously, 
and to such purpose. During that period were produced 
most of the works which have won for him an undying 
place in Jiterature. Had he died before he left England, 
he would have left behind him a name merely as a young 
man who had written a clever satire, a shackling journal 
in verse describing a town in foreign lands, and half a 
dozen wild metrical romances, which had gained marvel- 
ous popularity for a season. But none or all of these 
gave promise of the last two cantos of ‘‘ Childe Harold,” 
of ‘‘Sardanapalus,” and of ‘‘Cain.” Least of all did 
they afford any presage of ‘‘ Don Juan,” that marvelous 
poem, which contains as much wit and wisdom, as much 
pathos and sublimity, as anything ever written. But the 
noblest and purest parts of it are inextricably interwoven 
with the meanest and the vilest things. While we can 
searcely wish that ‘‘Don Juan” should perish, we may 
surely wish that it had never been written. 

Byron’s participation in the movement for the liberation 
of Greece has been made the theme of laudation which 
it searcely deserves. It was an outgrowth of all his pre- 
vious life. Looking abroad over the world for a fresh 
sphere in which he might win the world’s applause, 
which he saw rapidly slipping away from him, this seemed 
to be the one. Dim visions floated before him that the 
crown of liberated Greece would be offered to him. So | 
after long hesitation he resolved to leave the Guiccioli, 
and cast in his fortunes with the Greeks. True, he did 
nothing worthy of note ; but he showed that had his life 
been prolonged, he might perhaps have accomplished 
much, 

But it was too late. His frame was worn out and ex- 
hausted, After tarrying five months upon the Island of 
Cephalonia, he landed on the shores of Greece on the 
oth of January, 1824, Six weeks Jater he had an epileptic 
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stroke, apparently a light 
one. This was followed by 
several others. He was 
alarmed at his condition, 
and took his usual mode of 
fighting disease — that of 
semi- starvation. On the 
11th of April he was seized 
by a low fever caught at the 


pestilential mud-hole of 
Missolonghi. Bleeding and 


blistering were of no avail. 
For four-and-twenty hours 
he lay unconscious. Early 
in the evening of the 19th, 
he surprised his watchers by 
opening his eyes for an instant. It was his last earthly 
act. In another instant he was dead. 


THE BUILDING OF ST. PETERSBURG. 


At the beginning of the last century a few scattered 
Finnish fishermen were almost the only inhabitants of the 
district called Ingria, on the eastern shores of the Gulf of 
Finland. For nearly a century the territory, though 
formerly Russian, had belonged to Sweden, when, in 
1702, Peter the Great, after a siege of several days, took 
the Swedish fort of Nyenschanz, which guarded the pass- 
age by the Neva to Lake Ladoga. Peter had resolved 
upon reorganizing his country, and winning for it a place 
among the Powers of the West. He had been longing for 
a ‘* window by which the Russians might look into civil- 
ized Europe,” and accordingly determined to erect a new 
capital upon the desolate marshes and low, swampy islands 
among which the Neva flowed on to the Gulf of Finland. 

Accordingly, a vast number of peasants—Tartars, Cal- 
mucks, Cossacks, Ingrians, Finns and Russians—were 
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ANCIENT BEDSTEADS. 


collected and set to work, and employed constantly in 
deepening the river channels, raising the islands, and 
driving innumerable piles into the pestilential swamps. 
Peter personally superintended operations, dwelling in a 
cottage which is still in existence, and pushing forward 
operations with the indomitable energy of an iron will 
with But for the enormous 
masses of workmen congregated together there no sup- 
plies could be obtained from the surrounding district, 
which had been devastated by long years of war, and the 
convoys that brought provisions aeross Lake Ladoga were 
often detained by contrary winds. 

Toiling on in cold and wet, badly fed,, and almost with- 
out shelter in inclement weather, it is little to be won- 
dered at that the foundations of the new city were laid at 
the cost of at least a hundred thousand lives. 
had willed that a great city should rise and be inhabited, 
and with him to will was to perform. Year after year forty 
thousand peasants from every part of his dominions were 
sent there to labor. Foreign workmen were hired to 
build and embellish the city, and also to teach the 
natives. Nobles and merchants received imperative com- 
mands to come and build dwellings. The erection of 
stone mansions in any other part of the empire was for- 
bidden whilst the new capital was in progress. 
in keeping up the supply of building materials, no vessel, 
large or small, was permitted to sail up the Neva, and no 
peasant’s cart to enter the city, without bringing a speci- 
fied quantity of building stones. 

After Peter’s death Catherine I. continued the work, 
though less vigorously. Peter IT. preferred Moscow, and 
resided there till his death. The Empress Ann did much 
to adorn St. Petersburg, which henceforth became the 
settled residence of the Court. 
uments have been since erected by successive monarchs. 
The Empress Catherine lined the left bank of the Neva 
with a granite quay, which has not, however, prevented 
serious inundations since that time. 


armed absolute power. 


To assist 


Various edifices and mon- 


As the result of so 


much imperial energy, and so much toil and suffering on | 


the part of the wretched laborers, a vast and beautiful 
city has replaced the dreary marshes amidst which Peter 
dwelt and planned his future capital. But its mainten- 
ance, like its foundation, is a constant struggle with 
It rests upon a structure of piles, without which 
it would sink deep into the marshes below. All large 
buildings, the granite quays, the very foot-pavements, 
rest on piles. : 

The district produces nothing except fish from the 
Neva, and for six months in the year the harbor is inac- 
cessible. The Winter is so severe that it is only by the as- 
siduous labor of a host of workmen that the city can be 
annually restored, in readiness for Summer visitors. Half 
a century of neglect would ensure for St. Petersburg its 
complete destruction. 


nature, 


ANCIENT BEDSTEADS. 


In prehistoric times, when men lived in the rude bee- 
hive houses and stone huts of which so many curious 
remains exist, even in the present day, the mode of sleep- 
ing was as rude as the mode of living, The sleeping- 
places or beds were constructed in the thickness of the 
walls, and this feature in the architecture of the rude 
dwellings of prehistoric man is perhaps more strictly 
archaic than anything else. 

That it has not died out as a practice incident to the 
civilization of Scotland is shown by the curious cupboard 
bedsteads still so prevalent, and which must, we think, be 
looked upon as a developed survival of the prehistoric 
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| pupil to sleep in his truckle bed. 


| came into fashion in England. 





practice. Butas soon as we reach historic times there are 
clear indications of a departure from this rude state of 
things. 

In subjugating the East the Romans assumed and 
brought back with them extreme notions of luxury and 
indolence. Previously, their bedsteads were of plank, 
covered with straw, moss or dried leaves. They borrowed 
from Asia those large carved bedsteads, gilt and plated 
with ivory, whereon were piled cushions of wool and 
feathers, with counterpanes of the most beautiful furs and 
of the richest materials. 

These customs were handed down from the Romans to 
the Gauls, and from the Gauls to the Pranks. There can 
be no doubt that this fact influenced English domestic 
furniture just as much as Continental, thougheeven here 
it appears that the influences of early custom are to be 
traced. So late down as Anglo-Norman times we find the 
bed attached tothe wall. In illuminations of manuscripts 


they are exhibited sleeping on very low wooden frames, 
with a mere board to support the pillow. 

The first ornament we find represented in the pictures 
in manuscripts is a canopy adorned with rich embroid- 
ered drapery attached to the wall ; under this the head of 
These canopies are found in English 
manuscripts early in the fourteenth century. 


the bed was placed. 
The ancient 
beds were sometimes double, a smaller bed running un- 
derneath the larger one, which was drawn out for use at 
night. These were the truckle beds or trundle beds, not 
unfrequently mentioned in old writings. It is sometimes 
called a running bed. 

In the inventory of effects formerly belonging to Sir J. 
Fastolfe we read, ‘‘ Item. ] rynning bedde with a materas.” 
In ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor” (Act iv., se. 5), the host 
of the Garter, speaking of Falstaff’s room, says, ‘‘'There’s 
his chamber, his house, his castle, his standing bed and 
truckle bed.” When the knight and his squire were out on 
‘‘adventures,” the squire frequently occupied the truckle 


| bed, while his superior slept above him. 


In the English universities, the master of arts had his 
At an early period ii 
was the place of the valet de chambre, who thus slept at 
his master’s feet. 

In the fifteenth century large, square-post bedsteads 
The dogs, says Lacroix, by 
whom the lords were constantly surrounded, had the 
privilege of reposing where their masters slept, and hence 
we recognize the object of those gigantic bedsteads, 
which were sometimes twelve feet in width. In the six- 
teenth century Francis I. of France testified his regard for 
Admiral Bonnivet by occasionally admitting him to share 
his bed. Hentzner speaks of beds at Windsor Castle 
eleven feet square, covered with quilts shining with gold 
and silver. 

The celebrated bed of Ware, immortalized by Shakes- 
peare, is another instance, though it is not so large as that 
mentioned by Hentzner. A very magnificent four-poster 
is described and figured by Wright in the ‘“‘ Archeological 
Album.” It belonged to Turton Tower, Lancashire. 
There is at Hinckley a curious and very ancient oak 
wooden bedstead, much gilt and ornamented, with twenty- 
nine paneled compartments neatly painted, with emble- 
matie devices, and Latin mottoes in capital letters con- 
spicuously introduced in each piece. 

Jacquemart observes that the bedstead would merit an 
entire bistory, for it has played an important part both in 
public and private life. In the Middle Ages it appeared 
in state on certain occasions, and, as we know, the expres- 
sion lit de Justice obtained in France till the reign of 
Louis XVI. _ A little later the hour of rising was the time 
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for giving audiences, the bed being placed under a canopy 
and on a platform with its head to the wall, and accessi- 
ble from both sides. But the bedchamber gradually ob- 
tained an increasing tendency to privacy the drawing-room 
and boudoir becoming the only places of reception. 

This subject would be a very interesting one to work 
out, bearing as it does upon the domestic manners of our 
ancestors. That bedsteads were considered important 
articles of household furniture we know by the oft- 
quoted clause in Shakespeare’s will. Bequests of beds 
with worsted hangings frequently occur in the Middle 
Ages. The Countess of Northampton in 1356 bequeathed 
to her daughter ‘“‘a bed of red worsted embroidered.” 
Lady Despencer gave her daughter Philippa in 1409 ‘‘a 
bed of red worsted.” Other instances of testamentary 
dispositions of beds could be mentioned. 

But perhaps the importance of the bed is best exempli- 
fied by a State Act in the reign of Charles II. In 1660 the 
ambassadors at Holland presented to His Majesty a rich 
bed, thought worth £10,000. There can be no doubt that 
the history of ‘‘the House” in England is one that has 
been unduly neglected ; but when itis taken up by a com- 
petent authority, the relationship of the bedchamber to 
the other portions of the house will perhaps be one of the 
most interesting and important chapters. 


THE MOUND PRAIRIES OF WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY. 
By Greorce Gisss, GEOLOGIST TO THE SoUTHWEST BOUNDARY 
SURVEY. 

Tue gravelly plains between the Columbia River and 
Puget’s Sound are characterized by the occurrence in 
great number of small elevations, which have given to 
them the descriptive name of the Mound Prairies. These 
mounds occur elsewhere, but more sparingly, in different 
parts of the country—so.far as my observation has ex- 
tended, im gravelly deposits, and in such situations as 
may be supposed to have been lake bottoms ; for I suspect 
those upon the hills above the Dalles of the Columbia to 
be of a different character, as they sve different in size and 
shape. 

The prairies upon which these mounds oceur lie wpon 
the Chihalis and the Tenalquet, the former emptyiug into 
Gray’s Harbor on the Pacific, the latter into Budd’s Inlet, 
an arm of Puget’s Sound, the valleys being separated by 
rolling hills. There is every evidence of their having 
been once lakes. The hills bordering them exhibit 
sloping banks, such as generally surround tranquil waters, 
and upon several there are more or less distinct lacustrine 
terraces. So strongly, indeed, do they suggest this 
origin, that the Indian legends tell of their being dried up 
by supernatural means. A noticeable feature among all 
of them is, that the ground is rather lower around their 
edges, or immediately under their banks, than in the 
centre, as it is the case sometimes with marshes. 

The first prairie of the series is that known as Ford’s, 
situated on the north bank of the ‘‘Skookum Chuck ” 
(strong water), and here the mounds are first observable. 
On this they are low, and not sufficiently numerous to at- 
tract particular attention. It is nearly a dead level, and 
raised but little above the freshets of the Chihalis. 

On the ‘‘Grand Mound Prairie” there are low, scat- 
tered mounds, the most distinct being those nearest the 
woods. What is called the ‘‘Grand Mound ” itself is an 
isolated hill about sixty feet in height, on which are a 
number of oaks and large firs. Its most gradual slope is 
to the northwest. No rock is visiLle on any part of it, but 








there is a spring on one side about two-thirds of the way 
up. It is, of course, entirely distinct from the mounds in 
question, though its form has doubtless been modified by 
water. 

Around and to the north of the “Grand Mound” the 
lesser ones are very indistinct, but through the middle of 
the prairie they become more numerous and better defined. 
They seem most so, however, near the edge of the prairie ; 
at least on the southeast side, where the road passes, and 





toward the eastern end they are well developed. They 
are usually covered with fern, denoting a better soil than 
that of the prairie level, which is gravelly and poor. 

‘**Long Prairie” is pretty well covered with mounds. 
It is more unequal in elevation than the last, and at the 
eastern end there is a terraced ridge in the middle, about 
twenty-five feet high, having a steep bank to the south. 
On this there are some few mounds of a larger size. 

On the ‘Little Round Prairie” the mounds are com- 
paratively few and low. The southern end of the Mimee 
Prairie is said to be terraced with but few mounds; the 
northern end is thickly covered with mounds about six 
feet high. The most remarkable development of this 
mound formation is on Rabbison’s or ‘‘Stony Prairie,” 
which lies on the Tenalquet. Nearly the whole extent is 
so thickly studded with them that the bases touch one an- 
other. The average height is six feet, and they are gener- 
ally twenty-five or thirty feet in diameter, forming sectic us 
of a sphere Quite a number of them have been open2d 
from curiosity, and in every case with the same result. 
They are composed of a light soil with interspersed 
gravel, being perfectly homogeneous through the whole 
mass. I caused one of them to be trenched down to the 
level of the prairie. There was no appearance of stratifi- 
cation. The soil and gravel were equally intermixed 
throughout. The prairie is of a generally uniform level, 
though with some swales running across it, and the inter- 
vals between the mounds are, as it were, paved with 
boulder-stones. The appearance presented was as if 
the superficial soil, down to this bed of stone, had been 
shoveled up into piles. The mounds are covered with 
grass and fern, the intervals as mentioned being stony, 
barren and destitute of vegetation. Beyond this prairie 
they extend a short distance into the woods, a fact which 
I have observed nowhere else. They have, however, no 
resemblance to the hillocks caused by fallen timber. 

Captain Wilkes, in his journal of the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition, speaks of these, under the name of 
the ‘‘ Butte Prairies,” as covered with éwmuli, .: small 
mounds, at regular distances asunder, conical in form, 
about thirty feet in diameter at the base, and six or seven 
above the level of the prairie. He opened some of them, 
but found nothing except a pavement of round stones. 
They seemed to him to be grouped in fives, thus *,*, and, 
he remarks, had evidently been constructed * * sue- 
cessively, and at an interval of several years, and were 
formed by scraping the surface soil together. 

Among the various theories respecting their origin, I 
have met with none that appears to me satisfactory. 
Captain Wilkes, as it would appear, is of opinion that 
they are of human construction. ‘Io this there are many 
objections. The Indians themselves have no tradition of 
their origin, and clearly do not recognize any marks of 
labor, or they would doubtless have referred them to the 
ancient or demon race, whose handiwork is apparent in 
everything anterior to their own traditional recollection. 
That they are not properly tumuli, is apparent from the 
fact that they contain no relics of any kind. Ther 
number, aloo. contradicts the supposition, as does like- 





wise the f..ct that there are none conspicwous above 



















































































































































































































THE MOUND PRAIRIES 


others, which would have been the case with the graves of 
Except for sepulchral purposes, I can conceive no 
There is no trace of design 


chiefs. 
object in their construction. 
in their arrangement, no distinguishable features or rela- 
tive position. 

In frequent rides through the prairies I have looked 
carefully, but in vain, for the disposition in fives men- 
tioned by Wilkes, and called the attention of others to the 
point, without ever succeeding in detecting it ; neither 
could I see any marks of labor upon them, beyond the 
fact that their material was homogeneous. As regards 
succession or interval in construction, the only possible 
evidence that can exist is, that some are more elevated, 
and in that respect nearer perfect, than others. As re- 
spects the pavement, it bears no evidence of artifice. It 
is simply the substratum of the whole prairie, which con- 
sists of boulder-stone from the adjacent mountains. 

Further, the mounds cover so great an area, that a pop- 
ulation much larger than could have been subsisted in 
the country would have been required to construct them, 


OF 
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ally they are as numerous in the hollows as on higher 
ground. As to the protection afforded by bushes, it is 


| very certain that clumps of the scrub oak do surmount 
| small hillocks on the skirts of the wood; but, on the 


| 
| 
| 





other hand, the mounds proper are too large and too equi- 
distant to admit of this explanation as a general one. 

Again, they have been attributed to the pushing up of 
the soil by the tubers of the wild cucumber vine (Me- 
garrhiza oregona), which often reach the size of a half- 
barrel, and are very often found in the mounds, or that 
these have formed a nucleus about which the soil has col- 
lected. But independent of the fact that they are only 
occasionally thus found, and that they as often grow on 
level ground, it would be much more probable that the 
vine here obtained the soil requisite for its growth. 

That they are not the remains of a burned or overturned 
forest is clear from comparison with the ground beneath 
existing woods, where large trees have been overthrown. 
The piles of earth and rock upturned with the roots 
always, of course, leave a corresponding depression. 
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unless a great length of time was occupied, and the 
process would, at least temporarily, have destroyed the 
only land from which subsistence could be derived. 
Now, it would be contrary to all experience of Indian 
character to persist for generations in heaping up these 
piles, unless for purposes of burial, and they are clearly 
not burial-places. They never could have been applied 





Professor Agassiz, to whom I submitted the foregoing, 
together with the drawings, gives it unhesitatingly as his 
opinion that the mounds were formed, during the period 
when these prairies were lakes, by fish of the sucker 
family, as covering for their eggs, and he states that the 
same process may be seen going on at this day in the 
ponds near Boston, where similar mounds are being built 


to defense. Again, they seem to be confined to the grav- up. Such a solution, though at first startling, seems to 


elly and stony prairies, and those where sand or light soil | be the only one acceptable. 
If | 


prevails are generally, if not entirely, free from them. 
they had been the work of Indians they would naturally 
have selected the easiest ground. 

Among other speculations, one is that they are the 
result of denudation, or, rather, that the mounds them- 
selves have been protected by vegetation, such as fern, 
bushes, etc., while the intervals have been washed away. 
I examined particularly whether there was any arrange- 


no continuous lines nor any such slopes as would admit 
of this explanation. Only in one or two swales did the 
wounds seem to me parallel to the general course. Usu- 








| serves as its rudder, and its stand is a slab of ivory. 
ment in reference to drainage, but found that there were | 


The accompanying sketch 
exhibits a very correct view of the ordinary mounds. 


A Tur jeweler has made a tiny boat formed of a single 
pearl, which shape it assumes in swell and concavity. Its 
sail is of beaten gold, studded with diamonds, and the bin- 
nacle light at its prow is a perfect ruby. An a 

t 


weighs less than half an ounce ; its price is $5,000. 


Tue world may make a man unfortunate, but not 
miserable ; that is from himself. 





THE DEAD MAN’S RING. 


THE DEAD MAN’S RING.—‘‘ MORNING DAWNED ON THE VAST SNOWY WASTE, AS SHE WAS BORNE INTO THE AWFUL CASTLE FOB 


STATE PRISONERS.” —SEE NEXT PAGE, 
Vol. XVI., No. 2—15. 
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THE DEAD 


Tue night was chill, with that sullen, pitchy darkness 
which precedes a violent storm. The wind rose in fitful 
gusts, as I dashed along with headlong speed over the 
wild moor of Abersford. Life and death hung on the 
issue of the next few hours. 

Should I reach that death-bed in time for forgiveness ? 
Would a father’s curse be revoked ? and would the noble 
inheritance of my ancestral line be mine ? Or would the 
song of the unwise virgins be mine—‘‘Too late! too 
late !”” 

Suddenly my horse stopped, trembling violently. 
Neither words, blows, nor the spur, used freely, could 
move him. Cursing his obstinacy, I alighted, just as a 
vivid flash of lightning revealed the cause of his terror. 

The body of a young man lay before me, right across 
my path, stiff in the icy rigidity of death ! 

I stooped to feel him, and withdrew my hand with a 
shudder, for it was wet with blood. 

The almost incessant glare of lightning revealed the pure 
Saxon type of beauty in his chiseled features, and the 
clustering auburn hair round the white forehead. 

WhatcouldI do? Time was of the utmost value to me, 
and he could not be restored; but a flash revealed the 
glitter of a ring on the dead man’s hand, which was 
tightly clasped around some object. I drew it off with 
difficulty, and also took a locket from his hand. 

Conquering a strong reluctance, I felt about his person, 
and found a folded paper—thick, like parchment. 

Leading my horse carefully past the body, I remounted, 
as the storm burst in fury ; but I reached the Abbey 
while my father still lived, and received his blessing before 
he passed away to the land of shadows. 

I turned from his death-bed, as the sun rose in beauty 
over the wide domain which called me lord, with a solemn 
vow never again to disgrace my name or lineage. 

Before I retired to rest, after my overwhelming exer- 
tions and excitement, I summoned the old steward, and, 
describing the adventure of the night before, ordered him 
to bring the body to the Abbey, 

I awoke from a long and dreamless sleep to receive his 
strange report, that no body could be found; nor could 
inguiry or offer of reward produce anything to elucidate 


the mystery. 


The ring, the glittering, brilliant sapphire, with an 
Arabic inscription, remained to show it was no illusioh ; 
and, on pressing a spring, the locket, exquisitely chased, 
flew open, revealing two enameled portraits set in dia- 
monds—the face of the young man as the lightning re- 
vealed it, and a woman of dazzling beauty. Her bright- 
searlet lips were half parted in a smile, and the dark eyes 
melted in a kind of beseeching tenderness. It was a face 
to haunt one for ever, and with a sigh I closed the locket. 

Years passed, and, at home and abroad, I looked in vain 
for the original ; at the Continental Baths, in the Swiss 
wilds, and on the plains of sunny Italy. My habits, as an 
old bachelor, grew more and more confirmed, and the face 
which had haunted me gradually faded into the past. 

I turned to political life, and was appointed minister 
resident at St. Petersburg. 

I took as my residence a magnificent palace on the 
Nevshof Perspective, and my retinue and appointments 
were princely. 

As soon as I was settled, and my cousin, Lady A—, 
had consented to preside over my mansion, I issued invi- 
tations for a ball, on the most lavish scale of splendor, to 
the Russian nobility. I scanned the list. 
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““Who is this Countess Louelska ?” said I. 
Polish title ?” 

“Ah, my lord, she is the beauty of the Court—a divin- 
ity,” was the reply. 

The evening came, and the long suites of apartments 
were one blazing sea of light. Thousands of pure wax 
candles shone on gold and crystal, bronze and marble, in 
their most artistic forms. > 

Massive folds of heavy purple velvet and amber satin 
shaded the windows, while spacious conservatories dis- 
played the rarest flowers. Every hue and clime perfumed 
the air with an intoxicating fragrance. Yellow oranges 
and lemons shone like golden balls among the dark, 
glossy leaves of exotics; and alabaster lamps hung over 
soft-falling waters, splashing over marble nymphs with a 
dreamy sound. 

As carriage after carriage rolled up and left its freight 
of beauty, my eye became wearied of the glitter of dia- 
monds and ‘‘ satin sheen.” 

Suddenly, at the head of the grand stairway, the an- 
nouncement of the Countess Louelska struck my ear, and 
I waited to see the beauty of the Russian Court. 

The crowd opened as if to receive its queen. 

My self-possession deserted me, for the original of the 
medallion stood before me! The same dark, liqyid eyes 
contrasted with a skin as soft as velvet and white as 
cream. The same golden hair waved and rippled on the 
small head, and strings of priceless pearls were twined 
around the slender throat. 

She seemed to float in alight, fleecy robe of tulle, looped 
over white satin by antique cameos, and bracelets clasped 
her rounded, polished arms, of the same design. 

She seemed as pure and shadowy as the icebergs of her 
northern home, and my heart beat strangely before a 
beauty I had never seen equaled. 

Thad not danced for years, yet I waltzed with the beau- 
tiful countess till I felt an intoxicating madness. I slept 
that night, only to dream of it. I awoke, only to think 
of it. 

In the brilliant round of gayety in the great Russian 
capital I was sure to meet her every night ; and while her 
bewildering beauty captivated my senses, her wit, her daz- 
zling powers of conversation, completed the enthrallment, 
and laid me a willing captive at her feet. 

Every day increased a passion that swallowed all other 
sentiments, and merged in one rushing stream every 
emotion. Yet, though she smiled on me, she smiled on 
all, and I felt a burning, restless jealousy consume me. I 
was timid, too, and feared to put it tothe test. Especially 
did I hate the Count Skizhello, whose beauty was that of 
youth—which, for me, was gone. 

Each day I analyzed my high birth and position, and 
determined toavew my love, and yet it was undone. 

In the devotion of the young count, I fancied some 
strange intelligence existed ; and then, too, I longed to 
elucidate the mystery of the medallion. 

From a secret drawer in my dressing-case I took out the 
ring one morning, and placed it on my finger. I would 
see if the countess knew it. As I entered her morning 
boudoir, hang with rose-colored silk, she was conversing 
with a field-marshal and some others on the peasant dances 
in her native Lithuania. 

A foreign prince had seen the ‘‘Roussalka,” and en- 
treated her to perform it, suggesting Count Skizhello as 


her partner. 
A young page took up a guitar, and nothing could 
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exceed, in the poetry of motion, her graceful movements. 
As she circled round her partner, I lifted my hand—a 
sunbeam struck across the ring. 

Paralyzed—transfixed with a deadly terror, she turned, 
as it were, to stone—her eyes dilated, her lips paled, and, 
with a deep groan, she sank to the floor. 

Hastily the guests departed, leaving her to her maid. 
My mind was full of perplexity. The ring must have 
some powerful association. As I thoughtfully gazed on 
it, I was joined by a Russian prince with whom I was 
familiarly intimate. 

“Will your lordship allow me to see that ring ?” he 
said, after a moment's hesitation. 

‘*Certainly,” I replied. ‘‘And do you know the in- 
scription ?” 

**T do not,” was the answer. 

Suddenly I determined to relate the tale of the murder 
on the moor. 

The prince seemed more than astonished—he was vio- 
lently agitated, and when he asked, ‘‘ Were there any 
papers in the dead man’s pessession ?” I produced the 
parchment so long concealed. 

“Tis a secret cipher known to the Polish chiefs. I 
know one person only who can read it,” said the prince. 
‘*Promise not to commit yourself with the fair countess 
till I know its contents.” 

I felt my cheek flush. 

**Do not be offended,” he continued. 
name of our friendship.” 

Visitors interrupted us. He whispered as we parted : 

‘‘Keep the ring. Do not let it out of your possession 
on any pretext.” 

I had a struggle the next day to keep my promise ; yet I 
sent to inquire after her health. 
beautiful, came back in reply! She was well—the dance 
made her giddy. It even breathed a touch of tenderness 
that swept every promise and sage resolve to the winds. 

What did Prince Szandle suspect ? I neither knew nor 
cared. My heart beat, and a radiance shone upon the 
earth. 

I hastened to the palace of my idol, and found her alone ; 
her manner—so soft and gentle—faseinated me, and I 
poured out the passion that filled mysoul. Never had she 
looked so lovely—in a pink silk robe, reclining on a pile of 
satin cushions. She smiled on my suit, and I left her 
with a triumphant sense of exultation. 

Still, my engagement must be kept secret—so ordered 
my capricious mistress. No one at present must know it. 
My English ideas were displeased ; but that was little in 
the balance. She was mine at last. 

Still, there were moments when grave doubtsarose. In 
her presence, all was forgotten. I determined to make 
the plunge, and know the worst ; and to remind me and 
oblige the performance of the resolution, I one evening 
put on the ring. 

T had the privilege of an accepted suitor, in private in- 
terviews, to which I admitted myself by a key through a 
postern door. 

Returning from a state ball, the lovely countess had 
changed her elaborate toilet for a loose robe of white satin, 
trimmed with swan’s down. It was not fairer than her 
skin; and her deep-dark eyes glittered more star-like 
than usual, 

She notieed the ring, carelessly, as a fine antique, but no 
further. I told’ her then of where I found it—of the me- 
dallion with the strange likeness to herself. A pale 
shadow for @ moment passed over her face as she said it 
must have been her aunt, a Polish lady, who died young, 
in exile, to whom she bore an extraordinary resemblance. 
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‘‘And was there nothing to identify the man ?”’ said 
she. 

‘A folded paper only.” 

**And where is that ?” she asked. 

‘‘T gave it toa friend to find out the cipher.” 

**You will bring me the wonderful picture ?” said she. 

I could not refuse, and assented on parting. 

‘And the ring ?”’ she murmured, over our parting kiss. 

I remembered my promise ; and yet, such was her influ- 
ence, I could refuse nothing to the countess. She was 
truly one of the sirens who control with a kind of mag- 
netic influence impossible to resist. 

I went to the private drawer in my dressing-case the 
next day ; the medallion and ring were gone. Plenty of 
diamonds were there, gold and other valuables, but 
nothing else was touched. 

I stood bewildered in astonishment. Where were they? 

For the first time, I saw a frown darken the brow of my 
lovely mistress. She even looked for the moment incred- 
ulous. 

I promised to detail a special police for their recovery, 
and she smiled once more. 

Never had she been so bewitching, so tender, and I 
ardently entreated her to be mine. She at last consented : 
but it must be a private marriage. 

‘‘And why, my darling, when I would claim you before 
an assembled world.” 

‘‘Tt is my will,” she answered. ‘‘I like the romance, 
the mystery. To-night,” she whispered, ‘at the masque- 
rade ball, have a priest ready at the distant Church of 
St. Kazan.” 

I arranged that my domino should be violet silk, with a 
lion embroidered on the sleeve ; and hers black, with a 
pearl cross, and a rosary and chaplet of pearls. : 

‘*T could never mistake you for another,” I whispered. 
‘‘The very beating of my heart would tell of your pres- 
ence, even in my grave.” 

The evening opened on a scene of unusual brilliancy, 
even in this luxurious capital. Music floated on the per- 
fumed air, as Roman gipsys, led forth by highland chiefs, 
met flower-girls and brigands, queens and clowns, all 
mingling in the dance. 

I met the countess, and we parted with a silent pressure 
of the hand. 

Suddenly a /fac-simile of myself met, my astonished 
gaze ; and, in the ever-changing crowd, I fancied another, 
exactly like the countess. Still I must be mistaken. 

The hours rolled on. In the conservatory was our ren- 
dezvous. AsI met the countess behind an orange-tree, I 
fancied again the flutter of a violet silk domino just before 
me as we slipped through the crowd to, @ side door. 

As we entered the carriage, the countess seemed over- 
come by emotion, and lay back on my shoulder as I 
clasped her form in my arms. 

We entered the dark, gloomy building, and in breathless 
silence wended our way under the heavy-arched aisles. 
We entered a side chapel, and the priest stood before the 
rich shrine. 

Two wax candles gleamed through the surrounding 
darkness on vast malachite pillars which rose in stately 
magnificence. A half-vailed marble saint, decked with 
jewels, gleamed in shadowy beauty. 

As I knelt in silence, and took the cold hand of the 
countess in mine, the deep tones of the priest were inter- 
rupted by a shrill burst of discordant laughter. 

I started in affright. 

The mask was torn off, and a dark-browed woman 
stood beside me, with an expression of derisive contempt. 

‘Where is your beautiful countess ?” she screamed in 
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my ear. ‘On her way to the dark Fortress of Madisloff, ; ~ It was true, Deceived by a dress similar to my own, 
where confinement is for life! A detected spy ; false to | she had entered a carriage, and morning dawned on a vast 
her own Government, and false to ours. She stole away | snowy waste, as she was borne into the awful castle for 
my lover with her pretty smiles, and I watched and con- | state prisoners. Silently removed, her name was never 
victed her! Ay, revenge is sweet!” and she darted down | mentioned. She was said to have retired to Lithuania. 
the aisle, and her last words rang on my ear: ‘‘She Although I escaped being the dupe of an adventuress, 
thought to shelter herself under the protection of Eng- | years passed ere I forgot the lovely woman I so desper- 
Jand through her representative !” ately loved. It was the one romance of my life. 
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HIDDEN, 


Nay, do not call me light and false, dear friend, 
And turn away from me with cold disdain, 
Because the chords you touched with idle hand 

Gave forth no answering strain; 





Nor call me fickle when I smile and jest, 

And look toward the world with happy eyes; 
Why should I swell life’s sorrowing tide 

With unavailing sighs ? 


Come! I will lift the flowers above my heart, 
And show you the dark grave I’ve hidden deep 
You did not know? Nay, do not grieve for me 
The time is past to weep. 


Are there not tears enough in life’s full cup ? 
Is not each wind that blows a dirge of woe? 

Then let me laugh and sing with careless mirth, 
And hide my sorrow low, 
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Although Prince Szandle 
proved from the paper her 
complicity in the murder of 
her flancée, and her treachery 
to her compatriots, I forgave 
all in recollecting her horrible 
fate—the dark stone tower for 
the silken boudoir—everlast- 
ing confinement in gloom. 


LITTLE ELSIE. 
A Farry TALE. 

*T pon’t know how in the 
world you pass your time, 
neighbor, without any chil- 
dren round you,” said the 
mother of a great crowd of 
boys. 

‘* Well,” answered her visi- 
tor, “‘I should not wish as 
many as you have ; though, if 
[ had just one sweet little girl 
to love, it would certainly 
make me much happier. But, 
good- by; I can find some- 
thing to do at home, even if 
there are no children there.” 

All the way home she thought, 
little baby, to make a pet of.”’ 

‘* Excuse me, madame, I did not observe you.” 

It was a very tiny old woman, who was standing directly 
in her path. She was dressed in a red cloak, and her face 
was hidden by the hood, which was drawn over it. 

‘*You shall have your wish, my little lady,” said the 
old woman. ‘‘Go, now, into your garden ; search care- 


fully among the flowers, and in one you will discover a | 


little baby.” 

“Oh, dear! is it possible? Come with me, good 
mother, and point out the flower.” 

But the old woman only laughed, and shook her head ; 
then, when they reached the garden-gate, she had disap- 
peared. So the little lady ran in haste to a splendid rose- 
tree, which was the pride of the garden. 

‘* Have you my baby, oh, beautiful Rose ?” she asked. 

‘*No, indeed ; I have quite enough of my own to look 
after! See all those buds coming up around me, and 
daily growing handsomer.” 
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‘**T really wish I had one 








LITTLE ELSIE: A FAIRY STORY. —‘‘ ELSIE CLASPED HER HANDS ROUND THE DOVE’S NECK, 


AND LAID HER LITTLE SOFT CHEEK DOWN UPON HIS FEATHERY HEAD, AND AWAY THEY 
WENT THROUGH THE AIR.” 


‘*Don’t be offended, Rose ! 
you.” 

A tall, magnificent sunflower was standing near. 

‘Have you my little baby hidden in your golden 
leaves ?” 

‘*T have to watch the sun going down, madame. 
he sets, I never remove my gaze. 
some of the other flowers.” 

‘* Pretty Pink, may I look in your half-opened buds for 
my——” 

‘Ah, ah! Pray, don’t touch me! A horrid old bee 
has just been here, and carried off ever so much of my 
perfume! O—h, o—h, it has given me the spasms !” 

‘Why, sweet Pink, you have such a quantity, surely 
you can spare a little for the poor bee. But I wonder if, 
when flying over the garden, he saw my baby. 

And on her way to the béeéhives the little lady observed 
some lowly blue flowers. 

‘*Forget-me-nots, with your beautiful starry eyes, is 
| there a little baby under your leaves ?” 
= ‘* Indeed, madame, I should hope not, 
for the gardener put his great foot down 
here, and almost killed some of our own 
young ones.” 

A honeysuckle was climbing higher 
and higher every day, and clinging by 
its branches to a tall tree, though some 
of the tendrils and sweet flowers trailed 
upon the earth. 

‘* Have you my baby up there ?” asked 
the little lady once more. 

“Do you expect me,” replied the 
honeysuckle, ‘‘to pass my time singing, 
‘rock a-by, baby, on the tree-top’? I 
have enough to do to take care of my- 
self, when the wind blows.” 

‘*Oh, how cross all the flowers are 
this evening! But it is almost nightfall, 
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and I guess they are sleepy.” 
At that moment the lady beheld an 
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elegant white lily, bending its fair head toward her, as if 
it would say : 

**Come here, come here !” 

She went to the lily, and there, sitting smiling at her, 
was the loveliest little creature ! 

“Oh, you pretty darling !” she cried. 

And taking out her lace-handkerchief, she wrapped it 
round the fairy baby, for its clothes were only made of 
white rose-leaves, and they felt damp with the evening 
dew. 

So she carried it into the house, and having found a 
small basket lined with silk, she placed the baby in it on 
the table, and the little fairy child was soon asleep. 

““What do you think of my baby ?” inquired the lady, 
when her husband came home. 

“Why, is it not rather small ?” inquired he, looking 
through an eyeglass. 

“Oh, yes; but she will grow, of course. And then, 
you know, it will not cost much to buy her clothes.” 

‘*That is true,” he answered. 

They called the little child ‘‘ Elsie.” She was a dear 
little thing ; but once, having had the misfortune to fall 
into the cream-jug, and at another time to be half-smoth- 
ered in the sugar-bow], she was compelled afterward, at 
meal-times, to sit in her basket on the table. 

But in a few years Elsie certainly did grow rather taller, 
and sho could talk so wisely that she was quite a com- 
panion for her ‘‘mamma,”’ as she called the little lady. 

There was, however, one great trouble. Every year the 
old woman in the red cloak came to fetch Elsie away ‘‘ to 
visit her own people,” as she said, and always seven whole 
days passed before she brought her home again. 

‘**Kiss me good-by, mamma, for here is the little old 
woman,” said Miss Elsie, one day, when the year came 
round again. 

“I wish the old woman was 

*“*Hush, hush, mamma! We must not offend her! Put 
on my best white dress and my blue sash. There, now, 
good-by !” 

**I do wish the old woman and all her troublesome re- 
lations were under the sea!” said Elsie’s mamma that 
night, she felt so lonely without her little daughter ; and 
she feared the day might come when they would persuade 
her to remain with them altogether. 

sut let us see what became of Elsie. 

“Take fast hold of my cloak, child,” said the little old 
woman. ; 

Elsie obeyed her, but was quite out of breath when 
they reached the hillside. 

**Coo, coo,” said the little old woman, as she watched a 
pretty white dove soaring over their heads—‘‘ Coo, coo !” 

And then the dove alighted upon the ground at their 
feet. 

**You must carry my little child quite safely, dove.” 

And she took off Elsie’s sash, and tied her to the dove’s 
wings. 

Elsie clasped her hands round the dove’s neck, and laid 
her little soft cheek down upon his feathery head, and away 
they went through the air. 

When he stopped in his flight, and returned to the 
earth, there was a little fairy waiting for them with a red 
cloak overherarm. She helped Elsie off the dove’s back, 
and bidding him “‘ fly away home,” led her into a splendid 
grotto. 

At the sides were pillars of crystal, and each pillar had 
wreaths of flowers twined round it, and the roof glittered 
with stars until it was more brilliant than the noonday 
sunshine. 

At the upper end of the grotto sat the fairy queen, and 
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numbers of lovely little elves were dancing and sporting 
round her. 

Elsie’s eyes were so dazzled with the splendor that she 
could scarcely see; she felt, too, rather shy, for they all 
paused in their dance, and looked at her. 

‘‘Please, your majesty,” said Fairy Dewdrop, who had 
brought Elsie from her home, ‘‘I don’t know how the 
child is to come next year, for the dove will not be able to 
carry her. If she only hadwings! How I pity the poor 
creatures on the earth who go walking about on their long 
legs. 

“ Fairy Dewdrop! What an expression !” 

“Excuse me, your majesty ; I meant to say their feet.” 

‘‘ Well, let the child go and amuse herself. I will 
speak with her to-morrow.” 

Elsie soon became more friendly with the fairies ; some 
brought her flowers, and others sparkling gems, until her 
little arms could carry no more. 

“Fairy Dewdrop,” she said, at length, “I am very 
tired and sleepy, and I think I caught cold coming 
through the air. Have you a bit of yellow jack you can 
give me ?” 

‘‘Ha, ba, ha!” laughed the fairies. 
name! Whatever sort of stuff is that ?” 

‘Oh, some horrid thing, I suppose, that the folks upon 
the earth eat !” answered Dewdrop. 

But Elsie went to sleep, and did not heed their re- 
marks. Next morning the fairy queen sent for Elsie. 

“‘Come here, child,” said she ; ‘‘ would you not like a 
pair of green and golden wings ? Then you can fly.” 

**T can walk, thank you, ma’am.” 

‘*But when you come to live here, you must appear 
like the other young ladies.” 

“If you please, ma’am, I would rather not come any 
more, for it makes my mamma sad ; and I love her dearly, 
for she is very kind to me.” 

** But look at our flowers, Elsie.” 

** We have flowers, too.” 

“Yes, but in Winter yours fade away, and sometimes 
are covered with snow.” 

**Ah! then I run out to play, and last Winter I helped 
Bill to make a snow man.” 

** And pray, who is Bill ?” 

‘* One of our neighbor's children, ma’am.” 

‘Elsie, when I gave you in charge to the white lily, I 
really expected you would have grown up more genteel, 
but I despair of you ; so you may return to your home. 
But before you leave I will grant you one request.” 

“Thank you, ma’am! Then I should wish to be rather 
taller, for now when I go out, every one says, ‘See that 
little fairy child !” 

** And you ought to be extremely proud of such a com- 
pliment, Elsie,” said Dewdrop ; ‘‘ but I think, if the 
queen gives her permission, you had better return to the 
creatures who eat yellow jack, and are obliged to walk on 
their—feet.” 

So the queen waved her wand, and Dewdrop called 
**Coo, coo,” when down flew the white dove, and carried 
home Little Elsie. 

‘‘Oh, dear, dear mamma, I’m never going to leave you 
again !” 

And every week they put a mark on the wall, to see 
how much taller she had grown, and really, after a while 
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you would never have believed that Little Elsie had once 
| been a fairy. 





A coop man is kinder to his enemy than bad men are 
to their friends, 
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A BULL-FIGHT IN SEVILLE. 


By T. ‘R. 


I wap scarcely taken my seat in the porch of the Hotel 
de Paris, in Seville, to refresh myself after a continuous 
ride of some fifteen hours from Madrid, when I was ac- 
costed by one of the attendants of the hotel with the ques- 
tion: ‘Whether I would like to see the bull-fight that 
day ?” I was assured that it was to be upon the grandest 
possible scale, and would be attended by the immense 
multitudes who had come up from the country to visit 
the agricultural fair then being held. , In addition to 
seeing the peasantry, I would certainly get a glimpse of 
the Alcalde and all his suite. 

I confess that the temptation was all but irresistible. 
Would a traveler, however refined in his feelings and con- 
scientious in his motives, be justified, I thought, in ne- 
glecting such an opportunity—an opportunity which 
might never occur again, and which, too, as it presented 
itself on a week-day, involved no obligation in regard to 
the Sabbath, the day on which these corridos were gener- 
ally held. Besides, how much was to be learned from 
such a spectacle? It would give me an insight into 
Spanish character such as I would fail to obtain else- 
where, and more particularly into that feature of it which 
had always been a mystery to me—the insatiable craving 
for blood which amusements of this kind always evinced. 

I had often tried to conceive of this feeling in reading of 
the combats of the amphitheatre in old Roman times, but 
I had never witnessed a practical illustration of it—such, 
for example, as a bull-fight would afford. For these rea- 
sons I was not long in making up my mind. ‘Iwill go,” 
I said, ‘‘ if not as a christian, at least as a philosopher, to 
witness, to me, a new development of this complex and 
many-sided human nature of ours. I will go too, to see 
to what depths of sanguinary barbarism even a profess- 
edly civilized people can allow themselves to sink.” So 
I told Fernando to secure at once a place for me where 
the most comprehensive view could be had of the whole 
affair. 

He was gone, I think, about thirty minutes, and then 
returned with the tickets of admission in his hand. They 
were for a seat on that side of the amphitheatre a la 
sombre, as itis called, which is protected from the sun’s 
rays, and, as he told me, just adjoining the pavilion of 
the Alcalde. 

By this time the streets of the city began to swarm 
with the immense masses that were making their way 
to the plaza where the fight was to take place. No 
pen could deseribe the heterogeneous character of that 
motley throng. The floodgates of Southern Spain seemed 
to have been suddenly thrown open, and to have poured 
into the town all the strange-looking characters that 
had ever found a refuge within its borders. Jews from 
Toledo, sallow-faced Moors from the coasts of Morocco, 
students with their satchels in their hands, grizzly-looking 
frfairs, padres fresh from the services of the cathedral, to- 
gether with any number of dark-faced, villainous-looking 
peasants, with their coarse garments and hempen-shoes, 
all pressing along through the streets and allées, as if 
their very lives depended upon the speed that they could 
make. A great many of these, I noticed, were accom- 
panied by their wives and daughters, who seemed to be 
impelled with as strong a frenzy as the men themselves. 
I joined them, swept along by the impetuous torrent. 

The amusement of bull-fighting is an old one to the 
Spaniard. It dates back many hundreds of years. Tra- 
dition affirms’ that they derived it from the Moors, the 
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Moors from the Romans, the Romans from the Thessa- 
lians, with whom, long previous to their subjugation by 
the Romans, it had been a favorite pastime. Be that as it 
may, certainly no people have ever pursued it with such 
avidity, and, if I may so express it, carried it to such per- 
fection as the Spaniards. The thirst for it seems to be 
inherent from birth in the Spaniard’s breast. He drinks 
it in with his mother’s milk, and as he grows in years, 
associated as it becomes with his earliest pastimes and 
pleasures, it assumes at length a frenzy of delirious pas- 
sion which he cannot resist. Old age, which extinguishes 
so many other desires, seems only to intensify this. 

The toys of the little children whom you see playing 
along the streets do not represent, as with us, the more 
peaceful denizens of the animal world, such, for example, 
as horses, dogs, and sheep, but fiery-colored bulls, bulls 
in the attitude of receiving the first shock, bulls rampant, 
bulls quietly expiring beneath the victorious knife or 
blood-dripping spear of the successful matador. Nor is 
the world of modern art, with all its refinement, exempted 
from the prevailing passion , for the paintings that attract 
the most are those which represent the bloody arena, and 
the ornaments of gold, silver and steel which find the 
readiest customers are those on which some portion or the 
same scene is portrayed. 

What shall we say of ladies of the noblest families wear- 
ing bracelets embossed with bulls’ heads, brooches con- 
taining the likeness of their favorite matador, and the 
very fans with which they cool their heated temples en- 
graven and painted with the whole scene of the amphi- 
theatre, not excepting even the bloody finale where tho 
coup de grace, as it is called, extinguishes the last spark 
of life from the blood-shot eyes of the expiring brute. 
There is not a large city in Spain that has not its bull 
ring and its appointed seasons for the sport. 

There is no doubt, I think, that the bull-fight has de- 
generated in character from what it was in former days. 
Formerly it was not, as now, conducted by trained fighters, 
but by young cavaliers, the sons of the noblest families, 


who desired in this way to exhibit their prowess, or prove ‘ 


their devotion to some fair inamorata who had won their 
affections. In those days they would ‘ win their spurs,” 
as the expression is, neé in combat with some brave 
knight like themselves, but with one of the wild bulls of 
the Pampas, which, if they succeeded in slaying, they were 
ever after regarded with distinction, but if not, generally 
paid the penalty of their daring with their lives. In the 
letters of the Comtesse d’Aulnois, a French lady of rank, 
who visited the court of Spain during the reign of Philip 
IV., we find the following romantic incident associated 
with a bull-fight of her day. 

‘*A cavalier of merit was in love with a fair young girl, 
who was only a jeweler’s daughter, but she was perfectly 
beautiful, and a great heiress. This young nobleman, 
having learnt that some of the fiercest bulls of the mount- 
ains had been taken, and thinking that he would derive 
great honor from their conquest, resolved to fight with 
them, and asked his mistress’s permission. She, horrified 
at the very idea of such a proposition, fainted away, and 
forbade him, using the whole force of her influence over 
him, to prevent his risking his life. In spite of this pro- 
hibition, he thought that he could not give her a 
higher proof of his love, and secretly prepared everything 
that he required. But, notwithstanding the care that he 
took to conceal his design fronr his mistress, she 
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discovered it, and left no stone unturned to change his! ‘‘‘ Your love,’ she said to him, ‘is more ambitious than 


resolution. At last the day of the féte came around, and he tender, and mine is more tender than ambitious. Go 
conjured her to be there, assuring her that her very pres- where glory calls you. You wish that I should be pre- 
ence would be sufficient to make him a conqueror, and to | sent—you wish to fight before me! Yes, I will accede to 
acquire for him a glory which would render him more | your wish, and perhaps my presence will cause you more 
worthy of her. trouble than encouragement.’ 
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“At last he quitted her and went to the Plaza, where 
all the world had already assembled. But he had scarcely | 
begun to defend himself against a fierce bull that had | 
attacked him, when a young peasant threw a dart at the | 
terrible beast, which pierced it, causing great agony. It | 
instantly left the young nobleman who was engaged with | 
it, and rushed bellowing against the person who had 
struck it. The young man, aghast, tried to escape, when 
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in this terrible state! He became beside himself, life 
was valueless to him, and more frantic than the bull itself, 
he performed incredible feats. He was mortally wounded 
in several places... . . That was, indeed, a day when 
people considered the /éte delightful.” 

Swept along, as I have already remarked, by the impet- 
uous throng, it was not long before I arrived at the gate, 
or, rather, the gates, of the amphitheatre. It was an im- 
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the cap which covered his head fell off, and the most | 
beautiful long hair in the world floated over his shoulders | 
and revealed that it was a girl of sixteen. So petrified | 
was she with terror, that she was unable either to run or | 
escape the bull, which gave her a terrible wound in the | 
side, at the very moment when her lover, who was the 
tocador, and who recognized her, came to her assistance. 
O God. what was his anguish at seeing his dear mistress 





mense structure, and in its vast external dimensions, 
seemed almost to rival the Coliseum at Rome. The 
throng at the gates was immense, and resembled, though 
on a far larger scale, the scenes which accompany the 
opening of the doors of one of the great London theatres, 
when a favorite actor is to have his night. In vain the 
gendarmes tried to restrain the surging mass ; it was of 


| no, uses, Get_in they would, if not with tickets, then 
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without. On the outside of the walls were written, in 
large characters, ‘‘ A la Sol” and “A ia Sombre,” desig- 
nating respectively the openings leading to seats on the 
sunny or shady side of the building. Of course, a seat in 
the sun, with a parasol over your head and a fan in your 
hand, is a much less expensive luxury than a seat in the 
shade, with nothing to blind your eyes or darken your 
complexion. The difference is just that between eight 
and twenty reals, or between forty and one hundred cents 
of our money. And those words, ‘‘ A la Sol” and ‘A la 
Sombre,” were shouted far and wide by the numerous 
ticket-venders, who, not satisfied with stationing them- 
selves at the doors, rushed wildly up and down the streets, 
for the purpose of waylaying approaching pedestrians 
in order to sell them choice seats. The din was terrific, 
accompanied by wild gesticulations, and even with vio- 
lence toward those who were passing in. 

It was through this dense throng that, urging my way, 
I succeeded in passing the vast portals ; then threading a 
passage here, and ascending a staircase there, I at length 
came out upon the vast interior, with its multitudinous 
array. And what a sight! Never before, in an experi- 
ence of many years, had such a gathering ever met my 
eye. Had the whole of New York city, with its teeming 
thousands, and hundreds of thousands, been compressed 
into one vast space, it could not, I thought, have pro- 
duced such an effect as the innumerable multitude which 
I saw ranged before me. Every variety of costume was 
there, and every possible delineation of color. Myriads 
of parasols reflected the sun’s rays in blue, or red, or 
orange or purple. Thousands upon thousands of fans 
kept up a fluttering which almost drove the eye to dis- 
traction. Costly silks, airy mantillas of the richest lace, 
gold and silver combs, bodices, jewels, precious stones, 
gay and variously tinted mantas, velvet coats and wide 
sombreros—all helped to form a picture as quaint as it 
was beautiful ; a mighty combination of motion, form and 
color, such as one sees only in the teeming canvases of 
Tintoretto. 

Just at my right, under a wide-spread canopy, stood 
the Alcalde of the city, with his two daughters and a por- 
tion of his suite. He was a venerable-looking gentleman, 
evidently of the old Spanish school ; tall, well-formed, 
with snowy beard and hair, an impersonification of dig- 
nity and nobility. The young ladies, enrobed in silks 
and resplendent with jewels, stood or moved about with 
that quiet, easy nonchalance so peculiar to the high-born 
sefloritas. Their complexion avas much fairer than that 
of the generality of ladies about them, but their ¢oal- 
black eyes under their beautifully penciled: eyebrows 
fairly snapped with fire. I longed to catch the drift of 
their excited remarks and emphatic gesticulations, but 
my knowledge of the Spanish was too limited for that, 
and I had to content myself with watching the play of 
their beautifully chiseled features. 

I was thus engaged when my ear was startled by a loud 
fanfare of trumpets, which sent their echoes pealing all 
along the vast walls of the building. It was the signal 
for the fight to commence, and in a moment of time one of 
the large vomitorios suddenly opening, there emerged a 
procession of some twenty or thirty robust men, in the 
most brilliant and beautiful dresses which I remember 
ever to have seen. They were to take, as we will pres- 
ently perceive, a most prominent part in the fight, and 
evidently had their stations assigned them before enter- 
ing. On and around the vast arena they marched, headed 
by the two maestros, until they came opposite to the pa- 
vilion of the Alcalde, when suddenly stopping, facing 
about and bowing simultaneously, they formally asked 











permission to begin the fight, promising, at the same 
time, to carry it on in a way that should do honor to £/ 
pueblo de Sevilla, el senorio, ete. 

Let us now see who these men are, and what offices 
they are to fil First of all, these were the espadas, or 
swordsmen. ‘They are the maestros of the art—men of 
great daring, a quick eye, firm wrist, and presence of 
mind. Their part is to dispatch the bull after the fight, 
a most dangerous office and sometimes followed with the 
most fatal results should, perchance, the animal, in his 
dying agonies, make one more desperate plunge at his an- 
tagonist. These men follow special rules laid down for 
their class by some great master, or sometimes found a 
new school themselves. So perilous are their duties that 
they are paid from two to three hundred dollars for each 
corrida, or performance. There are always two of them at 
each, besides a third one, a sobresaliente, as he is called, 
in case of accidents. 

Following the swordsmen are the chulos—men bearing 
on their arms bright-scarlet mantles or cloaks, which, 
with the utmost dexterity and skill, they flaunt before the 
bull, in order to exasperate and madden him, and then as 
dexterously evade him when he gives his deadly thrust. 
Too often are the poor fellows thrown, thrust through, or 
trodden under foot by the infuriated beast. A purse of 
twenty dollars is considered a sufficient compensation for 
the services of a chulo. 

Next come the danderilleros—quite a different set, and 
with offices quite different. They carry in their hands 
long darts made of highly polished steel or wire, prettily 
ornamented with ribbons of various colors, which, gath- 
ered at the top of the darts, stream out like so many pen- 
nons. These steel darts are sharply barbed at the end, 
and their purpose is, when driven into the back of the 
bull, where a wound has already been made by the spear 
of the picador, to sting the animal into a still more furious 
rage, and so develop to the utmost his fighting qualities. 
I have seen a bull roaring around the ring with some half- 
dozen of these barbed arrows rankling in its wounded 
back, and lacerating it more and more deeply with every 
movement. This operation, too, requires the greatest 
delicacy, tact, and quickness, for the only moment for 
thrusting in the barbed arrow is when the bull lowers his 
head to toss his enemy to the skies. The banderilleros 
receive from fifty to seventy dollars each for their work. 

These three classes having taken their assigned places in 
the arena, are almost immediately followed by the proccs- 
sion of the picadores. These are men armed with long 
pikes, which they carry on horseback as lancers carry their 
pennons on parade, The studs they ride are poor, jaded 
animals, gathered here and there and everywhere for the 
occasion, but so ‘‘ doctored,” as the term is, that they 
sometimes make quite a respectable, if not mettlesome, 
appearance. Poor creatures! Little do they know the 
awful death that awaits them. These picadores, having 
ridden around the arena, stop in front of the Alceade’s 
pavilion as did the others, make their obeisance, and then 
take their respective positions in the ring. The services 
of a picador are estimated at about one hundred dollars of 
our money. 

No sooner are the picadores formed in array than an- 
other trumpet-blast is sounded, when out springs a man 
on a dark charger, bearing in his hand the key to the 
vomitorio whence the bull is to emerge. He is generally 
dressed in black, with black hat, cloak, and gloves. It is 
but the work of an instant, and back he flies as fast as he 
came, lest his adversary should come close upon his heels. 

And now follows a moment of the most intense excite- 
Every breath of that vast assembly seems for the 


ment, 





time being hushed, and every eye intently fixed upon the 
large aperture or cavern whence the animal is to emerge. 
Almost immediately I caught sight of his huge eyes, glar- 
ing like balls of fire through the darkness as he came 
ambling on. 

I never saw a finer specimen of bovine structure—a 
grand old Andalusian, fresh from his native hills, perfect 
in every point—fierce, shaggy, with head defiant, with 
tail erect, evidently ‘‘spoiling for a fight.” Once out in 
the arena, he suddenly slackened his pace, stood perfectly 
still, looked up and around at the immense circle of 
people, and seemed for the moment completely dazed. 
Then, as the vast audience began to hoot and whistle, as 
their custom is when they would provoke the bull, he 
suddenly came to his senses, and seeing one of the 
laborers, who had been left alone by his companions, 
quietly smoothing the soil in a distant part of the arena, 
he made for him with the velocity of a panther. For- 
tunately, the man happened to see him in time, and seiz- 
ing his spade, bolted with a rapidity of stretch which was 
perfectly marvelous. Arriving at the thick wooden parti- 
tion which, for purposes of safety, separates the lower tier 
of seats from the arena, he leaped over it with the quick- 
ness of a flash, and had no time to spare. This was the 
signal for commencing, and so from one part of the arena 
to the other the chulos, or cloak-men, shot forward to 
sport with the excited animal as a fisherman angles with a 
trout. They creep up slyly toward him ; they peep at him 
over one of his flanks and then over another, and when 
the right moment comes, whirl the cloak before his face, 
and, with the quickness of lightning, dash aside when he 
attempts to impale them. Sometimes, in their haste, the 
cloak is left appended to the bull’s horns. 

This continued, I should judge, some fifteen or twenty 
minutes, one chulo after another in turn besetting the 
lumbering brute, wearying him out with his fruitless 
thrusts, and exciting the vast assembly to the utmost by 
the terrible risk of death that they run. 

Sometimes, but not often, the chulo is caught; but 
this not so much from a lack of quickness as through a 
stumble or fall ; and then if there is no fellow-chulo at 
hand to distract at once the bull’s attention from his 
victim, by a sudden waving of his red manto, the doom 
of the poor fellow is sealed. Gored and mangled, he is 
borne to the chapel which is always attached to these 
bull-rings, where a priest stands ready to shrive him, and 
send him, a rejoicing soul, into the society of the blessed 
in heaven. 

After the chulos the picadores came forward to try their 
hand, but not to the exclusion of the former, who still 
stood around to be of service in distracting the bull’s at- 
tention in case of danger. A single picador at first 
advanced, carrying his lance poised in the air, and with 
the eyes of his horse bandaged that he might not be ter- 
rified at the onset of the bull. The bull seeing him, at 
once made for him with a rush, when the picador, rising 
in his stirrups, presented the point of the lance toward 
him, and endeavored to break the onset by planting it in 
his back. Sometimes, if the picador be of unusual dex- 
terity and strength, he will succeed in this, but it is 
oftener the case that the bull plants his horns in the 
horse’s belly before the picador can plant his spear in his 
back ; and even when this is not the case, when the point 
of the spear is securely fastened in the bull’s back, he will 
still press horse and rider backward, and eventually 
wound, if not kill, the one or the other. And this was 
just what happened to the picador before us. The bull, 
in spite of a fearful wound in the back which the picador 
had given him, pushed him back for a long distance, then 
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got his horns under the horse, and gave him a thrust 
which whirled him round andround. Of course the poor 
animal was fairly beside himself through terror, yet he did 
not fall, as I expected, and was soon spurred on again to 
the attack, though with a wound in his stomach through 
which the entrails could be distinctly seen. This time it 
was with a fatal result. He was soon toppled over, his 
rider safely leaping off, and, after a few convulsive strug- 
gles, gave up the ghost. That poor brute, so fearfully 
gashed, and then struggling in the agonies of death, sent 
a shudder through me which I feel almost to this very 
day. 

Now rode forward another, and still another, picudor, 
but generally with the same result. The horse would 
stand it, perhaps, for a while, but was sure, sooner or 
later, to succumb to the thrusts which would lay him 
helpless, if not dead, on the ground. Sometimes, when 
not too severely wounded, the horse will be taken out 
of the ring, put into the hands of the veterinary sur- 
geon, and come trotting in again, to be more fright- 
fully butchered than before. This continued until this 
particular bull had laid no less than four horses in the 
dust, and was himself saturated with his own blood, 
which oozed from the wound on his back, and ran in 
streams down the whole front of his body. 

The game, to the Spaniards, was now just beginning to 
get exciting. The bull, dripping in his: own gore, and 
with the fire of a thousand furies glaring from his eyes, 
went to and fro, seeking some new object of attack. Just 
at this time a chlo, happening, for some reason or other, 
to cross his path, the bull:approached him with the ferocity 
of a tiger. The chulo, taken by surprise, took to his 
heels, and the bull after him. Almost at the very second 
that the chulo’s heels went over the dividing fence the 
bull’s horns crashed against its outer surface. Occasion- 
ally the bull, if particularly agile, gets astride of tho 
fence, and then it is a pretty busy time of day with the 
near-by spectators. Women shriek, little children scream 
with terror, even strong men blanch with fear, and in 
their efforts to seek refuge in flight overturn chairs and 
benches. 

A few more rounds and it was very evident that tho 
strength of the animal was beginning to fail. There was 
not the fight in him that there was a few minutes before, 
and the fire of his eyes was fast paling. I noticed, too, 
that he would now submit to the grossest insults with 
impunity. The banderilleros, who had been watching 
their chance, were not slow now to take it. So, one by 
one, creeping stealthily forward, they planted their barbed 
darts into the lacerated and bleeding back of the poor 
brute so successfully that, in a few seconds, no less than 
seven or eight of them were hanging dangling down his 
sides. Then the smothered fires began to burn again, and 
the old ferocity to break out anew in a tempest which 
threatened to tear up the very ground beneath him. 
Chulos and picadores bravely gathered around for a re- 
newal of the fight. But the game was evidently up. I 
soon saw the knees of the poor creature beginning to 
tremble, as he was preparing to lie down in a pool of his 
own blood. It only required the quick, sharp hand of 
the espada to give the coup de grace. A quick flash of 
steel in the air, brought down so as to penetrate the 
spinal cord, and then, in quicker time than I can write it, 
the huge corpse rolled over in the dust, while the band 
breaks out into delicious strains of music, and cigars and 
hats and cigarrettes are rained down upon the victorious 
maestro. 

One act more—the rushing in of a span of four horses, 
with waving plumes and gilded hoofs and crimson and 
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blue caparisons, to drag the carcass of the fallen brute out 
of sight when it is cut up into steaks for the poor of the 
town, and the first part of the bloody drama is over. 

Of course, there must be some respite after so exciting 
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CHALCHIHUITLS.— NO. 1.—SECTION OF TEMPLE TOMB, PALENQUE. 


a scene, and the people improved it in eating and drink- 
ing, fanning and coquetting, and in discussing the merits 
of the various fighters. In ten minutes the trumpet rang 
out again for the second scene. This time it was a bull 
very young and under stature, but he bounded in with 
the strength of a four-footed Hercules. He flew on the 
first horse he met with the ferocity of an hyena, in a 
moment dismounted the rider and laid the animal on his 
side. By the aid of a chulo the bull’s attention was for a 








NO. 2.— CHALCHIHUITL, OR ENGRAVED PRECIOUS STONE, FROM 
OCOSINGO, CENTRAL AMERICA. 
moment distracted, and the horse got on his feet again, 
and riderless, moved off, but it was with his entrails 
dragging on the ground beneath him. This horrible spec- 
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tacle lasted but for a moment, for the poor creature was 
soon put out of his misery. Then the bull made a mad 
leap at the chulo who had thrown the red mantle at him, 
who at once took to flight, with the bull after him. It 
would have been an unequal contest at the best, for the 
light-footed Spaniard this time easily outstripped the 
animal, had not the poor fellow stumbled and fallen. Then 
suddenly arose such a frenzy of excitement as I never re- 
membered to have witnessed before. The whole of that 
immense audience seemed to rise on tiptoe, and hold their 
breath with horror. I myself turned away my head from 
what seemed inevitable death. But, fortunately, a brother 
chulo was near at hand again, to distract the bull and 
save the man’s life. 

It was just at this time that I lifted my eyes to see the 
effect of all this upon the faces of the fair women under 
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the Alcalde’s pavilion. There they sat, as quietly and un- 
concernedly as if viewing some innocent drama on the 
boards of a theatre. Not a feature altered, not a muscle 
relaxed, while the venerable old governor puffed his cigar 
and chatted away with the members of his suite as on a 
holiday parade. They were evidently ‘old sojers” in the 
business. 

The little bull now for a while seemed to have every- 
thing his own way. He went raving and tearing around 
the ring, seeking some one to plunge his horns into ; nor 
did it seem to him much to matter whom. Both chulos 
and banderilleros, for the time, at least, evidently thought 
that it was best to give him a wide berth. By-and-by a 
solitary picador rode up with his spear, accompanied at a 
respectful distance by a couple of chulos. The man suc- 
ceeded in wounding the animal, but in an instant I saw 
both horse and rider going up into the air. Both fell to- 
gether, the horse with his stomach ripped from fore to 
aft, with not a single organ left within him, the man 
stretched his full length upon the ground, with his feet 
entangled in his own stirrups. The wise and ferocious 
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brute saw his opportunity, and went at the man to pinion 
him to the earth. But, now as before, the red cloak came 
to the rescue, blinding and distracting the bull, while the 
picador was assisted to his feet and taken off. More cau- 
tion was now exercised in dealing with the ferocious 
animal, and yet it was not till three horses more lay 
stretched and bleeding on the ground that the little bull 
was brought under. Saturated with his own blood, 
which now not only streamed from his wounds, but fairly 
spouted from his nostrils, he began to feel the faintness of 
death creep over him. In vain the banderilleros plied 
him with their darts. Almost before the espada could 
reach him he was lying on his side, as motionless as the 
ground beneath him. 

And so for two or three long hours more the slaughter 
went on, till seven bulls and seventeen horses bit the dust 
in the agonies of death. Do you ask howI could have 
witnessed it all? Gentle reader, I did not, and could not. 
The drama was scarcely one-third played out when my 
eyes began to grow dim and my head toswim. As Iarose to 


‘eave, the throng around me stared with astonishment 


that I could persuade myself to relinquish so fine a spec- 
tacle. And—shall I confess it ?—I felt more than once 
that it had been a relief to me, after the bloody butchery 
of those poor harmless animals, could I have seen one or two 
of the actors in the scene themselves wounded or thrust 
through, and I think 
that every humane man 
who ventures to witness 
a bull-fight would con- 
fess to the same. What 
shall we say of these 
Spanish people that 
delight day after day to 
riot in such a. carnival 
of blood as this ? What 
shall we say of the 
highly refined seforas 
and senoritas of Seville 
who can sit unmoved 
at such appalling spec- 
tacles? And what of 
the fathers who can 
bring their little sons 
thither, and_ the 
mothers their little 
daughters ? 

Is not here to be 
found at least one of 
the causes of the back- 
wardness of Spain in all the refined and ennobling in- 
fluences of life? Can virtue thrive in such an atmo- 
sphere? Can integrity and worth take root and spring up 





No. 5.— CHALCHIHUITL, FROM 
OCOSINGO, 








in such a soil! 
Nor is bull-fight- 
ing on the de- 
cline in Spain. 
Rather it is on 
the increase. In 
one year of late 
2,375 bulls were 
killed. The drain 
on the country in 
the way of ani- 
mal life is im- 
mense, but the 
profits to the 
proprietors of 
these corideros 
are enormous. 
The Church has 
more than once 
sough t to check, 
if not to put an 
end to, the car- 
nival of blood. 
But it is of no use. The people will have their bull- 
fights, despite the remonstrances of the clergy. It would 
seem as if the whole Spanish nature must be changed 
before bull-fights are to cease. 





NO, 6,— CHALCHIHUITL, FROM OCOSINGO, 


CHALCHIHUITLS, THE TEWELS OF ANCIENT 
MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Tue burial-vaults of all the civilized Central American 
nations do not seem to have differed in any important re- 
spect. For priests and princes they were constructed be- 
neath religious structures, while the people at large were 
buried in various ways, sometimes beneath rough mounds 
of earth and stone. I subjoin a section of one of the 
smaller temples of Palenque, with the vault beneath, 
which was equally the resting-place of the dead and the 
abode of the oracle (Cut No. 1). 

In character, if not exactly in dimensions, it coincides 
with one covered by a mass of fallen masonry that was 





discovered and excavated in the year 1852, in Ocosingo, 
in the department of Quesaltenango, Guatemala. Here 
were also found a series of sepulchral vases containing the 
ashes of the dead. Most were crushed, but, carefully 
placed in the largest and most elaborate urn, which occu- 
pied the place of distinction at the head of the vault, that 
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is to say, furtherest from the doorway, were found a 
series of relics perhaps the most interesting, if not in a 
monetary sense the most valuable, yet discovered on 
this continent, and which furnish us with one of the most 
striking illustrations of the high condition that had been 
reached by aboriginal American art. They consist of a 
series of engraved and perforated green stones—probably 
those ealled chalchiuitls by the ancient Mexicans—and of 
sufficient hardness to scratch a cut glass. And here I may 
say that green stones, such as some varieties of jade, 
nephrite, ete., were generally esteemed by the primitive 
nations of the world as of special value, and regarded 
with veneration, as they still are in China, Japan, and the 
East generally. Those which the Mexicans called chal- 
chiuitls were so highly valued, that among the presents of 
geld and silver sent by Montezuma to Cortez for the King 
of Spain, he ‘‘desired to add a few chalchiuitls of such 
enormous value that he could not consent to give them to 
any one exceptsuch a powerful emperor. Each of these,” 
he said, ‘‘ is worth two loads of gold !” 

The stone from which these relics is cut more resembles 
green quartz than any other known material, and the re- 
semblance is recognized by the Spaniards, who call it 
Madre de Esmeralda—mother of the emerald. The Mexi- 
can word chalchiuiil signified, according to the diction- 
aries, ‘‘a low kind of emerald.”’ Some writers have 
supposed that this name was given to the turquoise, but 
the descriptions of it seem irreconcilable with this suppo- 
sition. 

The figures are all cut in low relief, except certain 
“hieroglyphies,” which are incised, and the faces of the 
stones are polished so highly as to appear as if composed of 
the finest green enamel known to modern art. Perhaps 
the most interesting relic of the series is that represented 
in Fig. 2, which is size of the original. It is so not less on 
account of its workmanship than as bearing the conven- 
tional figure of the Cuculcan, the Central American 
Buddha, and whu was adored in Mexico uader the name 
of Quetzalcoatl—green feathered serpent. The figure is 
represented seated cross-legged on a kind of ornamented 


couch or cushion, with the left hand resting on the left | 
side one and one-tenth inches, and up from below one and 


thigh, while the right hand is raised breast high, as if in 
the act of benediction. He wears a girdle around his 


loins, and on his breast is represented an oblong»rectan- | 
| much polished down. There is a zone of surface about 


gular plate, or tablet, suggestive of that said to have been 
worn by the Jewish high priests. The face is in profile, 
showing the salient nose and retreating forehead that 
characterize most Central American sculptures. Ay or- 
nament is inserted in the lobe of the exposed ear, and the 
head is surmounted with the characteristic elaborate 
plumed headdress that we observe on the monuments and 
in their paintings. The whole is a close miniature copy 
of a bas-relief found by Mr. Stephens in one of the inner 
chambers, or oratories, of Palenque, sketched by Mr. 
Catherwood, and of which I give a copy in order to facili- 
tate comparison. The tablet (Fig. 3) is a little over five 
feet long, and was formerly surrounded by a rich stucco 
border. The principal figure also sits cross-legged on a 
couch or pedestal ornamented with heads of the ocelot, 
and also with his right hand raised as if in the act of 
making some mystical sign. A single glance suffices to 
show the identity between the personage represented on 
the tablet with that shown on the green stone. 

The back of this stone is smooth and plain. At about 
one-third of its length, measuring from the top, it is 
drilled through from edge to edge—the hole being about 
two-tenths of an inch in diameter—with the obvious de- 
sign of suspension from the neck or other part of the 
person of the wearer. The edges at the back are also 














pierced by small holes, diagonally, so as not to show from 
the front, and with the equally very obvious purpose of 
affording means of attaching the stone to cloth or other 
material. 

Cut 4is a representation, two-thirds of the size of the 
original, of another relic, of similar but more opaque ma- 
terial, which, but for a strip of clear white quartz on its 
lower edge, might be mistaken for dark green enamel. It is 
an irregular semi-disk in shape, four and a half inches in 
greatest length, and shows a human full face, surmounted 
by a kind of heraldic shield, and surrounded by a profu- 
sion of plumes, with massive earrings, and other ornaments 
beneath the chin. The tongue, it will be observed, pro- 
trudes, a sign throughout the sculptures and paintings of 
Central America and Mexico, signifying of Life—for to 
speak among the aborigines of America was the synonym 
of to be (to breithe), and to eat of other races. We must 
admit this is the highest expression of human vitality at 
least, for breathing and eating are equally evidences of the 
lowest forms of animal life, while ¢o speak is the noblest 
distinction of man. 

This relic, like that just described, is pierced from edge 
to edge, near its longest side, probably for the purpose of 
suspension. In fact, nearly all the relics Iam about to 
speak of, are pierced in similar manner. How this was 
done (to say nothing now of carving) is a question that 
has puzzled nearly all inquirers. Nordo I pretend to give 
an answer, beyond this, that it was probably performed 
by the vibratory drill, composed of a thin shaft of 
bamboo, the silica of which was reinforced by very fine 
sand, or the dust of the very article under treatment. The 
strie shown in the orifices are proof of something of the 
kind, and the esteem attached to these stones by the abo- 
rigines show that their value, like that of the mainspring 
of a watch, is due mainly to the amount of labor expended 
in their production. . 

The back of this relic, however, in common with the 
backs of some others, shows another and highly interest- 
ing feature. It shows that either before or after being en- 
graved, it was sawn off a block of similar material. The 
marks of the saw, whatever it was, ran down on the upper 


three-tenths inches. Both above and below we notice the 
swerve of the saw, and its sfriev are distinct, although 


half an inch aside between the upper and lower sawings, 
where the separation was finished by fracture, the rough- 
ness of which is partially rubbed down. 

We have here, then, the sawing as well as the drilling 
and carving of stone. To us the first operation is perhaps 
as easy, or easier than the second, but how was it with 
the Indians, unacquainted with iron, and engaged on 
material of such obstinacy ? The answer may be found 
in the accounts of the early chroniclers, who relate that 
they saw, in Santo Domingo and elsewhere, the natives 
use a thread of the cabuya (or agave), with a little sand, 
not only in cutting stone, but iron itself. The thread was 
held in both haads, and drawn right and left until worn 
out by attrition, and then changed for a new one, fine 
sand and water being constantly supplied. 

No. 5 is an interesting, but very irregular and com- 
paratively rude, specimen of the Ocosingo green stone. 
It is four and two-thirds inches long. The front is a 
dense green, highly polished, exhibiting a full human 
face, with a large and elaborate feather helmet or crown, 
huge ear and neck ornaments, of which the engraving 
gives a better idea than could be obtained from a descrip- 
tion however minute. Like the others, this, too, is 
pierced from edge to edge near its upper end. The back 
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shows a compact, granulated greenish stone, with the 
same evidences of having been sawn from a solid block 
as those I have already described. 

No. 6 is a comparatively small fragment of identical 
material with No. 2 ; an irregular triangle in shape, some- 
what concave on the face, on which is carved in profile a 
human head with the usual adornments. It is drilled 
through vertically and horizontally, and it also has holes 
pierced through its back edges, diagonally, as means of 
attachment to some other object. It is engraved of full 
pize. 

Cut No. 7, two-thirds size of original, is peculiar and 
very interesting ; it is a slightly irregular sphere, two and 
four-sixteenths inches in diameter, perforated by a per- 
fectly circular hole of one and three-tenths inches in 
diameter. On three sides, if I may use this expression in 
regard to a sphere, it has as many engraved or slightly in- 
cised hieroglyphics, using that term in the popular sense, 
but which I conceive to be syllabo-phonetic, or phono- 
syllabic signs. This relic cannot fail to recall to the 
minds of students the curiously engraved cylinders, or 
seals, obtained from Assyrian or Chaldean ruins in the 
East. 

Cuts Nos. 8,9 and 10, are fuc-simiies of the presumed 
hieroglyphies, of actual dimensions. 

Cuts Nos. 11, 12 and 13 are types of a class of what may 
be termed simple chalchiuitl ornaments, adapted to being 





no. 11. no, 13, 


fastened on the clothing of their owners. No. 13 seems 
to have some hieroglyphical significance. 

Cut No. 14 (half-size) is carved on both sides, is thin, 
semi-transparent, and remarkable ‘as having some of its 
ornamentation cut through its entire thickness. It is 
broken ; probably there was an upper as well as lower 
projection on the right hand side. 

Cut No. 15 is an engraving (half size) of one of several 
hat-shaped-rings, of like material with the other objects 
described, the purpose of all of which was obviously to 
hold those penachos, crests or shafts of feathers, which 
Were so conspicuous ornaments among the semi-civilized 
nations of America, and are still to be found among our 
savage Indians, the dwellers on the plateaus of the Andes, 
and the naked denizens of the Amazonian valleys. In 
fact, we may trace a rather rude representation of one of 
these in the compound ornament depending over the fore- 
head of the figure No. 2. 

Besides these articles, there were found, at Ocosingo, 
some large beads of the same green stone, such probably 
as are represented suspended around the neck of Fig. 3. 
One of them, in my possession, is one and four-tenths 
inches in diameter, highly polished and drilled through its 
exact centre. 

Apart from these relics from Ocosingo, I have others, in 
different kinds of green stone found in Costa Rica, Nicar- 
agua, Yucatan, and the State of Mississippi, in our own 
territory. The first of these (Fig. 16) is of precisely the 
kind of green stone already described, and is in the form 
of a hatchet or adz, five inches long. It is highly pol- 





ished on the face, as shown in the drawings, but the re- 
verse has marks which show that it, too, was sawn from a 
block of the same material. Where the notches occur in 
the sides, there are drilled holes entirely through the 
stone, parallel with its face. The lower or cutting edge is 
slightly curved outward, implying that, if intended for 
practical service, it was as anadz. But it is to be pre- 
sumed it was worn symbolically, in the way of distinction 
or ornament. It was found in an ancient grave in Costa 
Rica. The ruling Inca of Peru carried an ax instead of a 
sceptre as one of his insigne of dominion. 

Cut No. 17 is engraved of full size. It was taken froma 
sepulchral vault among the ruins of Tuloom, on the main- 
land of Yucatan, overlooking the sacred island of Cozu- 
mel. It has, in common with No. 7, a certain resemblance 
to the Assyrian cylinders. It is of a dark-green stone like 
quartz, and highly polished. On it, engraved in bas- 
relief, in an oval, not unlike those Egyptian cartouches 
which inclose royal names, is the profile representation of 
the Maya god of death. A kind of feathered headdress 
surmounts the engraved head, but the eye is closed, and 
the tongue, lax and no longer the symbol of life, depends 
from one corner of the mouth. Something like the claws 
of some animal are engraved on a projection attached to 
one side, through which is drilled a vertical perforation a 
fourth of an inch in diameter. 

Cut No. 18 (full size of original) is the easily recogniza- 
ble figure of a frog, in a kind of malachite, from the 
Island of Omotepec, Lake Nicaragua. 

Cut No. 19 is of still another and harder variety of green 
stone, from a mound near Natchez, and appears to be a 
strange combination of the head of the siren of our 
Western waters, or of the frog, with the human body. It 
is also pierced laterally, like those already described, 
doubtless for suspension. 

In the unpublished MSS. of Fuentes, the historian of 
Guatemala, we find the Indians of Quiché, within whose 
territory the ruins of Ocosingo fell, and of which it was 
the capital, described as wearing ‘‘headdresses of rich 
feathers and brilliant stones, chalchivuites, which were 
very large and of great weight, under which they danced 
without wearying.” 

Mr. Stephens excavated a sepulchral mound in the 
vicinity of San Francisco, in Yucatan. It was a square 
stone structure, with sides 
four feet high, and the top 
was rounded over with earth 
and stones. The interior 





no. 14. no. 15, 


was filled up with loose earth and stones, with some 
layers of large flat stones, the whole very rough. 
After digging six hours, he came to a flat stone of 
large size, beneath which was a skeleton. The knees 
were bent against the stomacl ; the arms doubled from 
the elbow, the hands supporting the head. With this 
skeleton was found a large vase, the mouth of which was 
covered with a flat stone. It was empty, except some 
hard, black flakes at the bottom, and is supposed to have 
contained some liquid, or, perhaps, the heart of the person 
here buried. 

Mr. Norman found numerous sepulchral mounds in the 
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vicinity of the ruins of Ichmul, in Yucatan, covering the | 
plain for miles in every direction. Some were forty feet 
high. When opened, they were found to contain chambers, 
inclosing skeletons placed in a sitting position, with 
small vessels of pottery at their feet. 

I shall reserve an account of the sepulchral remains of 
Mitla, or Mitlan, the ‘‘ City of the Dead,” in Mexico, for 
another place, and refer, but only for a moment, to a 
singular class of sepulchral monuments found in the 
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in Nicaragua, in Costa Rica, and in Veraguas, the mounds PANUCO—FRONT. PANUCO—BACE, 
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liths. In and about Panuco t  @ more regular posited in the Museum of the New York Historical 
form, approximating to the heads‘ones in our own grave- Society 


yards, only, perhaps, a little more elaborate in design. = — 

Figure 20 is of dark lava, four feet high by one foot 
three inches brow. The front represents a human form, 
erect, with the head projecting between the outspread 
jaws of some monstrous animal, the whole crowned by a 
projection in the form of a sugar-loaf. Figure 21 is the 
reverse or back of the same figure. 

Figure 22 is the front of another and somewhat smaller 
gravestone, two feet three inches high, and one foot two 
inches broad, showing the face and bust of a female, with 













Sir Water Scort, talking to the poet Rogers of his 
school-days, told him how he won his way to the top oi 
his class by a bit of strategy. ‘‘ There was,” said Scott, 
‘“‘a boy in my class who always stood at the top, nor 
could I with all my efforts supplant him. Day came after 
day and still hs kept his place, do what I would. At 
length I observed that when a question was asked him he 
always fumbled with his fingers at a particular button on 
the lower part of his waistcoat. To remove it, therefore, 
became expedient in my eyes, and in an evil moment it 
was removed with a knife. 
Great was my anxiety to 
know the success of my 
measure. When the boy 
was next questioned, his 
fingers sought the button, 
but found it not; he 
looked down for it; it 
was to be no more seen 
A) than felt. He stood con- 
founded, and I took pos- 
Hi session of his place ; nor 
did he ever recover it ; or 
even, I believe, suspect 
who was the author of his 
wrong. Often in after life 
| has the sight of the 


- » | poor fellow thus wronged 

NO. 18,— SCULPTURED FROG, NO. 19.—CARVED GREEN STONE |}... , 

NICARAGUA. FOUND NEAR NATCHEZ. | by me smote me as I 
| passed by him; and I 

closed eyes, surmounted by an elaborate headdress, in | often resolved to make 


which the sugar-loaf projection again appears. some reparation, but it en- 
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A STRANGE MARRIAGE.—‘ WITH A BREATHLES 
THE COWARD WHO FEARS TO LIVE. 


COLORLESS FACE, DOLLY CONFRONTED 
CANNOT YOU MAKE A BETTER FIGHT THAN THIS AGAINST MISFORTUNE ? 








HER BRIDEGROOM. ‘MY LORD, IT IS ONLY 
SHAME!’” 


A STRANGE MARRIAGE. 


By Etra 


Ir stood in its own noble park, with the purple Devon 
moor for a background, and the restless billows of the At- 
lantic washing the shore not more than a mile from its 
entrance-gate— Hornby Grange, a grand Elizabethan 
house, with turrets and gables and projecting mullioned 
windows, one of the fairest spots in all the fair west 
country. Rich tracts of cornland, woodland and apple- 
orchards—the pride of Devon—surrounded it. Red deer 
browsed in its umbrageous park. From the adjacent 
moor one could see the bay, the channel and the far 
Welsh mountains, with their lovely lights and shadows. 
The owner of the Grange was Lord Muncaster, a pecr of 

Vol. XVI., No. 2—16. 


W. PIERCE. 


ancient family and great possessions. He had manors in 
Devon, town-houses in London, mines in Cornwall, and 
yet there was not a plowman on his estates, not a miner in 
his mines, not a beggar at his gates, who would have 
changed places with his noble lordship. 

One Spring day, as the afternoon sun was shining low 
upon the gables and twisted chimneys of the Grange, a fly 
stopped at its red-brick, turreted gateway, and from it 
alighted a young girl, dressed in cheap mourning. She 
drew out a thin purse and handed some silver to the 
driver of the vehicle. 

‘They'll tell you at the porter’s lodge where to find 
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Mrs. Herrick,” said he; “be careful his lordship don’t | might have a home with them. I love children, andI have 

set the dogs on you, miss ; he’d do it as soon as not, if he | good taste for ribbons.” 

felt in the humor—poor man !” “You'll stay with me till I see some roses in your 
Then he rattled cheerfully away, and the girl in black | cheeks,” said Mrs. Herrick, dryly ; ‘‘after that we'll talk 

passed under the red-brick gate with a timid, hesitant air. | about London and the bonnets.” 

She was graceful and slim in figure, and her face was pale ** But you are sure that Lord Muncaster will like to have 

with fatigue or sorrow—or, perhaps, both. The eyes | me here ?” queried Dolly, timidly. ‘‘The man who drove 

were dark-gray in color, large and deeply fringed ; masses | the fly thought he would set the dogs upon me.” 

of chestnut hair showed under her mourning hat. Now, the intercourse between the Devon housekeeper 

She looked as delicate and as sweet as some wild flower in | and her niece had for years been very limited, conse- 

the luscious Devon lanes, and a comely matron at the | quently Dolly knew nothing regarding the master of 

door of the ivy-grown porter’s lodge surveyed her with | Hornby Grange. 








| 
| 
| 





marked approval as she approached. ‘*Bah !” said Herrick, ‘I’ve his lordship’s permission 

‘‘ T wish to see Mrs. Herrick, the housekeeper of Hornby | to keep you as long as I like—only you must take care 
Grange,” faltered the girl ; ‘‘I am her niece.” | that he does not see you—he can’t abide strangers, which 

“Yes, miss,” answered the lodge-keeper’s wife ; ‘‘ you're | ain’t surprising, when you consider his misfortune.” 
expected. Mrs. Herrick herself told me as how you was| ‘“ Misfortune ?” echoed Dolly, in wonder. ‘ 





coming. I'll send one of the children to show you up to **Oh, my dear, don’t you know? He’s a cripple, and 
the big house—my man is away on an errand for his lord- | Denton, his valet, has to lift him about as you would a 
ship. Tommy—Tommy !” baby.” ; 
A curly-haired urchin answered the summons, The ‘Poor old man !” said Dolly, compassionately. 
girl followed him up a broad avenue of lime-trees. Rooks ‘My dear, he’s not old at all—lor’,no! He’s barely 
were cawing shrilly overhead. The western sun shone on | eight-and-twenty. It happened two years ago, when he 
the laurel thickets and the masses of foliage beyond the | was only Captain Vandeleur, and never expected to be any- 
park palings. thing else, for his elder brother had the title then, and was 
“Be you come to stay at the grand house?” asked | strong and hearty. The captain was stationed at Gibral- 
Tommy, peering inquisitively up into the fair face of his | tar, and he was as dashing and handsome a fellow as could 


companion. i be found in the whole army. Oh, dear! I’m sure it was 
‘For a few days only,” she answered, smiling. awful, and one’s heart aches to think of it! He was out 
‘** His lordship doesna like strangers.” on military duty one night, and he slept on the wet grass, 
‘*T shall not see his lordship.” which oughtn’t to be done in Gibraltar. The next morn- 
‘**What’s your name ?” ing his lower limbs were completely paralyzed! Think 
** Dolly Deane.” of such a fate as that for a soldier of six-and-twenty ! 
** Where do you come from ?” Well, he was brought home, and before he reached Eng. 
** Wales.” land, Lord George, his brother, was thrown from a vicious 
Tommy thrust his hands.into his breeches’ pocket and | horse and instantly killed, and Captain Vandeleur found 

pondered this information. himself a peer of the realm, with a big rent-roll tacked to 
It was not long before they came in sight of the house. | his title. Small comfortdoes he get from his good for- 

A sunken wall in front inclosed a great lawn, ornamented | tune. He lives shut up here, like a crab in a shell, fight- L 


with vases and statues. In the rear were kitchen and | ing against his fate, suffering nobody knows what torment. 
fruit-gardens, vineries and hothouses. No living thing | The sight of a stranger drives him frantic. He can’t 
was stirring about the place save the peacocks on the | endure to have any one look on his affliction. The servants 





stone balustrade. stand in deadly fear of him—even Denton, for he’s that 
Tommy ran down an alley of clipped yews to a side | violent you never know what he’ll do.” 

entrance. He pounded upon it lustily, and a moment ‘“*Can no medical help be found for him ?’’ cried Dolly, 

after Dolly was clasped to the broad, motherly breast of | in a horrified voice. 

Mrs. Herrick, the housekeeper of Hornby Grange. ‘None. He’s had doctors from London and doctors 


“*And you have come alone all the way from Wales ?” | from Paris ; he’s paid them untold sums, all for naught. 
she cried, as she led the girl into her own comfortable | A new one is expected soon from Germany, but he'll he 
parlor, and took the mourning wraps from her slight | like all the others. Nobody can put life in his lordship's 
figure ; ‘I'll send a groom to the station for your box. | dead limbs. Now, don’t let him catch so much as a 
So your poor papa is dead, Dolly? A good man he was, | glimpse of you while you stay, Dolly. He might fall in a 
and a good preacher, too—for a Dissenter—and so chari- | fit, or strike you dead. He’s very strong in his chest and 
table that I'll warrant he didn’t ‘leave a five-pound note hid 
over and above his burying expenses.” 

Dolly smothered a sob. 





arms still 
Dolly’s fair face was full of lively pity. She knew what 
suffering was. For years she had toiled with her father 
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ois : 


Le ‘** My father never carea for money, aunt. Iam going | among the sick and poor of a Welsh mining village. 
; to London to live with my stepmother.” ‘He shall not see me; I would not annoy him for the 
ay Mrs. Herrick poured her niece a glass of wine. world,” she answered, simply. 
ie “Drink it, child—you’re as pale as a corpse. Your Seven o’clock struck from the great tower of the Grange 
ie stepbrother! Good gracious! you'll never get on with | —Lord Muncaster’s dinner hour. In the housekeeper's 
4) him. He was undutiful enough to your dead papa. | room Mrs. Herrick said to her niece : 
iE Moreover, he’s married to a widow in the millinery line, ‘* While his lordship is at table, I will show you about 
iP nnd she has six small children.” the house a bit.” 
if Dolly twisted her slim hands nervously together. Mrs. She was the only mistress that the Grange had known 
ni Herrick had placed her in an antique, high-backed chair, | since the death of Lord Muncaster’s mother. Dolly fol- 
it : in which she looked like a picture in a frame. lowed her through suite after suite of rooms, paneled with 





*‘His wife wrote a letter after papa died, and said if I | age-darkened wood, and furnished with a magnificence 
‘would mind the children and help to trim the bonnets I | which dazzled the girl’s unsophisticated eyes. They had 
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reached the grand entrance-hall when a distant sound 
made Herrick leap. 

‘*Oh, lor’,” she cried, in unfeigned terror, ‘‘he is com- 
ing! Get behind something, Dolly—quick !” 

Dolly gazed wildly round. Near her was a niche, filled 
by a figure in armor. Swift as thought she wormed her 
slim body into it, and crouched down behind the mailed 
shape, holding her very breath. As she did so a door on 
the right of the shining oaken staircase opened, and a stal- 
wart man-servant appeared, pushing before him a bath- 
chair, in which was seated Clive Vandeleur, Lord Mun- 
caster. 

Dolly possessed the curiosity of her sex. From behind 
the bent elbow of the figure that protected her she peered 
warily, timidly forth, and this is what she saw : 

A gaunt, reclining form, wrapped in a velvet gown. A 
face of the purest Saxon type, with yellow hair and violet 
eyes, and straight, regular features. The light from a 
stained-glass window near by shone upon it, brightened it 
for the moment, but it was not an attractive face. Lines 
of intense suffering, physical or mental, marred its beauty. 
The handsome mouth was drawn and ‘haggard, A soul 
full of wild rebellion looked out from the grand eyes. In 
one hand the unfortunate man held a perfumed envelope, 
upon which some delicate feminine writing was traced. 
He was speaking to his servant as the two approached. 

“Who brought this letter, Denton ?” 

“Colonel Spottswood’s groom, my lord.” 

“Ts he waiting ?” 

‘Yes, my lord.” 

Lord Muncaster set his fine teeth ina very odd way ; he 
just glanced at Herrick, who courtesied in confusion, then 
Denton flung back the carved door of the library, and 
master, man, and perambulator disappeared therein. 
Dolly stepped out of the niche. 

‘Did you see him ?” whispered Herrick, as she hurried 
her away from the dangerous vicinity of the door. Dolly 
was pale and breathless. 

** Yes,” she answered. 
sorry I am for him !” 

‘Lor’, so is everybody,” said Herrick, with a sigh. 

In the sombre twilight of Lord Muncaster’s library 
Denton set the waxlights blazing over the tall mantel, and 
then silently vanished. Left to himself, his lordship 
opened the dainty letter which Colonel Spottswood’s 
groom had just brought him. It ran thus : 


‘*How handsome he is! How 


“T am at Spottswood, the house of my brother-in-law, only five 
miles distant from Hornby Grange. Will you permit me to once 
more visit the dear old manor where the happiest days of my life 
were passed ? I wish—ah, s0 much !—to see it again! I wish to 
see you, Clive. Forgive the past, and let us be friends once more. 

** AUGUSTA.” 


That was all. Lord Muncaster clinched his hand upon 
the delicate sheet. His handsome, haggard face grew 
livid with the tempest of emotions aroused by that name 
—by those few simple words. 

Here, in this dark, rich room he had first told her that 
he loved her ; beyond the great mullioned window lay the 
terrace, where they had so often dawdled together, ab- 
sorbed in the grand passion. He could see her yet, 
moving stately and fair under the odorous limes, with the 
sunlight on her yellow hair and high-bred face, ‘‘ Fault- 
ily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null.” 

A groan escaped his white lips. Then—then he had 
been a young giant, walking like Saul, the son of Kish, 
head and shoulders above the crowd, and now what was 
he? Only the miserable wreck of a man who would 
never stand upon his feet again. With hand still clinched 





convulsively on the letter, Lord Muncaster spoke to it, 


as if it had been Augusta Yorke herself in all her fatal 
beauty. 

‘**T loved you as well as man ever lovéd woman,” he 
said ; ‘‘I would have gone through seas of fire for your 
sake. I would have died for you, and you threw me over 
for my elder brother, the lord of the manor—you could 
not waste such beauty as yours upon a youngerson. Oh, 
God ! Iwas a man then, standing erect among other men. 
Now what am I? A sort of death in life—a galvanized 
corpse! But George is dead; he died before he could 
make you Lady Muncaster, and I have succeeded to his 
wealth and title, and so you wish me to forgive the past 
and be friends with you! Your designs are as plain as if 
you had written them all out upon this page. You are ready 
to renew our old relations—to sell yourself to me—ready 
to marry the crippled wreck of the strong, gay lover you 
once jilted, simply because he is now Lord Muncaster. 
Heaven knows I have cursed you many times, Augusta— 
I could curse you anew to-night for this fresh proof of 
your utter worthlessness !” 

He was broken with much suffering, and something like 
a sob shook his gaunt, bony figure. In a moment, how- 
ever, the paroxysm passed. 

‘* Augusta, you beautiful, heartless cheat!” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘ you wish to become Lady Muncaster. Cannot I 
deal you one thrust, at least, for the many you have dealt 
to me ?” 

He rang the bell violently, and Denton appeared. 

‘Tell Spottswood’s groom that an answer will be sent 
to-morrow. He can go now.” 

“Yes, my lord,” said Denton, and added to himself, as 
he stared hard at his master’s grim, white face: ‘‘ Bless 
my heart ! whatever has come over him ?” 

The waiting groom went off down the avenue. In the 
housekeeper’s room that night Dolly Deane drank her 
tea, while a spruce butler in bottle-green devoured her 
with admiring glances, and an amorous footman, with 
tremendous calves, kept peeping in at the door, and cook 
in the kitchen declared Mrs. Herrick’s niece to be a born 
beauty, quite equal to a lady of quality—Dolly, I say, 
drank her tea, all unconscious of the web that Fate was 
weaving for her—of the part that she, a poor Welsh 
preacher’s daughter, was destined to play in the fortunes 
of this grand Devon house. 

In the library of the Grange Lord Muncaster wore the 
hours away in bitter thought. The moon arose over the 
waving trees of the park. A soft wind sighed along the 
terraces, joy and peace reigned everywhere save in the 
unhappy nobleman’s own heart. Up and down the bare 
polished floor of the great room he propelled his bath- 
chair—up and down, back and forth, while the soft wax- 
lights shone on his gray face and helpless figure, and the 
eyes of dead and gone ancestors seemed to follow him com- 
passionately from the portraits on the paneled walls. 

About midnight Dolly, asleep in a closet, off the house- 
keeper’s chamber, awoke suddenly with that noise in her 
ears—the roll of wheels violently driven across some dis- 
tant room. 

‘«¢ Aunt Herrick,” she called, nervously, ‘‘ what is that ?” 

‘‘ That ?” answered the sleepy housekeeper, ‘‘ oh, that’s 
his lordship! He often does so when things go wrong 
with him. It’s a sign that he’s troubled. Most likely 
he'll keep it up all night. Don’t mind him, child—go to 
sleep.” 

But there was no more sleep for Dolly. For hours after 
she sat bolt upright in bed, and listened to those restless 
wheels. Now fast, now slow they went, as the feverish 
misery of the man dwindled or grew. Tears gathered in 
her eyes. How hard was his fate! Young, handsome, 
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titled, rich, and yet an object of pity even to his servants, , gables and octagonal turrets of the old house glowed in 
cut off from every hope and ambition, in mad rebellion | the fervid sun—never had Hornby Grange worn a fairer 
against his lot ; it was small wonder that Lord Muncaster | aspect, never had the mood of its unfortunate master been 


touad lifa too hard to be borne. 
The wheels went on all night. 


ton’s master 
‘was in a say- 
age temper. 
A worn, 
bloodshotten 
look about 
his eyes told 
the old ser- 
vant that he 
had notslept. 

** Lor’, lor’, 
he'll be dead 
before he’s 
thirty!” Den- 
ton sighed to 
himself. 

After he 
had _ break- 
fasted his 
lordship 
wrote a let- 
ter, and sent 
it to Spotts- 
wood by his 
own groom. 
It was very 
brief, consist- 
ing of these 
words only ; 

“Come  to- 
morrow at 
three o'clock.” 

After which 
he said to 
Denton : 

‘* Wheel me 
out into the 
grounds; I 
am suffocat- 
ing betwixt 
these cursed 
walls. There 
is a legion of 
devils in me 
to-day.” 

“Any num- 
ber of  le- 
gions,” Den- 
tou thought, 
who was well 
acquainted 
with his mas- 
ter’s black 
moods. 

They went 
forth into 
the light and 
glory of the 
morning. 


The mavis was singing in the thickets of holly; the 
sleek sides and liquid eyes of the red deer shone among | 
the bracken and fern of the park. 


The next morning Den- | 


The urns along the | 


darker or more dangerous. 
Down the long walks Denton trundled the bath-ehair, 
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trembling with mortal fear. 


and at a mo- 
tion of his 
lordship’s 
hand, turned 
into a soli 
tary path, 
lined wit] 
laurels and 
ancient vews. 
As he did so, 
both men 
saw standing 
before them 
upon the wet 
gravel a 
young girl. 

Far over- 
head a lark 
was singing 
in the blue. 
She stood 
with upturn 
ed face, list 
ening to his 
melody. The 
position re- 
vealed the 
exquisite 
color and 
outline of 
her throat 
and chin, and 
the sweep of 
her jet-black 
tresses. 

She was 
dressed in 
plain mourn- 
ing, and her 
slim hands 
held a great 
bunch of 
primroses 
and purple 
foxglove, 
gathered un 
der the park 
wall. Soab- 
sorbed was 
she in the 
lark’s song 
that she 
neither saw 
nor heard the 
bath-chaii 
until it was 
close upon 
her; then 
she started, 


| dropped her primroses, and quickly turned to fly. 
** Stop ! 

It was the voice of Lord Muncaster. 
terraces blazed with bloom, the lime-trees dropped sweet | beat her, or to set the dogs upon her ? 
odors, the-lawns were like-emerald ‘velvet, the’ rich-lined | 


Did he mean to 
Dolly paused, 
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** Who are you ?” demanded his lordship. 

“TI am Dolly Deane,” answered the girl, with a calm- 
ness born of desperation, ‘‘ the housekeeper’s niece.” 

“Come nearer!” She obeyed, involuntarily. ‘ You 
arrived from Wales yesterday ?” 

Denton had told him that. 

“* Yes,” faltered Dolly ; ‘‘I regret that I have annoyed 
your lordship. I did not think to meet any one in this 
path. Allow me to go!” 

“Not till I have a word with you.” 

Then he turned to Denton. 

“* Leave us !” 

Denton vanished in an adjoining path. The two were 
alone together—the crippled peer in the chair, the girl in 
the walk. He looked at her steadily, grimly, as if de- 
bating something unpleasant in his mind. Then, without 
a shadow of warning, he hurled at her this astounding 
question : 

** Miss Deane, will you marry me ?” 

She stood as if thunderstruck. 

** You see what Iam. Answer me !” he urged ; “‘ Yes’ 
or ‘No’?” 

“You must be mad !” said Dolly, aghast. 

** On the contrary, I am perfectly sane.” 

“Then you are mocking me in a most unbecoming 
manner, my lord,” she cried, with spirit. 

“Nothing of the kind. I wish to marry within twenty- 
four hours. If you do not accept my hand I shall offer it 
to the next woman I chance to meet.” 

There was nothing flattering in these words. Dolly 
did not speak. His lordship deliberately drew out his 
watch. 

“TI will give you five minutes in which to look at me, 
and to think of the matter,” he said. 

She stood, slim and tall, in the path, her fingers con- 
vulsively interlaced, her breath coming quick and short. 
Lord Muncaster kept his eyes on his chronometer ; hers 
were fixed on the earth at her feet. It was an extraordi- 
nary situation. At the end of the five minutes he put his 
watch back in his pocket. 

* Well ?” he cried, impatiently. 

“ My lord——” she began, but could not utter another 
syllable. : 

He made an irritated gesture. 

** Let us not waste time—‘ Yes’ or ‘No’?” 

From her death-white lips the word that settled her 
fate dropped so faintly that he could barely hear it. _ 

“ Yes Qr 

He lifted his hat, almost mockingly. 

“T am greatly obliged to you! Be ready at twelve 
o’clock to-morrow to become my wife.” 

He moved his chair to let her pass. She fled by him 
like the wind, and disappeared up the walk of clipped 
yews. 

Lord Muncaster calmly continued his airing in the 
garden. When he returned to the house, half an hour 
later, he found Herrick awaiting him, dressed in her best 
cap and gown, and evidently in great agitation of mind. 

** My lord,” she burst out, indignantly, “‘ you are be- 
side yourself. Dolly is no fit mate for you. She is 
going to London to trim bonnets and take care of chil- 
dren. Though she were twenty times my niece, I’m sure 
I wouldn't have it said that I favored such an unequal 
match. Good gracious! It’s enough to bring your 
mother bodily from her grave. She was the proudest 
woman I ever saw. I’m afraid your lordship is not quite 
well to-day.” 

He looked at her in a very unamiable way. 

‘If all my ancestors rise together from the vaults of 





Hornby Church, to-morrow noon I shall marry your 
niece by special license, Herrick! Don’t trouble your- 
self about the inequality of the match—that is my affcir.”’ 

‘*Oh, my lord——” 

‘Enough! I am in no mood to discuss this matter. 
Miss Deane has given her consent—that is sufficient.” 

“Oh, lor’! she’s barely seventeen—she knows no 
better! I’m sure you'll repent it, my lord! I’m sure 
it’s outrageous——”’ 

His face grew thunderous. He pointed to the door. 

** Be off, woman !” 

Herrick fled as if for life ; and these were the only 
objections raised to the strange marriage of Lord Clive 
Muncaster with the daughter of a poor, dissenting Welsh 
preacher. 

His lordship did not see his bride again till the hour 
appointed for the ceremony. Then he summoned her to 
his presence. 

Dolly appeared, dressed, as usual, in her plain mourn- 
ing gown, and with a pallor like death on her fair young 
face. He gave her a grim glance, then silently motioned 
her to his side. Standing by the bath-chair, with her 
cold little hand in his colder one, Dolly was united to 
Lord Muncaster till death should them part. He dropped 
her slim fingers as soon as the last words were uttered. 

‘*Take her away,” he said to Herrick. 

Noon passed. Three o’clock drew nigh. , Punctual to 
the moment, Colonel Spottswood’s carriage drove up the 
long avenue of limes and stopped at the door of Hornby 
Grange. From the vehicle descended a fair, richly dressed 
woman—a blonde, golden haired, violet-eyed, and very 
like Lord Muncaster himself in her arrogant Saxon 
beauty. By birth the two were cousins. A footman 
ushered her into the grand drawing-room, where his lord- 
ship sat alone, waiting impatiently for his visitor. 

‘*T cannot rise to receive you, Augusta,” he said, with 
an unpleasant contraction of the muscles about his hand- 
some mouth ; ‘“‘ my day is done, as you see.” 

She slipped her warm, white hand into his own; her 
violet eyes grew soft with unshed tears. 

*‘Oh, how sorry—how sorry I am for you, Clive !” 

He almost flung the hand from him. 

“There is one thing I cannot bear, Augusta, and that 
is pity.” " 

“Forgive me !” she meekly answered ; “‘ why should I 
pity you, cousin? You have much, very much to live for 
still.” 

He made no reply—only motioned her to a seat. With 
a thrill of bitter exultation he saw that she had armed 
herself cap-a-pie for conquest. Strangely subdued and 
sweet she looked, and anxious for reconciliation. 

* Are you glad to see me, Clive ?” 

"Vos.” 

** Really and truly ? Ah, I fear you have hated me for 
a long time.” 

“T am really and truly glad, Augusta.” 

He lay back in his chair with eyes fixed on her face. 
He seemed taking in every detail of its rare blonde love- 
liness. For a space silence reigned in the room. A 
French clock on the high, carved mantel ticked loudly. 
The afternoon sun shone in through the deep windows. 
A staghound, stretched upon an Eastern rug beside his 
crippled master, stirred uneasily in his dreams. 

“You have changed very little,” said Lord Muncaster, 
at last. “Time always deals kindly with your style of 
beauty. One would never suppose you to be a belle of 
five seasons. AsTI look at you now it seems but yester- 
day that we sat in this same room, betrothed lovers. Do 
you remember ?” She colored, 
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‘*Yes ; we have both suffered since then, Clive. Ah!” 
clasping her lovely hands, ‘‘I have longed so much to 
ask you to forgive me! I left London in the very height 
of the season—I came to Devon solely to see you and the 
dear old Grange once more.” 

His face grew paler yet. 

‘‘How abominably you treated me three years ago, 
Augusta !” 

“True,” she sighed ; ‘‘but have I not been punished 
for my sin? Remember how young I was, and Lord 
George gave me no peace—I fear that I hate his very 
memory to-day, Clive, because—because he parted me 
from you !” 

‘This is rather hard upon Lord George, is it not?” 
said Muncaster, with a sneer ; ‘‘especially as you were 
quite ready to exchange the younger son for the elder. 
He bought you from me, Augusta. Without doubt, your 
ambition suffered in his death, but not your heart. Good 
Heaven! A London belle of five seasons has no heart.” 

She looked at him with sad, reproachful eyes. 

‘‘There you err. Yet I cannot blame you for thinking 
badly of me! I deserve it. I was fickle and worldly in 
those days, but now—now I am penitent. Oh, Clive, say 
once that you forgive me !” 

He gave her a cold, unmoved glance. 

‘It is bad form to hold malice, my dear cousin—cer- 
tainly I forgive you.” 

The tears began to shine upon her lashes. She felt a 
thrill of genuine alarm. Was his old passion quite dead ? 
Another silence followed, broken at last by a deep sigh 
from Miss Yorke. 

‘Your life must be very lonely,” she faltered, glancing 
expressively round the grand, sombre room ; ‘‘ very sad ; 
and mine—mine is sad enough, too. I am tired of soci- 
ety, I am tired of the world. I would like to don sack- 
cloth and ashes, like another Heloise.” 

‘* And of your many lovers, which would you choose to 
play the part of Abelard ?” he scoffed. 

Her lip quivered. 

“Clive, do you hate me? How cruel, how cold you 
are! If I had not wrung your heart in the past, I could 
never humble myself as Ido now. But now my pride is 
dead—I am miserable! The sight of you fills me with 
remorse and pain. Oh, if you do not hate me——” 

Her voice died in a sob. The next instant she was 
down on her knees beside the bath-chair, with hands ex- 
tended to him in passionate pleading. 

Five years of disappointed ambition had brought the 
London belle to the feet of her former lover. His half- 
paralyzed figure began to shake. He grasped the ex- 
tended hands almost rudely. 

‘In short, you wish to know if I still love you ?” he 
cried, in a furious voice ; ‘‘ for the sake of good morals, I 
am forced to say Heaven forbid. You are a highly re- 
spectable member of society, Augusta—you cannot possi- 
bly desire to be regarded in that light by a married man !” 

Then he turned his face toward one of the deep win- 
dows and pronounced a woman’s name—‘‘ Dolly !” 

The heavy curtain was pushed quickly aside, and from 
behind its folds a young girl stepped into the room ; a 
pale, gray-eyed, beautiful creature, in plain black, with a 
look of deep distress in her young face. 

Augusta Yorke leaped to her feet and tore her hands 
from the man who held them. 

‘* My dear cousin,” said his lordship, “allow me to pre- 
sent you to my wife, Lady Muncaster. Congratulate me, 
for this is my wedding-day! I was married by special 
license about three hours and a half ago.” 

White as ashes, overcome with shame, confusion, and 





heaven only knows what other emotions, she looked from 
Dolly to the man in the chair. 

“ITsee! This is your revenge, Clive. I wish you joy 
of it !” 

** You are very pale, Augusta—pray sit down and let me 
ring for a glass of wine,” he sneered. 

She swept straight toward the door. 

‘*King Cophetua has married a beggar-maid !” she 
cried, with an unpleasant laugh. ‘‘He will repent his 
folly in a week! Farewell, Lady Muncaster; I regret 
that I cannot stay to make your acquaintance. Farewell, 
my lord, your vengeance, I fear, will bring you little 
pleasure.” 

Then she flung herself into Colonel Spottswood’s car- 
riage, and with her convulsed face buried in her hands, 
rode swiftly away from the great manor-house. 

In the drawing-room Lord Muneaster turned to his 
bride. The look in her gray eyes made him wince. 

**You bade me wait behind the curtain,” she said ; ‘‘ I 
obeyed you, but I am sorry for so doing.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*Lady Muncaster, you are a person of taste, I see. 
You heard my conversation with Miss Yorke—very well ! 
I need not tell you that you have married a devil rather 
than a man. However, I promise after this day to 
trouble you as little as possible, and at my death you will 
be amply provided for.” 

Her face was as still and as white as stone. 

‘*My lord,” she answered, quietly, ‘‘I had thought to 
go to London to live with my brother. Now that I have 
served your purpose here—now that you have humiliated 
that woman through me, I will, at your consent, leave at 
once.” 

He stared at her in amazement. 

‘*You——” Simpleton he was about to say, but she 
was not that—her bearing at that moment would have 
done credit to a duchess. ‘‘ Lady Muncaster, let me 
remind you that you are my lawful wife. I deserve your 
reproof, but you will not go to London at present—you 
will stay at Hornby Grange. I do not promise you hap- 
piness, but you will have money and ease—things for 
which women all sell themselves every day in the year.” 

‘You have a poor opinion of women, my lord.” 

**Quite true, your ladyship,” he answered, mockingly. 
‘‘Adieu for the present—I have letters to write. At 
dinner we will meet again.” 

He made her a deep bow, wheeled himself out of the 
room and across the hall to his library, and there locked 
the door against all intruders. 

He had taken vengeance on the woman he loved— 
humbled her in the dust. Was his triumph sweet? Far 
from it! His face looked gray and drawn, like the face of 
an old man. Listlessly he turned over some letters upon 
the baize-covered table. He even took up a pen to write, 
but quickly laid it down again. 

‘** Why does not Herr von Berge come ?” he muttered to 
himself. ‘‘He ought to have been in England a week 
ago. Great Heaven! why should I care whether he puts 
in an appearance or not? A German charlatan, doubt- 
less, no better than his English brethren! There is no 
leech-craft that can reach my case—I knew that long 
ago.” 

He dropped his face upon his breast and sat silent for a 
long time. A terrible purpose was forming slowly in his 
mind. Sleepless nights, agonizing days, had driven him 
to the very verge of madness, and now he was ready to 
leap over. 

Outside, daylight faded swiftly ; stars appeared in the 
primrose-colored sky ; the lawns and gardens and waving 
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OVERLAND FISHES.— A GOBY GOING INTO THE WATER.—SEE PAGE 251. 


park grew dark. It was a warm night, and along window 
at one end of the room stood wide open. Through it 
a soft wind wafted odors of flowers! Alas! Lord Mun- 
caster’s noble possessions had brought him no happiness 
—why should he regret to leave them? Far away, among 
the wild sheep-farms of Australia, he had a cousin, strong, 
stalwart and with wife and children about him ; he would 
be the next lord. As for Dolly—the low-born girl whom 
he had recklessly married but a few hours before—Clive 
Muncaster did not give her a thought. 

A rap echoed on the fast-locked door of the library. He 
neither moved nor answered. Another and another fol- 
lowed. He did not heed them. A hand turned the knob. 

‘** My lord, are you there ?” 

No reply. Then he heard the sound of retreating steps 
in the hall outside. Lord Muncaster opened a drawer in 
his writing-table. In it lay a brace of loaded pistols. He 
drew them from their resting-place and examined them 
carefully. Half of his miserable body was already dead ; 
the other half had rebelled long enough against its ghastly 
alliance. Coolly, deliberately, he raised one shining 
muzzle to his forehead. At the same instant a human 
figure appeared in the open window at the end of the 
room—a dark, slim figure, outlined against a background 
of dying light. Swift as lightning it sprang into the 
room; a hand seized his lordship’s arm and tried to 
snatch the pistol from him. In the struggle the weapon 
was discharged, but it was torn from his hold and flung 
to the floor. With a bzeathless, colorless face, Dolly con- 
fronted her bridegroom. 

“My lord, my lord, what would you do ?” 

He turned upon her furiously. She did not 
flinch a hair. 

‘* How dare you interfere with me ?” he thun- 
dered. ‘‘ Begone!” 

“My lord, it is only the coward who fears to 
live. Cannot you make a better fight than this 
against misfortune ? Shame!” 

He was dumbfounded by her temerity. A 
wonderful light filled her gray eyes ; her white, 
courageous face looked all the more striking be- 
cause of its extreme youth. 

‘**You are a bold girl !” he said, hoarsely ; ‘‘a 
moment more and I should have been in eternity. 
And you—why did you think of that? You 
would have been a widow! What is this upon 
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your dress? Blood! Good 
Heaven! Look! you are 
hurt !” 

The bullet from the dis- 
charged weapon had passed 
straight through her slender 
hand. Muncaster was no 
brute. He drew her hastily 
to a chair, pulled out his 
handkerchief and wrapped it 
round the wound. 

“Tt is nothing —do not 
mind it,” she said, faintly. ‘I 
came here to tell you that 
Herr von Berge has arrived 
from Germany. He is waiting 
to see you. The servants 
could not arouse you at the 
door, so I undertook to reach 
you from the terrace.” 

“Herr von Berge! His 
arrival is opportune,” said 
Muncaster, and he hurriedly 
unlocked the library door and shouted for assistance. 

The German doctor entered the room. He wasa grave, 
gray-haired man, who had come all the way from Munich 
to study the case of this English lord. He found Mun- 
caster holding Dolly’s hand, and trying desperately to 
stanch the fast-flowing blood. 

“‘This lady is my wife,” explained his lordship ; ‘she 
has met with an accident. I hope you will attend to her 
at once.” 

‘Ach Himmel! what a charming little girl!” thought 
Von Berge. Aloud he said, ‘‘I fear her ladyship is faint 
—give her a little wine.” 

The wine was held to Dolly’s lips by her bridegroom’s 
own hand. The color returned to her pale face. She re- 
signed herself to Von Berge, who speedily dressed her 
wound. Then she arose to leave the library. 

As she reached the door she faltered, turned, and saw 
Muncaster watching her. 

‘** My lord,” she said, *‘ you will not——” 

But her voice failed her ; she could not go on. 

“‘T will not forget your ladyship’s words, ‘It is only 
the coward who fears to live!’” he answered, in a low 
tone. 

She bowed and passed out. For hours after Lord 
Muncaster remained shut up in that room, in earnest con- 
sultation with the famous German doctor. 

On the following morning his lordship sent a message 
to Dolly, begging permission to see her for a moment, as 
he was about to leave England. Obedient to the sum- 
mons, she entered his dressing-room with her slender 
little hand held in a bandage, 
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‘I start for Germany within the hour,” he announced. 
‘* Denton and Herr von Berge go with me. It is the doc- 
tor’s wish that I should try the efficacy of certain hot 
baths in the Tyrol. I may remain abroad for months, 
perhaps for years. TI desire you to live at the Grange. I 
have a widowed aunt in London, whom I shall send to 
you here. She will be a companion, a mother to you, 
and your extreme youth and inexperience make the pres- 
ence of such a person 
in the house imperative. 
I shall write to you oc- 
casionally, and I wish 
you to answer my let- 
ters.” 

She stood speechless, 
almost breathless. 

“Take care of that 
hand. You are looking 
very ill. And now fare- 
well.” 

‘Farewell !” she re- 
peated, mechanically. 
‘Shall I ever see you 
again ?” 

He glanced up in 
surprise at the ques- 
tion. She had raised 
her sound hand to her 
white throat, as if to 
choke back the sob that 
swelled it. An unspeak- 
able pain and despair 
darkened and dilated 
her great eyes. What 
did he read in their 
transparent depths? 
Something that shocked 
and amazed him exceed- 
ingly. 

‘‘God only knows !” 
he replied, with un- 
wonted gentleness. 
“Do you wish to see 
me again ?” 

She made no answer 
—only groped her way 
blindly toward the door, 
but before she reached 
it the slight figure stag- 
gered—without word or 
sound, she fell senseless 
to the floor. 

In his palmy days, 
Lord Muncaster had 
won the admiration and 
the hearts of women by 
his beauty and strength. 
But this girl loved him 
for his misfortune. In 
an unlucky moment she 
had looked upon him 
in pity, and with the look, yielded, alas! her heart, un- 
sought, unasked, to his keeping. 

Half an hour later his lordship, attended by Denton and 


Herr von Berge, left Hornby Grange for Germany and the 
Tyrol. 
* 
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* * * * 


The Honorable Mrs. Villiers, aunt to Clive Muncaster, 
came promptly down to Devon to act as companion to her 


| nephew’s young wife. She was a lady of genial nature 
| and great good feeling, and Dolly’s beauty and youth took 
her heart by storm. She folded the girl in her arms and 
kissed her tenderly. 

‘*My dear,” she said, ‘‘ I have come to take care of you, 
and I know we shall be the best of friends.” 

And so indeed they were. 
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Two years passed. . Lord Muncaster wrote frequently to 
his wife, kind, courtly 
letters, which she an- 
swered briefly. He 
wrote also to Mrs. Vil- 
liers, and in return that 
lady deigned him many 
choice bits of informa- 
tion concerning life at 
Hornby Grange. 


‘My dear nephew, your 
wife is charming!” she de- 
clared ; “I am doing my 
utmost to fit her for her 
high position in life. As 
she is a lady by instinct, I 
do not find my task hard.” 


And again she wrote : 

“We live like two her- 
mits, Clive. Lady Mun- 
easter is very clever and 
well informed. Her father, 
from whom she received 
her education, must have 
been a superior person. 
You ask how she spends 
her time. Entirely with her 
books and music, and the 
poor of the parish. She be- 
came familiar with good 
works in her childhood, 
and for miles round the 
needy and suffering are her 
constant care, Yourtenants 
worship her. As for my- 
self, I can truthfully de- 
clare, Clive, that she is as 
dear to me as my own flesh 
and blood. And now let 
me tell you a bit of news. 
At St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, Augusta Yorke was 
married yesterday to that 
decrepid fossil, the Earl of 
Broadlands. I hope you 
are well cured of your old 
infatuation for her—a cold, 
shallow, selfish creature. 
My dear boy, why do you 
not write us about your 
health ?” 


Ay, why? To all his 
aunt’s inquiries he re- 
turned evasive replies. 
Nobody knew whether 
he was better or worse. 
Sometimes he was in 
the Tyrol, sometimes in 
Italy. Herr von Berge 
still attended him everywhere, but he said nothing con- 
cerning his condition. It was very strange. 

One Summer day, in the third year of Lord Muncaster’s 
absence, across a ridge of moor that arose, purple and 
bleak, in the background of the Grange, Dolly was return- 
ing alone from a visit toher poor people. She was fond of 
solitary tramps among the sick and destitute of the neigh- 








borhood, and Mrs. Villiers never interfered, 
































































Two immense house-dogs followed at her ladyship’s 
heels, faithful guardians of her safety. Bees boomed in 
the purple heather, the scent of the golden gorse filled the 
air. Now and then a rabbit darted across her way, or a 
moor-fowl flew up with a great whirr from a cover of fern 
and juniper. 

She walked thoughtfully. Her figure had grown tall, 
fuller, in the last two years—it had acquired what most 
people call style. She was dressed all in nun-like gray, 
and her pearly skin and severely regular profile gave her a 
high-bred look. A long gray vail was twisted about the 
white column of her throat, her gray-gloved hands held a 
bunch of yellow gorse. Sound in body and in mind was 
she, yet there was always a sad look about her red lips— 
the proud lips that no man, save her dead father, had ever 
touched. 

She came to a big, heathery rock, close to a wandering 
stream, that dropped like a silver ribbon from the ridge of 
the moor. There she paused to look round. The dogs 
crouched at her feet. From this spot the green park and 
the turrets and gables of Hornby Grange were plainly 
visible. She could see the sunset light flickering on the 
mullioned windows. 

Would he ever come back to his home? It was not 
likely. Was he reconciled at last to his fate? He had 
never made the slightest allusion to his affliction in his 
letters to her. Evidently he had learned to bear it with 
courage. 

A mist of tears gathered in Dolly's eyes. She often 
wept when alone—wept in a heart-broken, unaccountable 
way, though in the presence of other people she was as 
calm as a sphinx. Miserable thoughts crowded into her 
mind. A blurr and a darkness hid the landscape. 

Presently the sound of approaching footsteps broke her 
painful reverie. A shadow fell on the rock. The dogs 
leaped up, barking. She turned quickly, and saw a man 
standing in the heather by her side. 

He was tall, brown and stalwart as some young Her- 
cules. His eyes were fixed upon her ladyship’s face. The 
gorse-blossoms fell from her hold. She caught her breath, 
she grew pale as ashes. Changed as he was, unprepared 
as she was to see him in the full possession of his lost 
powers, she knew him, even as he knew her. 

‘‘ Lady Muncaster,” he said, holding out his hand, “my 
wife !” 

‘Oh, can it be possible ? Are you wholly recovered ?” 
she gasped. 

‘“Wholly. Under heaven, I owe it all to Herr von Berge. 
For two years he has put forth his utmost skill to effect 
my cure. Slowly, but surely, my limbs have regained 
life. At first I scarcely dared to believe the truth. After- 
ward I determined to keep it as a pleasant surprise for the 
few who would rejoice in my joy. I came this way from 
the station, hoping to meet you somewhere on the moor. 
Mrs. Villiers wrote me that you often walked here. It 
was my desire that you should be the first person to wel- 
come me home—the first (o congratulate me. This seems 
but fair, since I owe my life to you.” 

She looked at him steadily. 

‘“Weleome home, my lord! I congratulate you with 
all my heart.” 

He had not yet relinquished her hand. He now drew 
the glove slowly from it. The scar of a bullet-wound 
marked the white flesh. 

**Do you remember the night when you saved me from 
self-destruction ?” he asked. 

** Yes,” she shuddered. 

*“Do you remember the morning when I parted with 
you at the Grange ?” 
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The hot color rushed into her pale cheek. 

‘** Yes,” faintly.” 

‘* Your face, as I saw it then, has been with me for two 
years. Not for an hour nor a moment have I been able to 
driveit from my memory. It has followed and haunted 
me everywhere—a grieved young face, as heroic as it was 
beautiful. Will you believe me when I tell you that [ 
love you tenderly—that I shall love you till the day of my 
death ? Will youtry to love me a little in return ?” 

Her gray eyes filled slowly with tears. 

**T loved you long ago,” she faltered ; ‘‘ yes, the first 
time I ever looked upon your face. Are you sure that 
you will never be ashamed of me? Are you sure that 
you have ceased to care for Miss Yorke ?” 

He drew her to his broad, strong breast, and pressed his 
lips, for the first time, to her own. 

‘*Miss Yorke is comfortably married, and my love for 
her is as dead as this rock by which we stand. Ashamed 
of you? Of what part of you, Dolly? Your matchless 
beanty, or your matchless worth ? I married you in a fit 
of madness ; you crept into my heart by accident, but I 
now thank God for it all. Come, Lady Muncaster, let me 
conduct you home.” 

With her hand clasped in his—the hand that bore the 
mark of the bullet—‘‘over the moor and through the 
heather,” in the happy light of the Summer sunset, the 
two went home to Hornby Grange. 


BOOKBINDING. 


Tue bookbinders’ craft was at its zenith just before the 
invention of printing ; it has waned since, because nobody 
would care nowadays to give such prices as were cheer- 
fully paid for books in the days when it took twenty-five 
months of a patient scribe’s work to produce one copy of 
the Bible. The bindings of such costly books were works 
of art. Milan first, we are told, acquired a reputation for 
its bindings of Spanish leather, arabesqued and gilt, 
which superseded the old-fashioned bindings of wood, 
metal, or ivory ; but until the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the bindings of presentation volumes and of the 
church books used on the high altars of cathedrals were 
mostly of solid gold or silver. Bruges produced some 
beautiful works of this description, likewise bindings in 
cloth of gold wrought with silk of many colors. At Ypres, 
the great cloth mart of North Europe, were first made 
plain bindings of cloth, embroidered more or less; but 
these were used only for small volumes of jests and bal- 
lads, and for the horn-books out of which the children in 
noble families learned their letters. Venice had a name 
for its bindings in ivory and woods from the East; Flor- 
ence, like Ghent in Flanders, abounded in brass artificers, 
and produced brazen bindings, gilt or silvered, each one 
the work of a master craftsman, for none ventured to make 
book-covers who were not skilled with their tools; but 
the most gorgeous bindings of all that were made before 
the invention of printing came from Rome. Here the 
guild of Italian goldsmiths had its chief hall; and there 
was always a sure sale for rich bindings of wrought gold, 
seeing that the kings and potentates who came to visit 
the Papal See invariably gave and received presents of 
splendid books. 





CHEMICAL VALUE OF KELP. 
Canyort the kelp which is thrown up so abundantly on 
the North Atlantic seacoast be utilized by some energetic 
fishing community ? In this utilitarian age kelp should 
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be worth more than is obtained from it as a fertilizer, but 
we know of no other uses to which it is put. There are 
communities, notably in the Hebrides, where the manu- 
facture of valuable salts from kelp is an important indus- 
try. That kelp is most valuable which contains the 
largest percentage of salt. There is much difference at 
various places where it has been tested. 

The best portions of the weed are the little brown 
branches covered with bladders. This yields the toilers 
among the rocks of the Hebrides the richest store of car- 
bonate of soda, iodine, and other precious salt. The 
great broad strips are used only for manure. The choice 
weed having been selected is left to dry on the sand or 
grass. After drying, the kelp is buried in a large, deep grave 
or kiln lined with stones. Is requires careful and patient 
kindling, and handfuls are added until the whole mass is 
ignited. After burning a while it becomes a semi-fluid 
substance which must be incessantly stirred with a long 
iron bar. The kiln is then allowed to cool partially, and 
the kelp is cut into blocks of a dark, bluish-gray material 
which soon become as hard and as heavy as iron, and are 
then ready for the market. 

The drying is the critical stage in the kelp harvest, for 
one shower will wash away all the value of the kelp and 
leave it worthless weed. So as the sole means of depend- 
ence the kelp is not the most desirable. It might be fol- 
lowed during the Winter where fishermen would not be 
otherwise employed. The storms of Winter cast up a 
more abundant supply than is to be had at any other 
season. : 

The yield from this material is chiefly carbonate of soda. 
Its most valued product is iodine, which is only to be ob- 
tained from the ash of dried seaweed, and is precious alike 
to the physician and the photographer. Once the mannu- 
facture was highly remunerative, but the removal of the 
duty on Spanish barilla greatly decreased its value in 
English markets, and it has further been diminished by 
the large amount of: potash which is now imported. 
Moreover, it is now found that crude carbonate of soda, of 
better quality and cheaper, can be obtained from sea-salt. 
The iodine, however, is a comparatively recent discov- 
ery, and one which must give a renewed impetus to the 
kelp trade. 


OVERLAND FISHES. 
By C. F, Houper. 

Ix loitering by the seashore or brookside, how often are 
we impressed with the resemblance between the habits and 
customs of the finny inkabitants and those of the green 
fields that skirt their borders. We find water-birds taking 
to that element naturally, and so in turn we see fishes 
equally at home on land. What lover of reed-bird shoot- 
ing who knows the secret paths of the great marsh but has 
watched the brown-hued eels wriggling their way from 
one pool to another through the grass, at night especially, 
leaving their homes and wandering about. 

We have seen the great armored gar of western waters 
rise again and again for the air that would seem necessary 
to its existence, and many other fishes are equally depend- 
ent upon it. Ina great number of fishes, however, there 
seems to be a special modification of structure, enabling 
them to remain for a greater or less time entirely out of 
water. One of the most familiar is the blenny, whose 
movements are so erratic that it has been made the special 
study of a prominent English scientist, producing results 
surprising in the extreme. It has long been known that 
the blennies are frequently left by the tide in the rocks 
and pools of the coast, often being found under the damp 





weed, entirely out of water, the occurrence supposed to be 
involuntary ; but late information tends to show that the 
fishes intentionally place themselves so that they will be 
left by the tide—a most unfishlike operation, certainly. 

The most remarkable instance of this has been recorded 
by an English naturalist, the fish being the one known as 
(Blennius Pholis), On placing a specimen in a glass 
vessel of sea-water it. appeared perfectly quiet for some 
hours, but at length became restless, and made frequent 
attempts to throw itself out of the water. It then occurred 
to the gentleman that, on a former occasion, when occu- 
pied by the seaside, he had a Gattornginous blenny in a 
vessel with some actinic and serpule, which regularly 
passed a portion of its time on a stone; he therefore 
placed a pebble in the glass, the fish immediately leaping 
on it completely out of water. It thus appears that these 
changes of medium are necessary to its existence. On 
going to the front of the house the naturalist perceived 
that it was near low water, and knowing that it would flow 
until ten o’clock that night, he watched the movements of 
his little captive, and as the clock struck, had the gratifi- 
cation of seeing it plunge again into its natural element, 
and for over five months this remarkable fish was an ac- 
curate tide-indicator. Whilst in the water the colors of 
this blenny are less strongly marked ; but after being a 
short time exposed to and inhaling atmospheric air, the 
color changes to a deeper brown, and the markings be- 
come nearly black, with a regular series of white spots 
above and following the course of the lateral line. It was 
noticed that the fish had the power of altering its position 
on the stone with great facility by means of its pectoral 
and ventral fins. Attimes it reclined on its side, at others 
was perfectly erect, resting on its broad pectorals, and 
turning its head from side to side. It took crumbs of 
bread and small earth-worms, two or three a day being 
sufficient, and became so familiar as to take its food from 
its owner’s hand, and, if not attended to, dashed the water 
about to let him know that he was on the lookout for his 
bit of meat or rice. 

The New Zealand gobies run along the sands at low tide, 
much after the fashion of water-birds, jumping at the half- 
buried crustaceans, and moving so rapidly that they are 
called by the natives ‘“‘running fish.” The sunghong 
(Gobius fasciatopunctatus) is often seen running along in 
groups along the paddy grounds of Whampoa; while the 
pakkop, or white frog of China, that is carried about the 
streets of Canton alive, often during the barter that pre- 
cedes the sale falling to the ground, attempts to hop 
away. 

The flower-fish, hawaya, so commonly portrayed on 
Chinese ware, is an amphibious goby, the Beleophthalmus, 
that spends certainly half its time above water on land, 
where they are caught. 

The Periophthalmus is equally at home on land, and is 
chased along the shore by natives like frogs, the fish 
jumping from rock to rock, and not taking to the water 
until closely pressed. This unusual habit was once the 
cause of a great practical joke, played upon some Yankee 
tars by a native Sumatran doctor. The men, having 
obtained liberty from their vessel for two days, started 
under the lead of the mate for the interior, intending to 
see as much dry land as possible in that time. They at- 
tracted considerable attention from the snake-charmers, 
jugglers, and fakirs of all kinds ; but everything that the 
natives did the Yankees vowed that they had seen better 
in America. Finally, in one village the men, by the aid 
of their interpreter, were boasting of what they had seen, 
when an old man stepped up, and said that if they would 
go with him that night he would show them something 
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THE CALLICHTHYS MIGRATING OVERLAND, 


worth seeing ; in short, he pretended to have great power 
over animals. His offer was readily accepted, and at dusk 
the party, accompanied by the ‘‘ doctor,” who was rigged 
up in a gorgeous costume of feathers and native colored 
cloth, met at the bend of a small creek, the sides of which 
were overgrown with reeds and fine rushes. 

The sailors were requested to climb into a large tree, 
and the doctor then announced that he would first 
sunmmon the air animals and then the fishes. Seating 
himself on a mat of cocoa-fibre, he commenced, in a low 
voice, to mumble a disconnected jargon, which he kept 
up for fully twenty minutes. The only effect was a swarm 
of musquitoes, and the men were becoming very impa- 
tient, when he suddenly ceased his mutterings and struck 
a wooden drum. Darkness had set in, and seemingly in 
response to the signal, a mighty rushing sound was heard 
at a distance, gradually growing louder, and rising all 
around them. In a minute 
more a legion of winged 
creatures were upon them, 
striking against their arms, 
clinging to the limbs, and 
beating their very faces 
with their wings. For 
nearly half an hour the 
sailors dodged the birds, 
who disappeared as quickly 
as they came. The old fellow 
then recommenced his in 
cantations, giving finally, as 
before, a rap on the hollow 
stump that served as a 
drum. A longer pause en- 
sued, and then a gentle 
rustling came from the bank 
of the stream. Slowly it 
approached, some of the 
noises proceeding, appar- 
ently, from directly beneath 
them. The doctor called 
for the men to come down, 
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FISHES. 


and lighting a piece of 
brush, they saw the ground 
literally alive with fishes, 
not dead, but exceedingly 
lively ones ; that not only 
crawled, but jumped 
around, and were very dif- 
ficult to catch. The tars 
were lost in amazement, 
and leaving the place, went 
aboard ship, convinced of 
the supernatural power of 
the doctor. 

The old fakir, knowing 
that the fish came ashore 
every night at that spot, 
made his calculations ac- 
cordingly. The shower of 
birds was explained by the 
fact that the tree in which 
the men had climbed was 
near the mouth of a cave 
famous for its bats, and as 
soon as night had com- 
pletely set in they came out 
with arush, darting through 
the branches of the tree, 
which stood in their passage. 

The habits of those remarkable fish that form a genus 
of the Goby family are most peculiar, arid are an enigma 
that scientific men find hard to solve. A gentleman con- 
nected with the Challenger expedition was fortunate in 
observing them ashore, and expressed his opinion that 
they are more at home on land than in the water. He 
found hundreds of them high and dry in the grass, dart- 
ing around as nimbly as frogs, raising themselves on the 
two pectoral fins, and looking around with their promi- 
nent eyes in a most comical manner, but it was found ex- 
tremely difficult to catch them. 

A fish found in Ceylon is often seen out of water, and 
when the pool in which they live becomes shallow, the 
fish burrow in the mud, working their way downward, 
sometimes to a depth of four feet. If the drought pene- 
trates to them there they wriggle to the surface again, and 
in a body move into the woods in search of water, and by 
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some peculiar instinct they generally travel in the right 
direction. By the aid of the grass they are enabled to 
keep an upright position, slowly moving along by means 
of the pectoral fins, that in this family are very strong and 
long. Some jump and use the tail, but the general 
motion is by a backward and forward movement of the 
fins. Not alone for walking is this fish famous. It builds 
a nest of leaves, carefully deposits its eggs in it, watching 
them until they are hatched, and then guarding them with 
a devotion rarely seen in higher animals, and certainly 
not expected in a fish. 

That certain fishes were inclined to live on shore was 
well known to the ancients, and Theophrastus is sup- 
posed to be the author of a work entitled, ‘‘ Fishes that 
Lived on Dry Land.” He says that in India certain little 
fishes resembling the mullet leave the rivers for a time 
and return tothemagain. Although acommentary on this 
treatise was published in 1665 at Naples, by Severinus, it 
was not properly understood until 1797, when M. Daldorf 
communicated to the Linnzan Society his observations 
on the tree-climber (Anabas scandens), one of which he 
had himself captured as it was ascending a palm tree that 
grew neara pond. The object of the fish in making this 
ascent is said to have been to reach a small reservoir of 
rain water collected in the axils of the leaves, and full of 
insects. This faculty of climbing has been vouched for 
by some other observers, and denied by several. 

Dr. Cantor says that in the Malay countries the anabas 
is eaten by the poorer classes, who do not attribute to it 
either the medicinal qualities or the climbing propensities 
for which it is celebrated in Bengal. It can live long, 
however, out of water, and is frequently sent in a dry 
vessel from the marshes of Jazor to Calcutta, a journey of 
several days, which it survives. 

By what special provision of nature these and other 
fishes are enabled to adapt themselves to an amphibious 
existence has for a long time been little understood. We 
see ordinary fishes breathing by their gills absorbing 
oxygen from the current that bathes them, then passing 
out behind the operculum through the gill opening ; but 
in various forms we find certain modifications. 

Tn the families Luciocephalide and Labyrinthici both the 
secondary cavities of the branchial cavities are furnished 
with peculiar convoluted labyrinthine folds, and the cavity 
itself is much prolonged, and extends far into the head ; 
while in the Ophiocephalidw, the species have a simple 
cavity with feebly developed folds. 

The generally accepted theory of their power of living 
upon land has been explained by assuming the hypothe- 
sis that the labyrinthine cavity was used to store water to 
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THE TOXOTES OR ARCHER FISH. 


be used in their wanderings upon land. Recent re- 
searches, however, have shown the fallacy of such a be- 
lief, and the accessory gill cavities are thought never to 
contain water, but are air cavities that take the place of 
true lungs; a fact that shows the Beleopthalmus and 
others of like ilk to be truer amphibians than even the 
frogs. 

The curious cat-fishes, doras and callichthys, are noted 
overland travelers. In the dry seasons the streams in 
which the latter is founderun low, when a remarkable 
scene is enacted ; the entire body of fish start overland, a 
compulsory migration, but with unerring instinct they 
head for distant water. At times the column that is 
struggling through the grass, now erect, now on their 

sides, comes tO a halt, and some 

of the fish burrow, as if with 

=== the intent of finding water below 

the surface. Birds and other 

animals prey upon them. Event- 

ually, however, they reach water, 

not having been affected by their 
stay on dry land. 

| Another cat-fish, found in 

South American streams, seems 

also at home out of water. 

Voyagers have frequently ob- 

served them floating down the 

streams upon submerged logs, 

| upon which they had crawled, 

after the manner of frogs. In 

| appearance they are extremely 





THE ANABLEPS TETROPHTHALMUS OR STARGAZER. 


striking, the head seemingly 
ornamented with an array of 
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writhing snakes, in reality the whiskers or feelers of the 
Tangsa. 

During the dry season the streams in which the dipnoi, 
or lung-fishes, live are often left dry, and at the first ap- 
proach of what would seem a dire calamity the fishes 
retreat to the bottom, where they live for months in an 
almost desicated condition. An allied fish found in the 
Amazon, has a habit of descending into the mud at the 
approach of the dry season, and, rolling itself in it, finally 
encases itself in a ball of mud, perfectly tight, except at 
the end opposite the mouth, where a small orifice is left 
for the animal to breathe through. To test their power of 
living under such circumstances, a Brazilian scientist 
packed a dozen of these ‘fish balls” in a trunk, and sent 
them toa friend in France. The vessel was thirty days on 
the passage, and forty-five days after the recipient of the 
entombed fishes received them, according to accompany- 
ing instructions, he treated the cakes to a warm bath. 
The mud slowly dissolved, and in a short time the inhab- 
itants shook off the remaining dirt and swam off as lively 
as possible, much to the astonishment of the gentleman. 

Though scarcely amphibious in their habits, there are 
a number of fishes that obtain their food out of the water ; 
such is the archer-fish, toxotes, whose extended lower jaw 
seems perfectly adapted for such work, and, swimming 
along shore, if the fish observes an insect it rises instantly 
and ejects a drop of water with unerring aim three or four 
feet, bringing the insect to the surface, where it is snapped 
up by the finny marksman. 

The long-beaked cheetodon obtains much of its food in 
a similar manner, the long bill serving to guide the drop, 
thus being a veritable blow-gun. These fishes are often 
kept in aquariums in the East, and so tamed that they will 
shoot insects held in the hands of their owners over the 
water. 

The anableps, a South American fish, obtains much of 
its food upon the surface of the water, and to further this 
purpose, has eyes that are so divided that the fish possesses 
apparently four, owing to the cornea and iris being 
divided by transverse bands, so that the two pupils are 
observed upon each side, while the other parts of the eye 
are single. From this peculiarity they are known on the 
rivers of Guiana as four-eyed fish ; but the modification is 
undoubtedly to enable them to secure prey upon the sur- 
face, their movements being much like those of a frog 
leaping along upon the surface partly out of the water, so 
that they would be taken by the casual observer as frogs. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


Tue Chief of Ordnance of the United States Army has asked the 
iron makers of the country for information as to the feasibility of 
making steel for ordnance, and estimates of cost. The steel guns 
wanted are for use on fixed fortifications. 


EXPERIMENTS conducted during the last two years by the United 
States Coast Survey, and described by C. O. Boutelle in his last re- 
port, show that the magnesium light used by the survey can be 
used for distances as great even as seventy miles; while an ordi- 
nary student-lamp with a parabolic reflector may be seen as far as 
forty miles, 


Scrence (May 18th) contains an illustrated article, by C. V. 
Riley, upon the horrible diseases akin to elephantiasis, and the 
parasite which is their cause. In the blood of persons affected 
with these diseases are found thread-like worms (Filarie) of in- 
finitesimal size, but great activity. They are born in the lymph, and 
at once pass into the blood; but before they can reach maturity 
they must pass through a developmental stage in the body of some 
other animal than that in which they were born, as is the case with 
a great variety of internal parasites. To the young filarie this 
intermediary host is supplied by the female mosquito, which sucks 
them up in its nocturnal attacks upon the diseased person. 
“Within the mosquito they develop in from five to six days, and 
upon the death of their host, or before, pass into water frequented 
by the mosquito for purposes of oviposition, and are thus returned, 





by drinking, to the human stomach, from which they make their 
way into some lymphatic vessel, where, the sexes meeting, the 
female remains, ps for years, giving birth to active young.” 
The presence of the parasite in the blood does not always produce 
the disease; but if certain irregularities in its reproduction take 
jlace, the disease is sure to follow. Heretofore the origin of thes, 
horrible diseases has been totally unknown, and, additionally, 
another argument is adduced in favor of filtered drinking-water. 


Tue deepest soundings ever made in the Atlantic Ocean have 
been achieved by the coast survey steamer Blake during the 
Winter. About seventy-five miles north of San Juan, Porto Rico, 
in the West Indies, her officers succeeded in “ finding bottom ” at 
4.561 fathoms. This is 27,366 feet, or about five and a half miles. 
The deepest sounding heretofore reported was that of 38,862 
fathoms, made by the English scientific expedition in the Challenger. 
In the Pacific, however, the officers of the American man-of-war 
Tuscarora attained a greater — than either of these, sinking 
the lead at one place between the Aluntian Islands and Japan, 
4,643 fathoms before striking bottom. 


For many years the sheep in various parts of Scotland have been 
subject to the attack of a kind of trembling paralysis, locally named 
“louping ill.” The mortality has recently become so great that a 
scientific commission has been examining the disease. It has thus 
been shown to be confined to the badly drained hill-grazing, and 
one of the investigators thought a micro-fungus growing on the 
withered old grasses to be its cause, and that the disease was a 
species of ergotic intoxication. Principal Williams, of the Edin- 
burgh Veterinary College, however, supports the more popular 
opinion that the disease is caused by a blood-sucking tick (eodes : 
which in its young stages is harbored in the old foggage. If 
either view is accepted, the advisability of destroying in Autumn 
the withered old grasses is apparent. Scotch sheep stock owners 
have been inclined to encourage this growth for the sake of having 
foggage for the stock in case of a heavy snowstorm ; but the com- 
mitte insist that if this, and the kindred disease, “‘braxy,” are to he 
eradicated, the long, old grasses must be destroyed by cutting for 
Winter fodder, or by burning. If this alone is not enough, help by 
drainage and top-dressing should be given to bring the young, suc- 
culent grass to a richer growth. One farmer cleared his sheep 
from ticks by rubbing _ the bare places above their udders a 
certain boiled mixture of tar and turpentime. This freedom, with 
an allowance of oats in early Spring, saved his entire flock from 
“louping ill.” This matter is of interest to American as well as 
Scotch agriculturists. 


In the American Naturalist for June, Professor W. W. Bailey 
enters a plea for the study of mosses, and gives brief directions for 
their investigation through the microscope. Assome of the almost 
countless species may be found flourishing at any season, they give 
the botanist a delightful Winter occupation. In favorable regions 
—¢.g.the White Mountains—the number of different kinds is bewil- 
dering. A mat may bea tangle of many sorts, and they occur from 
the bed of lowland streams to the barest mountain-crests. To iden- 
tify them requires careful manipulation and accurate knowledge, but 
it is not too difficult. At every step the student is impressed with 
their beauty. ‘The leaves are wonderful microscopic objects, 
and the capsules with their teeth, often hygometric, are fashioned 
with the utmost delicacy. Then the whole habit of the various 
plants is so diverse! Some are prostrate; others growing erect, 
like Polytrichum, imitate pine forests; others, like Climacium, re- 
semble miniature palms. In Barbula the teeth are curiously 
twisted. The foliage of some is dark green in color, of others 
reddish or brownish, and in Leucobryan it is almost white. .... 
When dried up by the heats of Summer, they will soon recover 
under the influence of moisture, at once resuming their vivid colors 
and beauty. They are probably among the oldest of the existing 
families of plants, and their part in life is to prepare the way, by 
their action on the soil and decomposition for the higher vegeta- 
tion. This task they share with the lichens,” 


MANy persons would be glad to take some trouble to test the 
butter-making capabilities of a particular cow, without waiting to 
learn them by long experience, Any one may do this with a little 
practice. The instruments required are a proper tube, a copper 
bath (a copper kettle would do) for the same, and a thermometer, 
also some ether and alcohol, both of known strength. The tube is 
divided into three parts, the top division being also graduated. 
First, new milk is poured in and up to the bottom line, when 
the ether is added to the middle line, and severely shaken until 
complete amalgamation has taken pa The alcohol is then 
added to the top line, and also amalgamated by shaking, a most 
important point. The tube is then placed in the bath of water at 
100° Fahrenheit, and allowed to stand until the separation of fat is 
completed, when it can be measured by the gauge at the top. 


AtumtniuM Lear.—This may now be obtained in books, like 
silver leaf, and is largely used instead of silver for decorative pur- 
poses. Mr. Levison suggests heavy aluminium leaf as a substitute 
for tinfoil for coating Leyden jars and similar electrical apparatus. 
Area for area, it does not cost much more, is much lighter, and per- 
manently retains its polish. A book of 50 leaves of aluminium, of 
the ordinary thickness, costs 25 cents; of a thickness suitable for 
Leyden jars, 50 leaves about 4 inches square cost $1.00. 


Honey has one per cent. of formic acid. Observing that crude 
honey keeps better than that which has been clarified, E. Mylius 
has tried the addition of a small quantity of formic acid, and 
found that it prevents fermentation without impairing the flavor of 
the honey. 
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CHEAP 


FOOD FOR THE 


MILLION, 


By CHARLEs S, Bray, M. D. 


I.—INIQUITOUS ADULTERATION, 


THERE has been so much adulteration of food,” said a New 
York divine, recently, “that it is an amazement to me that there is a 
healthy man in America, The great want to-day is practical relig- 
ion—a religion that will correctly label goods; that will prevent a 
man telling you a watch was made in Geneva when it was made in 
Massachusetts ; that will keep the ground glass and the sand out 
of the sugar; that will go into the grocery and pull out the plug of 
ale-adulterated syrup; that will dump in the ash-barrel the cassia 
buds that are sold for cinnamon; that will sift out the Prussian- 
blue from the tea-leaves ; that will keep out of the flour the plaster 
of Paris and soap-stone ; that will separate the one quart of Ridge- 
wood water from the one honest drop of cow’s milk; that will 
throw out the live animalcule from the sugar. Heaven knows 
what they put in the spices, in the butter, or the drugs; but 
chemical analysis and the microscope have made wonderful dis- 
eoveries.” 

The Youth’s Companion, in a recent article on the adulteration 
of food, says: 

‘A system of inspection is necessary to protect the public from 
the adulteration of food, which 
is so common in this country, 
especially in the poorer quarters 
of our large cities, where the 
prices are low and the pur- 
chasers not fastidious, * * * 
Large quantities of unwhole- 
some meat are sold to the poor, 
such as poultry which has been 
thrown out of the better class 
of markets, ‘ bob’ veal, the meat 
of ealves killed too soon after 
birth, and beef that comes from 
animals that have been un- 
healthy before slaughtering. 
* * * The health of a commun- 
ity can be seriously injured by 
the tricks of dishonest trades- 
men, and people should be 
careful in buying food that is 
offered at unusually low prices.” 


These strictures may, per- 
haps, strike the average reader 
as foreshadowing a crusade 
against the compounders and 
venders of adulterated food; 
but this is not our prime object. 
The combined power of the pul- 
pit and press is almost incaleu- 
lable, and the batteries of the 
latter are being leveled against 
this “common enemy” along 
the whole line. That men, in- 
duced by the hope of gain, 
should adulterate the staples 
of life, and thus add crime and 

as often follows—murder to 
their account on the “ Great 
Ledger” of eternity, seems al- 
most impossible of conception. 
And yet it is only too true. This 
criminal practice is as old as the hills, and its racent condemna- 
tion by the clergy and press is only another exemplification of the 
value of free speech and a free press—two inestimable boons to 
Americans, 


PROFESSOR 


II.—SPOILED FOOD, 


Tr is a fact, lamentable enough in itself, that food has a natural 
tendency to decay, which men have heretofore unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to check. Especially is this true of animal food and its 
after-products, such as butter, cream, milk, cheese, lard, ete. The 
problem of pure, fresh, healthful, cheap food, in all climates and 
seasons, is a fleld broad enough to command the attention of all 
philanthropists. To the rich man all things seem possible; but to 
the laboring classes this problem of fresh and cheap food is, and 
ever has been, a veritable Gordian knot. 

The laboring man looks forward to Sunday for a day of rest and 
a good dinner. The steak, oysters, chop, chicken, and such delica- 
cies are procured on Saturday and kept over for this Sabbath meal. 
It goes without saying that a lack of ice, a warm room, a muggy 
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day, a poorly ventilated cellar, and a myriad of such every-day 
causes and circumstances conspire to spoil these viands. Even 
slightly salted, they lose their fresh flavor; smoked, they are even 
less desirable; immersed in pickle, or corned, they become im- 
pregnated with the deadly saltpetre; placed in a refrigerator, they 
are practically frozen. ‘‘ All such food is injurious to health,” 
says a learned Cincinnati judge; yet, left alone to the influence of 
climate, weather, and natural surroundings, they speedily spoil. 
What, then, shall rich or poor do to insure the coveted luxury of 
fresh, healthful food ? 

The problem has been a knotty one since the advent of man 
upon this terrestrial planet. The criminal cupidity of many dealers 
on the one hand and the hosts of natural causes of decay, and man’s 
inability to find a reliabj/e, safe and cheap food preservative on the 
other, are obstacles which have always heretofore cunfounded the 
world, 


IlI.—FOOD PRESERVATION, 


One of the largest elements of risk in general farming and in 
dealing in food products is the loss on perishable goods, both from 
decay and deterioration, as well as from the frequent necessity of 
foreing such goods upon an 
over- stocked market at ruin- 
ously low prices. The world has 
long needed some substance, at 
once harmless and efficient, to 
maintain in their production 
that freshness and sweetness in 
provisions so essential to remu- 
nerative returns. Salted meats 
are distasteful to many, and re- 
pugnant and unhealthful to all 
where a regular diet of such 
material is maintained. Once 
salted, a piece of beef is im- 
mediately lowered in vaiue. 
Millions of dollars’ worth of 
poultry, lamb, veal and mutton 
are annually lost to the world 
through the lack of practical 
means of preservation. Milk and 
cream cannot be kept longer 
than a day or two, and tons of 
butter every year become rancid 
and are sold for grease. The 
want of a thing always directs 
scientific inquiry and inventive 
genius toward its discovery. It 
has been known for many 
months past, in commercial and 
seientifie circles, that this im- 
portant discovery had _ been 
made in a food preservative by 
Prof. R. F. Humiston, of Boston. 
A series of experiments was con- 
ducted to prove beyond a doubt 
the success of his invention, 
which resulted most satisfac- 
torily to a number of leading 
capitalists and scientific men, 
who detegamined to bring it be 
fore the public in a large com 
mercial way. 

Professor Humiston must hereafter go down to posterity as a1 
inventor or discoverer as great as Franklin, Morse, Fulton or Si: 
Humphry Davy, and for the sufficient reason that he has, after long 
and patient years of study and research, with thousands of experi- 
ments, discovered and perfected a combination of antisepties, harm- 
less in their nature, which is a perfect substitute for ice, salt, sugar, 
smoke, heat, alcohoi, sulphur—all the agents, indeed, hitherto em- 
ployed by man in attempting to save food. By the use of this pre- 
servative—which has been happily named Rex Magnus (for it is 
indeed the “ great king” of preservatives)—all organic matter can 
be preserved from decay without the use of any of the agents above 
enumerated. 

The process is cheap, simple and perfect, and the results are cer- 
tain, regardless of season or climates, 


IV.—-THE NEW PROCESS, 


In brief, the new process is based upon truly seientifie princi- 
ples, perfectly adapted to the preservation of a great variety of 
animal and vegetable products. The basis is a tasteless, innocuous 
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white powder, which is dissolved in water, forming a solution in 
which the beef, or turkey, or mutton is immersed and treated, or 
which may be injected into the carotid artery of large animals as 
soon as the blood ceases flowing. By this simple and inexpensive 
process, the article thus treated may be hung up in ordinary tem- 
——. remaining sweet and wholesome for an indefinite term. 
Jpon the closest scrutiny and the most practical and exhaustive ex- 
periments, certain well-known business gentlemen of Boston and 
vicinity have associated themselves into a corporation, under the 
name of The Humiston Food Preserving Company, choosing Mr. 
J. William Rice, of Boston, of the well-known paper firm of Rice, 
Kendall & Co., as their president, and Dr. R.C. Flower secretary 
and treasurer. This company has established a large manufactory 
at Salem, Massachusetts, with a daily capucity of five tons of Rex 
Magnus, and their headquarters at 72 Kilby Street, Mason build- 
ing, Boston, where may be seen and examined a most interesting 
exhibit of fish, fowl, game, beef, mutton, and like perishable arti- 
cles of food, treated with Rex Magnus, and exposed to the atmo- 
sphere of a business office and to the rays of the sun. 
The public will naturally wish to know the means or the action 
by which this Humiston food preservative performs its important 
work. In fact, the question is already asked: ‘‘ Why is it that this 


reserves, perfectly sweet and pure, for an indefinite period, meats, | 


” 


ruits, vegetables, milk, butter, etc.? 
It is the office of Rex Magnus to oppose and prevent putrefac- 
tion by the utter destruction, or holding at bay, of those parasites 
that prey upon organic matter. Meats, poultry, game, cream, 
milk or oysters, preserved by this method, may be carried across 
the continent, or shipped to Europe, retaining their freshness and 
purity without the use of ice or any refrigerating appliances, or 
they may be kept at home for days and weeks, even in the hottest 
weather; improving in taste, besides saving much expense in 
the cost of ice and time and trouble in going to market. There 
is ample testimony that these are stubborn facts. It is infalli- 
ble in its powerto preserve, of great strength and concentrated 
in form, tasteless and unobjectionable to the palate, harmless in 
its effect upon the human system, and, finally, capable of almost 
universal and simple application to such food substances as are 
subject to speedy decay. The food treated with Rex Magnus 
carries no unusual or unnatural taste. Its use is so simple that a 
child may direct the operation of preserving food. The article to 
be preserved may be wrapped in cloths wet in the solution and 
occasionally redampened, or it may be plunged into a tub or jar full 
of the solution and allowed to remain for several hours. The 
»owder may be worked into butter at the time of making, or the 
Pails of butter may be placed in vessels filled with the solution, and 
allowed to remain for weeks and mouths. Dairymen have pre- 
served butter with all the freshness and aroma of the June product 
for six months, and Professor Humiston has preserved eggs en- 
tirely fresh and sweet for fourteen months at a time. 


V.—THOROUGHLY INDORSED. 


Ir has been subjected to the most severe and thorough tests, 
both by scientific, medical and business men. Professor Samuel 
W. Johnson, of Yale College, after testing it to his entire satisfac- 
tion, made a report, in which he says: 


** My tests of thirty-five days, in daily mean temperature of 70°, 
on meats, ete., bought in open market, have certainly been severe, 
and Iam satisfied that the different brands of Rex Magnus, the 
Humiston Food Preservative, with which I have experimeated 
have accomplished all claimed for them. So far as I have yet learned, 
they are the only preparations that are effective, and at the same time 
practicable, for domestic use. At the banquet on ‘treated’ meats 
at the New Haven House, J could not distinguish between those which 
had been sixteen days in my laboratory and those newly taken from the 
refrigerator in the hotel. The oysters were perfectly palatable and 
fresh to my taste, and better, as it happened, than those served at 
the same time, which were recently taken from the shell. The 
roast beef, steak, chicken, turkey and quail were a!) as good hs I 
have ever eaten. I should anticipate no il rests from its use, and 
consider it no more harmful than common salt.” 


Rex Magnus is a valuable discovery, a boon to agriculturists, a 
legitimate business enterprise. It is not to be classed for a 
moment with the numerous humbuzs of the past—ozone preserv- 
ing compound and a host of such, the impossible projects of 
scheming men or the visionary dreams of laboratory scientists. 
Professor Humiston has devoted many years to studying to assist 
the millions to get cheap food, and, as the great aid to this end, 
made intense application and active research in the matter of anti- 
septics alone. e perfected his process, he proved his theories, he 
demonstrated the feasibility of his methods, he enlisted his co- 
operators, he secured the necessary capital, the company was or- 
ganized, who bought extensive works, and they commenced on a 
commercial basis before they took measures to inform the public of 
this wonderful preservative. 

VI.—A BUSINESS BASIS. 


TxHIs company is not seeking capital of the public; they simply 
propose to manufacture this preservative on a large scale to offer 
it for sale eventually in every grocery and provision store in the 
land, in large or small kages. An classes now have an op- 
portunity of purchasing 
— and of testing, each for himself, its value in his own 

ome and business. There is no opportunity or design for any 
misrepresentation or serious disappointment ia a fair, open trans- 
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action like this. There are no territorial rights or patent 1icenses 
for sale, but every one may have equal and ample chance to use 
Rex Magnus. The company offer, however, to supply any one 

in case his grocer, druggist or general storekeeper hasn’t it 
on hand—with any brand of Rex Magnus which he may desire, 
upon receipt of the price. They will prepay postage charges on 
sample packages, which cost but fifty cents per pound for meats, 
milk and ‘eee while cream and other special brands cost $1 
per pound, 


VII.—PREVIOUS FAILURES. 


THE wretched failures by which the public has heretofore been 
deceived have pretended to preserve all kinds of food with the 
same compound ; an idea which is preposterous on the face of it. 
Meat is different in character and substance from sea-food, and this 
from milk, cream and butter; these from eggs, and eggs from 
vegetable juices or fluid extracts. Professor Humiston has tredted 
the subject in a scientific way. Having thoroughly investigated 
the question of antisepties, he found the properties and chemical 
analyses of the different kinds of food, and then, after thousands 
of experiments, having fully learned what antiseptics and what 
proportions were best adapted for each, he compounded his pre- 
parations intelligently, each to the purpose for which it is especially 
eee a Herein lies his suecess, and it is herein that all others 
1ave failed. 


VIIIl.—HIGH TESTIMONY. 

THE famous Miss Juliet Corson, in a recent article in Harper’s 
Bazar, on “ Diet for Invalids,” and treating especially of game and 
poultry, says: ‘‘ While the general rule holds good that fresh food 
is the most wholesome, and that actual decay in animal flesh used 
for food is apt to produce symptoms of irritant poisoning, game is 
often eaten in an advanced stage of decomposition without any 
perceptible injury to the epicure. Microscopic examination of 
meat which has been exposed to a medium Summer temperature, 
from 85° to 90° Fahrenheit, for three or four days, proves the de- 
velopment at that stage of a minute organism, termed by physiolo- 
gists the death vibrio. This parasite seems to be present in other 
meats than pork, and, like trichinaw, is not destroyed by the pro- 
cess of salting and smoking meat, or of curing it in brine. There 
is no reason to suppose that the flesh of game is exempt from the 
presence of this natural product of decomposition. When meats 
containing it are imperfectly cooked, their consumption produces 
gastric disturbance, sometimes fatal in its result. As game is 
generally broiled or roasted, the action of intense heat may destroy 
the septic influence of the organism. 

* * * * * » * 


“‘T have considered this rather unpleasant subject at length 
with the hope that when game is ordered for an invalid the caterer 
may be induced to supply it as fresh as ep Asa rule, the 
flesh of game is .ess dense and tough than that of domestie animals, 
so that there is not the same reason for keeping it in order to let it 
become tender by the first action of decomposition. Game is also 
more digestible than butcher’s-meat, and for that reason may be 
eaten fresher. Its comparative freedom from fat makes it rela- 
tively more nutritious, while its intense flavor is tempting to the 
appetite ; asthe taste of the flesh and blood of game is nearly iden- 
tical, the latter is generally carefully preserved in cooking.” 

It is in such cases as referred to by Miss Corson that Rex 
Magnus plays a most important part. It is of the utmost moment 
that the food of invalids, as well as of people in good health, should 
be tempting in quality and appearance, appetizing in flavor, and 
tender and easy of mastication; but, at the same time, and above 
all, it must be perfectly sweet and fresh. Special care must also 
be taken that the living creature from which it is derived was in a 
perfect state of health, as otherwise germs of disease may be taken 
into the weak and enfeebled system which, perhaps, would have 
no detrimental effect upon a state of health. Rex Hagues will, as 
we have already shown, enable invalids and others to keep meats, 
wild game, and other like delicacies, in a condition perfectly sweet 
and fresh for any reasonable time; sweet-breads have been kept 
for four months, and cream nearly as long, and both sweet, and 
known as difficult to keep. Game can be treated with it when first 
killed, and then shipped to market, or, by taking care to purchase 
only that which is sound and good, it can be treated at home and 
then kept until wanted, improving in qnality and growing more 
tender, digestible and wholesome. It goes further, and is of even 
greater value to the million as a preventive of disease and an aid to 
health. It not only arrests and prevents decay, and thereby 
obviates the danger of eating partially decomposed food, but it 
counteracts and destroys any hidden germs of disease, and renders 
all articles treated by it wholesome and harmless, In this respect 
it is a great boon to mankind. 

Professor Humiston, whose genial faceappears /n another page, 
is a little over fifty years of age, is a native of that grand old town, 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts. He receiv>d his M. A. at the 
Western Reserve College. He has the honor of being a Fellow of 
the Chemical Society of London, and also of the Geological Society, 
being elected after unusually severe examinations. President 
Huxley, of the latter society, said that “ no American should boast 
of an election without a hard struggle.” In evidence of this preju- 
dice toward Americans, the fact that Professor Humiston was given 


| two hundred and fifty questions--five times the usual number— 
e preservative in small and inexpensive | 


may be cited. He is now superin{2ndent of the company’s works, 
which will insure the most carefu’ product for this “ mighty king” 
of food preservatives. TheCompi ny is meeting with great success, 
and deservedly. Sere 

















ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


APPEAL OF THE Bonps.—‘‘ Help us, Cassius (cash us), or we 
sink.” 

Turee Pertops oF Lire.—Youth, mumps; middle age, bumps; 
old age, dumps. 

A LAWYER says that a convenient way of testing the affection of 
your intended is to marry another woman. If she don’t love you, 
you will find it out immediately. 


“ Docror,” said a gentleman to his pastor, “how can I best 
triin up my boy in the way he should go?” ‘“ By going that way 
y yarselt,” b y replied the pastor. 


A Friend of a noted sculptor was boasting of the artist’s skill, 
when one of his auditors remarked, “‘ Your friend is doubtless a 
great sculptor, but he can’t carve a turkey. I've seen him try it and 
fail.” 

Fartuer to his little son, who has just handed him the teacher's 
report of progress and conduct for the last month : ‘ This report 
is very unsatisfactory; I’m not at all pleased with it.” Liit/e Son: 
“T told the teacher that I thought you wouldn’t be, but he wouldn't 
change it.” 

A LITTLE boy of three years, whose mother played the organ in 
church, and who was obliged to be left to the care of others, was 
asked one Sunday morning what his kitten was crying so piteously 
for. ‘Idon’t know,” said he; “ but I ’spect the old cat has gone 
to meSting.” 


A Frencu lady, on her arrival in this country, was careful to eat 
only such dishes as she was acquainted with, and, being on one 
oceasion pressed to.partake of a dish new to her, she politely re- 
plied, thinking she was expressing herself in admirable English: 
“No, I thank you; I eat only my acquaintance.” 


Dr. P., the most absent-minded of the Parisian physicians, dis- 
likes to be stopped in his daily walks by friend or client. One of 
this latter class met him on the boulevard the other day, and said 
to him: “ Doctor, one of my friends whom I meet every day has 
just been bitten by a mad dog.” ‘“‘ Well, kill the friend and closely 
watch the dog!” 

RatuHer Suspriciovs.—‘ The situation seems to be good, the soil 
is fertile, and the river is full of fishes, but I don’t think I should be 
willing to settle down here,” said the stranger. — “‘ Why not ?” asked 
the countryman, who had been trying to sell him a farm. ‘“ Be- 
cause there are several doctors in the place, and they look alto- 
gether too contented and happy.” 


HieH-TONED.— Neither of them was over ten years old. One 
leaned against the fence and the other rubbed his back against a 
lamp-post, and they eyed each other for a long time. Then one of 
them said: ‘ My mother has got a new sealskin jacket, and yours 
hain’t.” ‘I don’t care,” replied the other; ‘‘she frizzes her hair 
and uses paint, and that’s just as high-toned.” 


A xntaut of industry calls upon a benevolent capitalist and tells 
him a lamentable tale of the burning of his house with all its con- 
tents, and not the first centime of insurance, and implores his 
charity. ‘ It isa very sad case,” says the rich man, ‘‘ but haven’t 
you any papers to confirm your story, for you are an utter 
stranger to me—any certificate 2’ “I had one, sir,” replies his 
visitor, with a deep sigh, ‘‘ but it was burned up in the fire with all 
the rest of my earthly possessions !” 


Two ladies living some distance from each other in Boston own 
in company one of the “dummy ” figures, of life-size, over which 
they drape their overskirts and arrange the trimmings of new 
dresses. This partnership necessitates conveying the figure quite 
often from one house to the other, the “dummy ” being known as 
“ Miss Grace.” Miss A. had engaged a new coachman, but forgot that 
he was not acquainted with the transportation of the “ lay figure,” 
and so told him to go over to Miss D’s. and get “ Miss Grace,” 
also impressing upon his mind the fact that he was to hurry, asthe 
dressmaker was waiting. The man was gone about an hour and a 
half, and gave as an excuse for his delay that he had to walk the 
horse every step of the way back for fear that the sick woman in- 
side would get shaken up too much, as she seemed to be 80 bad 
when they put her in. 


Hs was a major in a marching regiment, and a same amongst 
his peers. To him not very long ago the postman brought a dainty 
note from Lady X.; she was going to have some amateur theatri- 
cals at her house—would he kindly take part in them? He had 
been in aetion more than once, but theatricals, he felt, were not 
much in his line. Foolishly perhaps, but good-naturedly, he con- 
sented. A few days after he received a rehearsal card; it was 
headed “Supers.” It went on to'inform him that the play selected 
was the “ The Ticket-of-Leave Man,” that in the first act he would 
have to appear as ‘‘ a guest,” in the fourth as “a navvy,” and after- 
ward as “a detective.” In these circumstances his “‘ make-un” 
was the principal thing, and this was easily accomplished. The 
eventful night came, and the piece was a decided success ; but what 
puzzled him was that, whenever he trod on the stage, although 
only a “super ” without a word, his entrance was invariably the 
signal for loud and continued laughter. At the supper that fol- 
lowed he Dorrowed a programme—he had not been able to obtain 
one before-—and he then arrived at a conclusion as to the cause of 
this unseemly mirth, for he figured thusly in the bill—Supers—lIst 
Act: A guest—Major Blank (his first appearance). 4th Act: A 
navvy—Major Blank (his second appearance). Last Scene: A de- 
tective— Major Blank (his last appearance). 
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THEY said to the father of onethe prize-winners at college: “So 
your son has earned his spurs.” ‘ Yes,” replied the practical old 
man, ‘‘and now he’s got to earn his boots.” 


An old lady was asked her opinion about Mrs. Smith, her next- 
door neighbor. ‘“ Well,” she said, ‘I am not the one to speak ill 
of anybody, but I feel very sorry for Mr. Smith.” 


A FASHIONABLE lady witness fainted dead away while giving her 
testimony, and the doctor who was summoned said it resulted from 
her corset being too tight. The incident was very properly entered 
upon the minutes of the case as “a stay in the proceedings,” 


THE mistress had gently reprimanded her maid for oversleeping 
herself in the morning. “ You see, ma’am,” explained the servant, 
“T sleep very slowly; and se you see, ma’am, it takes me much 
longer to get my full sleep than it does others, you see, ma’am,” 


An old man with a head as destitute of hair as a pumpkin, 
entered a chemist’s shop, and told the assistant he wanted a bottle 
of hair restorer. “ What kind of hair restorer do you prefer?” 
“ T’ll have to take a bottle of red hair restorer. That was the color 
it used to be when I was a boy.” 


THE cry is heard on every hand 
To stop the church bells ringing; 
But it would be quite as unwise 
As if they’d stop the singing. 
Say what you will about the noise, 
This fact is worth repeating, 
It is the belles, and nothing less, 
That calls young men to meeting. 


A SPRINGFIELD Sunday-school boy caused a momentary sensa- 
tion last week because of this speech, which he made as he tendered 
his usual contribution: ‘‘ Here’s my penny. Father hadn't any, 
and mother hadn’t,and so I took this out of the yeast cup. I was 
bound to bring one even if we had to go without yeast.” 


A GENTLEMAN who was given to boasting, and was apt to make 
critical comments on the company whenever he was invited out, 
said to Jerrold: ‘I dined atthe Marchioness’s the other day, and, 
would you believe it, they had no fish!” Jerrold thought a 
moment, and then replied: ‘‘ Ah, well, I suppose it was all eaten 
up-stairs.” 

A sAILor, calling upon a Liverpool goldsmith, asked him what 
might be the value of an ingot of gold as big as hisarm. The shop- 
keeper, scenting a bargain, beckoned him into a back room and 
primed him with grog. He then asked to see the ingot. ‘ Oh,” 
said Jack, ‘I haven’t got it yet, but I’m going to the diggings, and 
should like to know the value of such a lump before I start.” 
Perhaps it is needless to record that the goldsmith did not ask him 
to call on his return from the diggings, 


Tue day after the departure of his servant the Comte R. noticed 
the disappearance of a diamond ring of great value. He went 
immediately to the new place of his unfaithful domestic, and 
found him with the ring on his finger. ‘‘ Why, miserable scamp, 
have you robbed me, after all the good I have done for you ?” 
“Monsieur le Comte is mistaken; I did not steal the ring; I simply 
earried it away as a souvenir!” A souvenir of five thousand 
frances!” “ Ah, I did not notice the value!” 


A SPRUCE and conceited young Mr. 
Fell in love with another chap’s sr. 
With his sweet little cane, 
At the end of the lane, 
He met and. he @in would have kr. 
3ut he trod on her train, 
At the end of the lane, 
And a slap on his face made a blr. 


A RATHER diffident man of the name of Peet was unable to pre- 
vent himself from being introduced one evening to a fascinating 
young lady, who, misunderstanding his name, gonstantly addressed 
him as “ Mr. Peters,” much to the gentleman’s distress. Finally, 
summoning courage, he bashfully but earnestly replied: ‘Oh, 
don’t call me ‘Peters’! Call me ‘Peet’!” “ Ah, but I don’t know 
you well enough, Mr. Peters!” said the young lady, blushing, as 
she playfully withdrew behind her fan. 


A LITTLE incident, which illustrates the half-unconscious feel- 
ing which many people have about depending on Divine Provi- 
dence, is related in the memoirs of Mary Somerville. When a girl, 
she and her brother had coaxed their timid mother to accompany 
them on a sail. The day was sunny, but a stiff breeze was blowing, 
and presently the boat began to toss and roll. “George,” called 
Mrs. Fairfax to the captain, “this is an awful storm! I fear we 
are in great danger. ind how you steer. Remember, I trust in 
you.” He replied: ‘‘Dinna trust in me, leddy. Trust in God Al- 
mighty.” In perfect terror the lady exclaimed: “ Dear me! is it 
come to that ?” 





HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE 
Prevents, Relieves and Cures Dyspepsia. 

Orn GASTRICINE LozENGE has intrinsic merit, and is recom- 
mended by physicians for all forms of indigestion. Put up in 
convenient pocket bex. Sold by druggists, 25 and 50 cents per 
hox. Sent by mail. J.N. Hzcrman & Co., Druggists, Broadwa,y 
corner 8th Street. 
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